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DEDICATION. 


TO    THE    AUTHOR    OF    THE 

«  DIARY  OP  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN/' 

The  story  of  the  Birthright  is  but  a  feeble 
shadowing  forth  of  a  striking  anecdote,  im- 
pres^ely  related  to  me  by  yourself.  Having 
abandoned  the  literaiy  field  for  a  more  en- 
grossing and  important  professional  career, 
yoQ  wished  me  to  make  the  tale  my  own, 
and  all  it  has  lost  by  the  transfer,  will  be 
understood  by  the  reader.  Such  as  it  is,  let 
it  serve  as  a  memorial  of  your  good  will 
towards,  dear  Mr.  Warren, 

ft 

Yours,  very  sinoerdy, 

C.  F.  G. 


THE  BIRTHRIGHT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous^ 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit. 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unsteadfut  footing  of  a  spear. 

SHAKSPBARK. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  bitterest  winter  morn- 
ings I  had  ever  the  evil  fortune  to  encounter ; 
and  a  bitter  morning  on  the  cheerless,  churlish 
pavement  of  the  meaner  quarters  of  the  metro- 
polis, is  a  &r  more  dbpiriting  thing  than  when 
we  meet  it,  &oe  to  face,  on  the  hill  side,  or  even 
amid  the  sublime  solitude  of  a  barren  moor." 

VOL.   I.  B 
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"  Most  true !"  replied  the  young  man  to 
whom  this  observation  was  addressed,  by  a 
companion  of  more  than  double  his  years,  as 
they  sat  together  over  their  wine,  in  the  dining- 
room  of  a  fine  old  country  mansion,  named 
Holme  Court,  enjoying  sweet  converse  which 
appeared  to  have  led  the  elder  of  the  two  into 
a  vein  somewhat  narrative. 

"As  I  was  telling  you,  my  dear  Fareham, 
I  had  arrived  in  town  at  daybreak,  by  the 
mail;  and  not  chancing  to  find  a  hackney- 
coach,  at  the  office,  left  my  luggage  to  be  for- 
warded, and  walked  stoutly  on  towards  May 
Fair,  in  hopes  of  thawing  my  benumbed  limbs. 
But  if  /  was  overcome  with  cold,  what  were 
the  miserable  and  often,  I  fear,  houseless  out- 
casts whom  here  and  there  I  encountered  by 
the  way?  At  that  imtimely  hour,  wretched- 
ness and  vice  alone  are  stirring.  The  rich,  the 
happy,  sleep.  But  those  who  do  lack  and  suffer 
hunger,  those  most  in  need  of  rest  and  conso- 
lation, are  wanderers  by  the  wayside, — ^forbidden 
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to  lose  sight  or  sense  of  the  anguish  which 
assails  their  being." 

The  young  man,  thus  addressed,  involuntanly 
cast  his  eyes  round  the  rich  and  welUwarmed 
apartment,  as  if  recognising,  for  the  first  time, 
the  happiness  of  a  lot  cast  in  such  pleasant 
places ; — a  lot  which  rendered  such  painful  pic- 
tares,  as  those  described  by  his  grave  com- 
panion, ideal  as  a  poet's  dream. 

**  As  I  said  before,"  resumed  the  narrator,  "  I 
trudged  on  and  on,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  my- 
self warm,  in  defiance  of  the  beaten  snow  upon 
the  pavement,  and  ice  upon  the  kennels,  on 
which  a  few  wretched  red-nosed  urchins,  with 
dieir  hands  thrust  into  their  ragged  pockets, 
were  attempting  to  slide ;  when,  just  as  I  was 
crossing  a  by-street  of  the  lowest  description,  in 
the  purlieus  of  Charing  Cross,  I  was  tempted 
to  hail  a  coach,  which  I  saw  jogging  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  while  waiting  its  leisurely  approach 
(for  both  horses  and  driver  appeared  to  be  as 
hard-firozen  as  myself) !  I  was  struck  by  the 
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deplorable  aspect  of  an  old  woman,  seated  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  wretched  gin-shop  beside 
which  I  was  standing.  It  was  barely  daylight; 
that  is,  the  oppressive  mask  of  London  smoke 
tod  London  fog  obscuring  the  face  of  day, 
produced  the  sort  of  dreary  twilight  which  the 
Londoners  call  a  winter's  morning ;  and  tftere 
sat  the  poor  old  creature,  as  deliberately  as 
though  the  weather  were  June !" 

"Waiting,  perhaps,  for  the  means,  obtained 
from  some  charitable  passer-by,  to  become  a 
customer  at  the  pernicious  spot  adjoining  ?" — 
observed  the  younger  man. 

"  No  !  bestowing  her  care  on  a  ragged  infant, 
which  she  was  hushing  upon  her  knee.  Never 
did  I  behold  such  a  combination  of  age,  filth, 
and  wretchedness,  as  was  exhibited  in  the 
countenance  of  that  withered  crone !  Her  face 
was  as  though  unvisited  for  years  by  smiles  or 
ablution.  We  are,  perhaps,  to  blame  for  con- 
necting the  idea  of  wickedness  with  dirt  and 
decrepitude ;   but   that    miserable   old   woman 
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Struck  me  at  onoe  as  a  bad  one,  though  literally 
an  I  knew  of  her  was  that  she  was  ragged  and 
wrinkled,  and  engaged  in  an  office  of  humanity. 
— Sudi  slaves  are  we  to  our  prejudices !" 

"  My  experience  of  life,  I  fea^,  is  little 
worth,''  replied  his  young  friend.  **  But  I  have 
seldom  found  extreme  old  age  exposed  to 
extreme  destitution,  where  its  antecedents  had 
been  praiseworthy." 

'*  The  hag  I  am  describing  to  you,"  resumed 
the  dder,  '' looked  as  though  she  had  been 
never  young  and  never  virtuous.  There  was 
cunning  in  her  deep-set  eyes ;  there  was  ferocity 
in  the  hard  lines  encircling  her  shapeless  mouth; 
and  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  jingling 
vdiide  for  which  I  was  waiting,  I  had  discovered 
that  what  I  had  at  first  mistaken  for  an  Irish 
lullaby  murmured  over  the  peevish  infant,  con* 
sisted  of  the  most  fiendish  imprecations !  Ad-* 
vandng  a  step  or  two  towards  her,  I  perceived 
that  the  poor  little  outcast  on  her  knee  had 
heea  a  lovely  creature,  till  wasted  by  the  want 
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and  privation  which  were  probably  the  origin  of 
its  present  wailing.  Its  little  features  were 
pinched  with  hunger,  its  little  limbs  blue  with 
cold.  It  had  scarcely  strength  to  utter  its 
fractious  cries  ;  yet  feeble  as  they  were,  they 
stirred  up  the  wrath  of  the  beldam,  till  her 
curses  became  converted  into  blows. — Yes !  my 
dear  Fareham,  before  I  could  interpose,  the 
already  bruised  limbs  of  the  poor  little  outcast 
were  visited  with  a  severe  beating  from  her 
withered  hands ! — " 

^^  Poor  child !" — ^murmured  the  young  man, 
slightly  raising  his  shoulders,  and  drawing  a 
heavy  breath,  as  he  replaced  on  the  table, 
untasted,  the  glass  of  claret  he  had  been  con- 
veying to  his  Kps.  "  Poor  child  of  misery, — ^perr 
haps  of  shame." 

'' Certainly  of  shame/'  rejoined  his  companion 
in  a  stem  voice. 

^'And  probably  predestined  to  a  life  of 
vice — of  crime — " 

^'NoT  interrupted  the  narratori  as  though 
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fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstanoes  of  the 
case, — ^*  predestined,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  life  of 
luxury  and  joy ; — predestined  to  become  the  idol 
of  loving  hearts,  the  minion  of  beanty,  the 
sdiolar  of  sages,  the  guest  of  princes ! — ^" 

Lord  Faieham  could  scarcely  refrain  from  a 
wondering  smile  at  this  extravagant  apostrophe 
(HI  the  part  of  his  usually  taciturn  host  and 
kinsman  Sir  James  De  Lisle,  which  he  was  half 
mdined  to  attribute  to  the  excettent  champagne 
and  daret  they  had  been  discussing.  Yet  both 
had  drunk  sparingly ;  and  the  eye  of  the  elder 
man,  so  &r  from  exhibiting  the  exhilarating 
effects  of  wine,  was  hard  and  severe. 

'^  But  how,  may  I  ask,  could  you  foresee  all 
this  ?" — said  Lord  Fareham,  addressing  his  host. 

**  I  foresaw  nothing,  beyond  the  temporary 
alleviation  the  alms  of  my  bestowing  might  be 
the  means  of  insuring  to  the  hapless  child." 

*'  By  what  means,  then,  have  you  since  dis- 
covered the  propitious  change  in  the  destinies  of 
this  wretched  victim  ?" — 
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Sir  James  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then,  fixed 
his  large  grey  eyes  sternly  and  searchingly  on 
his  yoimg  fiiend. 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  ascertain  his  after- 
fortunes  ?"— persisted  Lord  Fareham,  hecoming 
ahnost  agitated  by  the  severe  aspect  of  his 
kmsman. 

"  Because/'  resumed  the  original  speaker,  in 
a  hoarse,  but  unflinching  voice^  '^  because — thou 
art  the  man  /" — 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Tis  not  imposable 
But  one,  the  wickedest  caitifT  on  the  ground. 
May  fleem  as  ahy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute. 
As  Angdo. 

SHAKSPEARB. 

Some  days  elapsed  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
foregoing  startling  scene,  before  Lord  Fareham 
fully  recovered  the  disposal  of  his  Acuities. 

His  first  impulse  had  been  to  burst  into  con- 
vulsive laughter,  believing  himself  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  scarcely  justifiable  mystification  on 
the  part  of  Sir  James  De  Lisle ;  who,  though  a 
fiunily  connexion  of  his  own,  was  a  man  of 
singular  character  and  habits. 

But  his  explosion  of  merriment  was  met 
with  so  reproving  and  contemptuous  a  counter 

B  3 
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nance,  that  his  next  desire  was  to  rush  upon 
the  man  who  sat  regarding  him  with  so  wither- 
ing a  sneer,  and  tell  him  that  he  lied  in  his 
throat.  But  the  hairs  of  his  eccentric  kins- 
man were  grey,  and  his  hand  tremulous ;  and 
taming  down  the  vindictive  feelings  arising, 
within  him,  the  young  nobleman  contented 
himself  with  demanding  further  explanations, 
and  declaring  his  utter  disbelief  in  a  tale  so  long 
withheld,  and  now,  so  inexplicably,  so  almost 
wantonly,  revealed. 

J'  In  such  a  csise,  mere  asseveration  is  of 
course,  valueless,"  was  the  reply  of  De  Lisle; 
''  and  but  that  I  hold  in  my  possession  full 
proofs  of  all  I  have  advanced,  I  should  not 
have  attempted  to  enlighten  your  mind  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  your  worldly  position.  Come 
with  me  to  London,  and  the  evidence  shall  be 
laid  before  you,  to  destroy  or  publish,  or  sup- 
press, according  to  your  views  of  the  case. 
As  your  mother's  nearest  kinsman,  as  the  com- 
panion of  her  childhood,   as   one   devoted  to 
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her,  heart  and  souli  I  was  originaUy  tempted 
to  conniye  in  an  imposture,  the  results  of  which 
you  may  read  in  the  premature  hlanohing  of 
my  hair  and  wasting  of  my  form.  But  now, 
Henry,  now  that  I  see  you  on  the  eve  of  enter- 
ing into  life,  and  consummating  the  evil  of 
wfaidi  we  laid  the  foundations,  by  »tggiiiT^ifig  in 
public  life  the  rank  and  station  to  which  you 
are  so  little  oititled,  and  becoming  in  your 
turn,  a  husband  and  a  fitther, — thus  also  en- 
tailing on  an  innocent  family  the  stain  of  ille- 
gitimacy— ^my  conscience  rebukes  me  beyond 
what  I  am  able  to  bear.  For  the  last  month 
have  I  determined  to  lessen  my  own  responsi- 
bility by  sharing  with  yoursdf  the  burthen  of 
this  hateful  secret !'' 

The  young  man  shuddered,  and  turned  away; 
for  already,  he  felt  fuSy  conscious  of  the  weight 
tnmaferred  to  his  heart  Yet  he  dared  not 
upbraid  the  man  before  him.  The  first  im- 
pulse of  his  generous  nature  had  been,  on  the 
contrary,  to   revile    Sir  James    De  Lisle  for 
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having  so  long  permitted  him  to  usurp  a 
name  and  fortune,  to  which  he  ought  to  have 
remained  at  a  fearful  distance ;  and  after 
so  short  a  space,  to  recede  from  these  honest 
intentions  into  a  regret  that  he  should  have 
been  roused  even  now  from  his  pleasurable 
dream,  would  have  afforded  too  sad  an  evidence 
of  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Yet,  in  the  secresy  and  solitude  of  his 
chamber,  it  was  thus  alas  1  he  aigued  with 
himself. 

"  Next  to  the  cruelty  of  keeping  me  so  long 
in  error,"  mused  he,  during  the  first  sleepless 
night  at  Holme  Court  which  succeeded  the 
revelations  of  his  kinsman, — "  next  to  suffer- 
ing me  to  imbibe  habits  of  luxury,  enUghten- 
ment,  taste,  refinement,  - —  how  little  alas,, 
adapted  to  the  sphere  of  ignominious  poverty 
into  which  I  am  about  to  be  precipitated, — is 
the  callous  selfishness  of  at  length  relieving 
his  own  overcharged  conscience,  by  flinging 
upon  mine  the  burthen  of  this  hateful  mystery. 
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I  almost  &nded  that,  amid  his  pretended  re- 
grets and  self-reviling,  I  could  discern  in  those 
wondrous  eyes  of  his  a  latent  expression  of  joy 
at  the  agony  he  was  inflicting!  He  watched 
me, — great  God !  how  he  watched  me, — as  he 
pH«eeded  in  that  temble  narrative;  my  whole 
interest  in  which  arose,  Heaven  knows,  from 
a  mere  impulse  of  humanity.  How  composedly 
he  sat  reclining  in  his  chair,  to  note  the  first 
fiuntic  outburst  of  my  incredulity ;  and  in  the 
sequel,  the  depth  of  my  despair  I — I  scarcely 
know  how  I  refrained  from  rushing  upon  him, 
when  he  first  took  courage  to  tell  me  to  my 
face,  that  I  was  a  b^gar's  brat — ^a  changeling 
— ^illegitimate !  I — ^I,  the  heir  of  the  house 
of  Arlingham. — ^I — ^Lord  Fareham,  the  affianced 
— the  beloved  of  the  noble  Evelyn  Lorn ! — ^Yes 
— yes! — ^here,  alone  as  I  am,  let  me  for  the 
last  time  record  those  blessed  distinctions; — 
for  the  last  time  revel  in  the  delight  of  being 
rich,  great,  honourable,  beloved,  respected ! 
Hme  enough  for  the  terrible  reverse  ! — ^Time — 
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always  time  enough  to  be  reviled,  and  ^at 
upon  by  the  vile ; — ^nay,  perhaps  renounced  and 
rgected  by  those  in  whose  affection  I  still 
presume  to  put  my  trust." 

Then  flinging  himself  on  the  sofa  of  his  dress- 
ing-room, the  young  man  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

The  livelong  night  did  he  pass  in  these  buf- 
fetings  of  spirit:  the  livelong  night  did  he 
abandon  himself  to  his  despair ;  yet  not  without 
oftentimes  misdoubting  the  reality  of  the  impres- 
sions conveyed  to  him,  and  rebuking  himself  for 
having,  even  for  a  moment,  given  credit  to  either 
the  ravings  of  a  madman,  or  the  sorry  jest  of  afool. 

Still,  the  perfect  gravity  and  sobriety  with 
which  De  Lisle  had  delivered  himself, — the  plau« 
sibility  of  the  train  of  circumstantial  evidence 
he  had  brought  together, — ^rendered  perseverance 
in  incredulity  impossible.  He  was  forced  to  be- 
lieve: and  believing,  to  abhor  his  abject  self, 
and  the  world  with  which  it  was  hencefor- 
ward to  be  connected. 
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*'To  meet  this  man  at  breakfast  with  the 
feelings  now  rankling  in  my  mind,  would  be  im- 
possible \"  was  his  concluding  reflection,  as  the 
first  feint  streaks  of  morning  became  perceptible 
tfmnigh  the  window,  which  the  oppression  of 
his  fiame,  even  at  that  chilly  season  of  the  year, 
had  compelled  him  to  open.  "  I  could  not  do  it ! 
I  should  say  something  hateful  I  cannot  at 
presa[it  answer  either  for  my  words  or  actions. 
Yet  were  I  to  disturb  the  house  at  this  untimely 
hour  by  ringing  to  order  posthorses,  his  servants 
would  apprise  him ;  and  I  should  be  having  him 
oflFer  to  accompany  me  back  to  town  ! — ^Worse, 
a  thousand  times  worse  than  remaining  here! 
Tm  I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  steps  to 
take,  I  wiU  neither  be  alone  with  De  lisle,  nor 
look  again  upon  my  father's  face. — My  father  ? 
— ^Alas !  have  I  still  the  courage  to  name  that 
loving  friend — my  father  r 

And  again,  tears  flowed,  hdplessly  froxDi  his 
eyes. 

At  lenglli,  in  the  p^lexity  of  his  distracting 
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thoughts,  he  detemxined  to  leave  the  house  as  if 
for  an  early  morning  walk,  and  repair  to 
the'  adjoining  town  of  Woolsthorpe,  through 
which  conveyances  to  town  were  passing  at 
every  hour  of  the  day,  leaving  on  his  table  a 
letter  of  explanation  to  Sir  James,  desiring  that 
his  servant  and  carriage  might  proceed  to  Fare- 
ham  Castle,  to  await  his  further  orders. 

While  occupied  with  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
ject, the  young  man  experienced  all  the  humi- 
liation arising  from  the  consciousness  of  an  im- 
worthy  action.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  have 
retained  sufficient  self-possession  to  encounter 
Sir  James  De  Lisle  with  an  unflinching  counte- 
nance. For  he  had  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Whoever  else  might  be  guilty  in  the  affair, 
he,  at  present,  was  blameless ;  and  to  skulk  away 
from  the  roof  of  his  entertainer,  was  an  act  of 
weakness  for  which  he  despised  himself 

Still,  his  courage  did  not  enable,  him  to  con- 
front a  renewal  of  the  scene  and  conversation  of 
the  preceding  night;   and  he  accordingly  de- 
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soended  the  gloomy  oaken  staircase  of  the 
andent  mansion,  where,  at  that  mitimely  hour, 
scarcely  a  servant  was  stirring;  unbarred  with  his 
own  hand  the  ponderous  hall  door  of  Holme 
Court,  and  having  closed  it  noiselessly  behind 
him,  hurried  into  the  Park. 

The  sun  of  a  hazy  winter  morning  was  mak- 
ing a  supercilious  attempt  to  shine  on  the  cheerful 
landscape,  as  though  it  considered  those  leafless 
woods  and  dingy  pastures  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
effort  The  deer  were  huddled  discontentedly 
together,  getting  through  the  dead  season  with 
apparently  as  much  ennui  as  their  betters ;  yet 
so  relieved  did  Lord  Fareham  fed  by  the  cer- 
tamty  of  having  escaped  from  all  immediate 
prolnng  of  his  wound,  that  the  dreary  scene 
looked  bright  and  consolatory;  and  by  the 
time  he  attained  the  high-road,  he  was 
almost  in  spirits. — ^To  have  disappointed  and 
baffled  his  tormentor,  was  something ! 
.  '^When  he  comes  down  to  breakfast,  and 
beading  those  icy  grey  eyes  of  his  upon  my 
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vacant  place,  discovers  that  I  have  broken  my 
chains,  and  am  gone  to  brood  over  my  miseries 
where  at  least  my  resolutions  will  be  unshackled 
by  his  arbitrary  influence,  he  wiH  be  furious !" 
mused  the  young  man ;  when,  having  taken  a 
seat  in  the  first  coach  that  presented  itself,  he 
found  himself  bowling  along  his  way  to  town, — 
so  little  regardless  of  the  inconvenience  of  being 
fifth  passenger  in  a  crowded  public  vehicle,  that  • 
his  grumbling  companions  had  little  reason  to 
imagine  the  intruder  was  accustomed  to  any 
more  exclusive  mode  of  conveyance. 

By  degrees,  fi^h  air  and  rapid  motion  pro- 
duced their  usual  effect  upon  his  fitune.  And 
if  no  longer  the  joyous,  triumphant,  being 
who  had  traversed  that  self-same  road  in  his 
travelling  chariot  the  preceding  day, — bdieving 
himself  to  be  the  happiest  of  sons  and 
lovers^  heir  to  a  colossal  fortune,  and  an  ancient 
earldom, — ^he  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  self- 
confidence  to  fed  that,  even  if  deprived  of  all 
these  means  and  appliances  of  happiness,  even 
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if  oondenmed  to  an  ignominious  position  in  life, 
the  high-minded  man  who  had  so  long 
dMarished  him  as  a  son,  could  not  at  once  with- 
draw his  affections :  while,  as  to  Evelyn,  his 
own  dear  Evelyn — ^but  no  1  of  her  it  was  as 
yet  impossible  to  think  wi&out  a  renewal  of 
file  agonising  tremours  of  his  heart. 

Lord  Fareham  had  received  a  first-rate  educa* 
tioQ.  All  that  Eton,  Oxford  and  continental 
travel  under  the  care  of  an  excellent  private 
tutor,  could  do  to  render  him  worthy  the  name 
it  was  his  fortune  to  bear,  had  been  effected ; 
and  more  than  once,  when  receiving  the  oom- 
{diments  of  the  coU^e  dons  so  apt  to  espy 
genius  in  the  eldest  son  of  an  Earl  possessing 
diurch  and  ministerial  patronage,  he  had  been 
told  with  a  smile,  that  "  it  was  a  pity  he  had  not 
his  own  way  to  make  in  the  world."  As  yet 
inexperienced  in  the  servility  of  mankind,  it  was 
natural  enough  that,  at  such  a  moment  as  the 
present,  he  should  recur  to  these  assurances 
^irith  feelings  of  pride  and  consolation. 
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"  At  least,  this  dreadful  blow  will  not  find  me 
wholly  helpless !"  argued  he.  "  If  I  have  my 
bread  to  eam>  I  trust  I  am  not  wholly  without 
the  means  of  earning  it;  and  if  Evelyn  will 
only  deign  to  share  the  bread  thus  earned^  far 
greater  would  be  my  happiness  in  her  love, 
than  in  the  utmost  pomp  of  Fareham  Castle  or 
Berkeley  Square.  Well,  well  1  all,  perhaps,  is 
not  for  the  worst !     There  mav  be  comfort  in 

m 

store  for  me,  which  not  even  the  officious 
malice  of  a  Sir  James  De  Lisle  has  power  to 
embitter." 

As  he  approached  the  metropolis,  however,  new 
embarrassments  presented  themselves.  His  first 
idea  had  been,  to  take  refuge  in  an  hotel.  But 
he  had  quitted  Holme  Coiul  without  any  other 
effects  than  the  clothes  he  wore,  and  the  purse 
in  his  pocket ;  and  shrank  from  the  prospect  of 
the  mistrust  and  curiosity  which  so  strange  ,a 
state  of  things  must  occasion  among  strangers. 
— ^Better  return  to  Berkeley  Square,  which  he 
had  quitted  only  the  preceding  day,  after  spend- 
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ing  a  week  in  town  on  his  way  from  Brighton 
to  Fareham  Castle ;  where  he  was  at  least  sure 
of  a  change  of  clothes. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  exposed  himself 
to  the  ejaculations  of  the  old  porter  and  house- 
keeper, always  left  in  charge  of  the  family 
mansion,  when  he  began  to  repent  his  precipi- 
tancy. VoUies  of  anxious  questions,  regarding 
himself,  his  father,  his  carriage,  and  his  valet 
(but  the  two  last,  first,  in  due  order  of  pre- 
cedency) reminded  him,  that  as  a  man  of  his 
rank  had  no  right  to  be  sick,  or  sorry,  or 
capricious,  without  the  consent  of  his  servants ; 
for  in  their  anxiety  lest  he  should  have  been 
overturned,  robbed,  or  otherwise  incommoded, 
his  faithful  menials  contrived  to  render  his 
return  home  almost  as  disagreeable  as  though 
some  painful  accident  had  indeed  befallen  him. 
Lord  Fareham  was  obliged  to  signify,  with  far 
less  than  his  usual  courtesy,  the  desire  to  be  left 
alone,  to  be  denied  to  visitors,  and  unintruded 
on  by  themselves,  ere  he  could  command  the 
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solitude  so  essential  for  the  recomposure  of  his 
bewildered  mind. 

Still,  the  old  housekeeper,  who  had  lived  in 
that  house  so  many  years  as  to  feel  a  sort  of 
proprietorship   in  the  place,  persisted  in  doing 
the  honours.     Her  master,  the  Earl,  who  oc- 
cupied a  high  ministerial  appointment,  rarely 
quitted  London,  except,  as  at  the  present  time, 
during  the  holidays.     And  she  chose  to  make 
Lord    Fareham   the  confidante  of   her  recent 
efforts  in  his  service,  in  having   carpets  taken 
up  and  chimneys  swept,  previous  to  the  return 
of    the   family  fix)m   the   Castle.      When   he 
ordered  a  simple  dinner  prepared  in  the  study, 
Mrs.  Smith's  fussy  apologies  for  the   disorder 
of  the  place  were,  in  short,  so  vexatious,  and 
her  intrusions  in  order  to  make  him  more  com- 
fortable   so   inconvenient,     that     he    peevishly 
issued  coimter  orders,  and  determined  to  dine 
at  his  dub. — He  was  beginning  to  perceive  that 
solitude  is  easier  to  be  found  in  a  crowd,  than 
in  a  well-ordered  home. 
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On  reachiDg  White's,  however,  the  room  was 
M;  that  is,  it  contained  the  eight  or  ten  idle 
men  of  his  acquaintance,  at  all  times  to  be 
found  on  the  pav^  of  London ;  dreading  whose 
exdamations  of  wonder  at  seeing  him  return  so 
soon  from  Fareham  Castle,  where,  two  days 
before,  he  had  axmoimced  his  intention  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  the  holidays,  he  ex- 
tricated himself  as  speedily  as  he  could,  hurried 
to  the  Clarendon,  and  having  secured  a  private 
room,  sat  down,  in  lonely  suUenness,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  miseries. 

Some  people  are  better  able  to  confront  their 
grie&  in  solitude ;  some,  while  supported  by  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  the  world.  Or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  the  griefs  of  our  own  creation,  the 
griefs  embittered  by  remorse,  are  harder  to  be 
borne  if  alone  with  our  self-accusations ;  while 
those  which  have  fallen  mideservedly  on  our 
heads,  become  aggravated  by  the  tumults  and 
even- sympathy  of  society.  It  is  urgent  to  meet 
nusfortune  face    to   £sure,   that  we   may   take 
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a  just  estimate  of  its  proportions,  and  diminish 
its  magnitude  by  the  exercise  of  our  own  phi- 
losophy. 

But  there  was  nothing,  not  a  single  point, 
shade,  or  phase  in  the  distress  of  Lord  Fareham, 
which  could  obtain  aUeviation  on  a  closer  and 
more  deliberate  survey.  Compelled  to  resign 
the  ties  and  affections  which  had  so  en- 
hanced the  prosperities  of  his  social  position, 
the  new  connexions  about  to  substitute  them- 
selres  for  these  lost  treasures,  were  of  a  nature 
to  fill  him  with  dismay.  Had  he  been  only  the 
child  of  poor  and  honest  parents, — ^parents 
whom  he  might  have  cherished  and  respected ! — 
But  in  addition  to  misery,  grossness,  and 
ignorance,  he  had  vice  and  shame  to  appre- 
hend. He  was  the  offispring  of  crime.  He  had* 
been  found  where,  but  for  the  cruel  interference 

of  Sir  James,  he  would  have  grown  to  man- 
hood,— at  the  door  of  a  gin-shop,  hushed  by 

execrations,  soothed  by  a  blow  ! 

And  to  such  entreatment,  and  such  relation- 
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ship,  was  he  about  to  return.  Into  such  a  pit 
of  infamy,  was  he  about  to  sink.  Cut  off  from 
the  dearer  ties  of  life,  reduced  to  a  level  bdow 
that  of  even  the  lowest  of  those  he  had  con- 
sidered his  menials,  for  a  moment  he  clenched 
his  hands  in  anguish  of  spirit ;  and  as  they  lay 
before  him  on  the  table  beside  which  he  was 
seated,  he  could  not  forbear  asking  himself 
whether  they  indeed  constituted  a  portion  of 
the  self-same  man  who,  a  few  months  before, 
had  estimated  himself  so  highly  ? — ^For  he  was 
now  b^inning  to  loathe  his  very  being.  But 
for  the  restraining  principle,— the  hope  and 
dread  which  constitute  the  basis  of  religion, — 
he  would  probably  have  rushed  from  the  strife 
of  his  woxmded  soul  into  the  fearful  quietude 
of  the  grave. 

The  officious  attentions  of  the  waiter  recalled 
him  to  himself;  and  he  was  vexed  to  find  him- 
sdf  surprised  at  the  fellow's  persevering  obse- 
quiousness. So  thoroughly  had  he  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  his  terrible  situa- 

VOL.  I.  C 
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tion  and  the  indignities  to  which  it  was 
likely  to  expose  him,  that  already  he  was 
touched  by  expressions  of  a  deference,  to  which 
he  felt  himself  tinintitled. 

As  the  dinner  he  had  ordered  stood  untouched 
before  him,  the  waiter  was  eager  in  offering  to 
bring  other  dishes  more  to  his  Lordship's  taste. 

"  Would  his  Lordship  choose  fish  ?  Game  ? 
Would  his  Lordship  try  a  devilled  fowl,  or 
broiled  bone  ?" 

The  man  evidently  conceived  that  the  dis* 
pirited  air  of  one  he  had  hitherto  seen  so 
joyous,  was  the  result  of  intemperance  over 
night,  or  losses  at  play ; — a  common  cause  of  low 
spirits  among  the  young  men  for  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  catering. 

Still,  Lord  Fareham's  replies  were  most 
unsatisfactorily  negative;  and  having  simply 
signified  his  desire  to  be  left  alone,  he  was  about 
to  return  to  his  uneasy  contemplations,  when 
the  man,  whose  curiosity  and  sympathy  were 
excited  by  a  mood  of  mind  which  not  even 
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coquiUes  de  volaUle  a  la  financiere  and  a  bottle 
of  L^oville  were  able  to  stimulate,  re-opened 
the  door  to  announce,  with  a  joyful  countenance, 
that  Mr.  Harbottle  Driftington  was  in  the 
ooffee-room,  and  desirous  of  seeing  his  Lord- 
ship. 

Lord  Fareham  half  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
was  abouli  to  throw  down  his  napkin  and 
attempt  an  escape  from  the  house,  so  odious  to 
him  at  that  moment  was  intrusion  of  any  kind  ; 
bat  most  of  all,  the  intrusion  of  a  man  like 
Drifiangton, — ^a  creature  of  the  dubs  and  coteries, 
whose  existence  consisted  in  hearing  and  re- 
peating ;  hearing,  in  order  that  he  might  repeat 

again, — repeating,  in  order  that  more  might  be 
told  him.  But  before  he  could  execute  more 
than  the  first  movement,  Driftington,  who  had 
followed  dose  upon  the  beds  of  the  waiter,  was 
in  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Fareham,  how  are  you  ?" — cried  he, 
unceremoniously  sitting  down.  "I  could  not 
hdieve  my  ears,  when  assured  you  were  here 

c  2 
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again.  You  were  one  of  those  for  whom  I 
inquired  this  morning,  on  arriving  fix>m  Ire- 
land ;  and  every  body  told  me  you  had  started 
yesterday  for  De  Lisle's,  and  that  your  father 
had  got  all  the  world  and  his  wife  at  Fareham 
Castle,  whom  you  were  on  your  way  to  join." 

**  I  was  on  my  way.  But  recollecting  some 
business  I  had  neglected  in  London,  I  retraced 
my  steps." 

"  Business,  eh? — Some  fellow  you  had  for- 
gotten to  call  out  ? — or  some  girl  to  whom  you 
had  forgotten  to  propose  ? — or  some  bill  you  had 
forgotten  to  pay  ? — or,  perhaps,  only  some  man 
you  had  forgotten  to  ask  to  dinner?  Do  you 
remember  Bob  Presto,  returning  from  Calais  to 
Paris,  on  the  spur  of  a  similar  quahn  of  con- 
science ?" — 

"  As  I  am  dining  alone,  par  preference  and 
for  the  sake  of  quiet,  you  are  answered  on  the 
latter  question.  The  others  are  such  as  a  man 
never  ventures  to  ask  with  the  expectation  of 
receiving  an  answer." 
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"Cnisly,  eh? — ^Then  I  suspect  I  have  hit 
home !  But  no  matter !  you  are  here,  and  that's 
enough.  Monstrously  glad  I  am  to  see  you ;  for 
I  was  amazingly  disappointed  this  morning,  when 
I  beard  that  you  had  left  town." 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me  then?" 
demanded  Lord  Fareham,  whose  nervous  suscep- 
tibility was  already  b^inning  to  be  alarmed  by 
the  announcement  of  any  person  having  'particu- 
lar business'  with  him. 

"  A  thousand  things,  my  dear  fellow !" 

The  young  man  was  relieved  In  the  world, 
"  a  thousand  things  "  constitute  the  synonym  of 
"nothing." 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  wanted  to  congratulate 
you-" 

"  Thanks !"  was  the  succinct  reply^  of  Lord 
Fareham,  who  was  not  one  of  those  who  evince 
their  respect  for  the  woman  of  their  choice,  by 
denying  their  engagement  even  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar. — "  At  present,  there  is  nothing  settled 
to  can  for  your  congratulations." 
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"  Pardon  me,  pardon  me>  pardon  me !" — cried 
Driftington,  who  had  already  approached  his 
chair  to  the  table,  on  which  the  claret  and 
oranges  remained,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  prolonging  his  stay  ;  ^'  all  is  completely 
settled  1  I  had  it  from  Lord  Tarleton,  who  is 
married  you  know,  to  a  cousin  of  the  Duke's." 

'^  But  who  is  no  way  connected,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  with  eithw  the  Lorn  family,  or — or — 
my  own !"  added  Lord  Fareham  in  a  lower  voice, 
still  believing  that  his  companion  alluded  to  his 
intended  alliance. 

"  I  can  promise  you,"  returned  Driftington,  in 
a  more  confidential  tone,  *'  that  the  Duke  is  as 
safe  as  if  you  had  him  in  your  hat  1  While  the 
opposition  are  crowing  in  the  expectation  of  a 
majority  of  twenty^ix>  your  &ther,  to  whom  we 
are  already  so  deeply  indebted,  has  secured  a 
most  unexpected  accession  of  strength  in  this 
coalition.  Nay^  don't  deny  it !  Unless  his  doings 
who  on  earth  could  have  brought  over  the  most 
mulish  and  pig-headed  of  mankind  ?»--And  as  I 
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said  before,  you  have  him  in  your  hat  I  Such  a 
ooaEtion  never  strengthened  a  government! — 
Thirty-four  votes  1  Conceive,  I  entreat  you, 
conceive  what  a  coup^-main  I — What  a  trium- 
phant majority  to  meet  parliament  at  the  com- 
mencement of  such  a  session  as  we  have  before 
us ! — ^M y  dear  Fareham,  you  must  again  allow 
me  to  congratulate  you.'' 

''At  present,  I  have  taken  so  small  a  share  in 
politics,"  relied  Lord  Fareham,  in  a  listless 
though  harassed  manner,  '^  that  I  fear  I  cannot 
screw  myself  up  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
you  seem  to  i^uire." 

''But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  &ct  that»  but  for  this  accession  of  strength, 
the  ministry  ooold  not  have  stood  a  month ! 
The  Irish  question  must  have  crushed  them.  I 
pomise  you  that  in  Dublin,  it  was  scarcely 
expected  they  would  have  courage  to  &ce  parlia- 
ment at  alL  However,  as  I  said  before,  thanks 
to  your  &ther,  we  have  it  hollow ! — Snug  for 
the  sesnon — snug  for  half-a-dozen  sessionsl*-^ 
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In  fact,  I  see  no  chance  of  our  being  out  for  the 
next  twenty  years." 

"  Let  me  congratulate  yoUy  then,  instead  of 
accepting  your  congratulations/'  observed  Lord 
Fareham,  "  for  I  am  aware  of  the  value  you 
attach  to  all  this.  If  the  Duke  of  Hythe 
have  come  over,  a  great  point  has  certainly  been 
obtained.  But  I  am  not  the  more  convinced 
that— that  my  father  has    any  share   in  his 


conversion." 


^'  Close,  eh?  The  surer  sign  that  it  {9  his  doing 
and  that  you  are  in  the  secrets  of  the  prison* 
house  1  Keep  them,  my  dear  boy,  keep  them 
and  welcome.  All  I  care  for  is  the  result ! — ^All 
that  touches  me,  is  the  result  I — ^A  majority  of 
fifty-two ! — ^By  Jove,  it  is  too  glorious !" 

Lord  Fareham's  symptoms  of  impatience  were 
now  unmistakable :  but  Driftington,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  house,  was  accustomed  to  confront 
symptoms  of  impatience  with  unconcern ;  and 
accordingly  proceeded  to  imfold  to  his  irritated 
companion  with  the  utmost  sang-fix)id,  the  most 
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secret  details  of  a  political  intrigue,  which,  had  it 
really  existed,  would  have  been  kept  concealed 
finom  public  participation  with  the  most  cautious 
reserve. 

'^  Perhaps,"  cried  Driftington,  suddenly  inter- 
rupting himself,  on  perceiving  that  not  a  syllable 
could  be  extracted  in  reply, — "  perhaps  you  have 
cut  the  big  wigs  at  Fareham,  at  such  a  crisis, 
and  are  going  down  to  Welworths  ? — Quite 
right,  my  dear  feUew,  I  perfectly  agree  with  you ! 
Nothing  so  great  a  bore  as  the  company  of  a 
set  of  men  at  the  moment  they  have  such  a  pro- 
digious roc's  egg  to  cackle  over  I  Nothing  else 
talked  of — ^nothing  else  thought  of! — I  quite 
agree  with  you,  that  Fareham  Casde  must  be 
the  deuce  of  a  bore  this  Christmas.  And  so 
you  are  going  dovm  to  Welworths? — ^Well,  if 
I  had  guessed  as  much,  I  would  have  made  my 
arrangements  to  go  there  too.  I  was  there  last 
year,  and  thought  the  thing  decidedly  bad. 
Jephson  has  such  avillanous  set  of  people  about 
him.   Amusing  enough,  certainly;  but  one  makes 

c  3 
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awkward  acquaintances  at  Wdworths,  and  they 
stick  to  one  afterwards.  However,  had  I  known 
you  were  to  be  of  the  party  this  year,  I  would 
have  waived  my  objections,  and  contrived  to 
manage  it/' 

'^  But  what  makes  you.for  a  moment  suppose 
I  am  going  to  Welworths  ?'* 

"  Because  every  third  person  I  met  this 
morning,  said  he  was  going  there.  —  All 
the  loose  people  I  found  on  the  pavi^  were 
engaged  to  Jephson.-^— There  is  to  be  an  im- 
mense party." 

"  You  did  not  find  me  loose  on  the  favi^^ 
replied  Lord  Fareham^  '^  I  hate  immense 
parties,  and  never  was  at  Welworths  in  my 
life. — ^I  have  only  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
Sir  John  Jephson."  , 

"  And  enough  too,  1  promise  you ! — ^His 
house  is  a  perfect  menagerie.  The  broken- 
down  Uons,  who  cannot  find  a  den  elsewhere, 
are  sure  to  be  heard  of  in  his  set.  Yes !  Wel- 
worths is  a  house   of    call  for  broken-down 
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Konst — A  capital  name,  di? — Abominable  of 
you  to  give  it,  though ;  you,  who  say  you  have 
only  a  distant  bowing  acquaintance  with  Sir 
John  r— 

'*  Does  it  require  to  be  a  man's  bosom 
fiiend,  to  say  something  of  him  peculiarly 
bitter?" — replied  Lord  Fareham,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  My  dear  feDow,  you  never  saw  such  a  set 

of  people  as  we  had  last  year !"  cried  Drifting- 

ton,  unheeding.     "  All  the  regular  diners  out 

and  monkey  men  collected  together,   as   the 

pidq)odcets  are  at  Botany  Bay,  with  nobody's 

podcet  to  pidc     All  actors — ^no  audience ;  and 

you  may  suppose  that  they  would  have  sooner 

expired  than  laugh  at  each  other's  jokes.     It 

was  really  terrible  to  hear  the   dead  silence 

that  succeeded  every  pun  1  However,  therell 
be  laughing    enough,    IH   answer  for  it,   at 

Fareham  Castle,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances; so  I  strongly  advise  you  to  invite 
yoor  man  to  dinner  in  all  spieed,  or  shoot  him, 
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and  have  done  with  it,  and  return  to  your 
lares  and  penates." 

At  any  other  moment,  Lord  Fareham  might 
have  been  tempted  to  observe  to  the  intruder 
that,  in  these  times,  people  seem  disposed  to 
dispense  with  invitations.  But  his  mind  was 
too  much  preoccupied  for  pleasantry, — his  spirits 
too  much  depressed  for  retort. 

"  I  am  passing  through  town  on  my  way  to 
Queen's  Clere,"  resumed  Driftington,  as  if  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  which  his  companion 
showed  little  disposition  to  make.  "Pleasant 
house  enough ; — ^though  Fm  sure  I  don't  know 
why  Lady  Hester  goes  on  inviting  me ;  except, 
indeed,  as  the  bosom  friend  of  those  who  are 
better  matches  than  myself.  Ah,  my  dear 
Fareham! — I  am  afraid  you  were  a  sad  rogue 
in  that  quarter !" 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  understanding  you?" 
said  the  yoimg  man,  almost  out  of  patience. 

"  You  don't  pretend  ignorance  that  poor 
Frances  Hope  is  dying  in  love  with  you  ? — " 
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"  Most  complete ;  and  if  I  thought  you  had 
the  slightest  grounds  for  half  your  random 
assertions,  might  think  it  necessary  to  add, 
that  no  attentions  of  mine  ever  gave  the  shadow 
of  foundation  for  such  an  inference." 

"Come,  come,  come! — ^When  you  danced 
with  her  at  half  the  balls  last  season !" 

"  Among  fifty  other  partners  of  her  own 
and  mine." 

"  Wen  then,  I  have  seen  you  take  her  to 
the  carriage  at  the  opera  a  thousand  tunes." 

"  Rve  at  the  utmost ;  and  when  expressly 
asked  to  do  so  by  Lady  Hester." 

"Well!  I  shall  certainly  tell  them  that   I 

saw  you  on  my  way  through   town;   though 

not  altogether   so   radiant   with    your   double 
trhunph, — ^private  and  public, — as  I  expected." 
"  You  would  really  oblige   me  by   finding 
some  better  topic  of  conversation  at  Queen's 
Clere,  than  my  looks  or  prospects !"  said  Lord 

Fareham,  peevishly. 
"Why,   you   don't  mean  to  insinuate,   my 
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dear  fellow^  that  anything  is  amiss  with  your 
prospects  ?"  persisted  Driftington.  "  I  am 
aware  that  the  Clantullin  fiunily  are  deuced 
sharp,  knowing,  canny  folks!  I  was  always 
afraid  you  might  have  some  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  them,  when  it  came  to  the  point ! 
Settlements  too  stiff,  eh? — Gad!  I  thought 
so,  the  moment  I  saw  you! — ^However,  your 
father  rmight  stretch  a  point  just  now  that 
his  affairs,  and  the  nation^s  are  getting  on  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  knots  an  hour!'* — 

Lord  Fareham  had  some  difficulty  in  main* 
taining  his  sang-froid  under  these  persevering 
attacks.  He  knew,  however,  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  leave  such  a  man  as  Driftington  astride  upon 
a  £sdse  impression.  Within  four  and  twenty 
hours,  the  dubs  would  be  ringing  with  the  story 
of  the  rapacity  of  the  Earl  of  Clantullin,  or 
the  shabbiness  of  the  Earl  of  Arlingham. 

*'  In  one  word,  Driftington,"  said  he,  *^  I 
have  had  no  misunderstanding  with  Lady 
Evelyn  Lorn,  or  her  family.    There  has  been, 
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as  yet»  no  question  of  settlements  between  us ; — 
nor  do  I  see  why  the  simple  circumstance  of 
eating  a  cutlet  at  the  CIar«[idoni  entitles  you 
to  invent  romances  on  my  account. — ^I  must 
reaDy  b^  yon  to  exercise  your  skill  in  behalf  of 
some  more  deserving  person. — ^And  now,  good 
night ! — ^I  am  about  to  pay  my  bill,  and  be  off." 

"My  dear  fellow^  I  will  walk  home  with 
you, — my  vray  lies  past  yoijr  door,"  cried  Mr. 
Harbotde  Drifidngton,  not  the  least  abashed. 

*^  I  am  not  going  home." 

"To  the  play  then,  of' course-;  for  there  is 
not  a  soul  in  town,  or  a  single  house  open! 
— Ill  go  with  you  and  welcome ! — One  never 
has  time  for  the  theatres  dming  the  season, — 
or  more  properly,  the  session." 

"I  am  not  going  to  the  theatre.  I  have  a  private 
engagement,  and  must  wish  you  good  night." 

"  A  private  engagement,  eh? — I  understand  I 
— ^Re,  fie,  fie,  Fareham  !  With  so  pretty  a  bride 
in  the  case  as  Lady  Evelyn,  I  reoJly  think ! — 
However,  you  may  rely  upon  me.     Not  a  word 
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of  it  at  Queen's  Clere,  I  promise  you ; — ^though 
it  would  probably  afford  some  litde  consola- 
tion to  poor  Frances  Hope,  to  learn  what 
sort  of  a  Benedict  she  might  have  found  in 
you/' 

Driflington  was  still  talking,  when  Lord 
Fareham,  having  hurried  past  him,  was  already 
in  the  street ;  rightly  conjecturing  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  more  than  one  of  the 
dubs  would  be  diverted  by  a  sketch  of  his 
sulky  solitary  dinner  at  the  Clarendon;  with 
supplementary  hints  that  he  had  been  either 
turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father,  or  rejected 
by  Lady  Evelyn  Lorn. 

It  was  not  till  he  regained  the  *^  home  no 
more  his  own,"  and,  having  thrown  himself 
into  an  arm-chair,  opposite  a  blazing  fire  in  his 
dressing-room,  reflected  that  he  had  the  whole 
wakeful  night  before  him  for  unmolested  con- 
sideration,  that  he  could  recover  the  petty  irri- 
tation of  having  been  thus  gratuitously  intruded 
upon.     It  was  evident  that  Driftington  knew 
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the  real  value  of  his  company,  by  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  he  threw  it  away ! 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Lord  Fareham  com- 
posed himsdf  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  house 
door. — ^A  knock,  at  that  hour — at  that  season 
of  the  year ! — ^What  could  it  mean  ? 

Before  he  had  time  to  summon  the  porter  to 
reodve  his  orders  of  exclusion,  he  heard  the  steps 
of  poor  old  Mrs.  Smith  stealing  towards  his  door. 

*'Mr.  Harbottle  Driftington's  compliments. 
Sir,  and  he  have  brought  back  the  pocket-book 
youl^  on  the  table  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel, 
when  you  paid  your  bilL — He  would  not  have 
disturbed  you  to-night,  Sir,  but  he  thought, 
perhaps,  you  might  fed  uneasy  on  discovering 
that  you  had  lost  it." 

Lord  Fareham  felt  fiEU*  more  uneasy,  how- 
ever, when,  being  restored  to  his  hands,  he 
discovered  that  it  contained  a  few  mysterious 
lioes  of  adjuration,  addressed  to  him  by  Sir 
James  De  Lisle  after  their  separation  the  pre- 
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ceding  night.  Though  almost  ashamed  of 
himself  for  the  supposition  that  a  dasped 
pocket-book  could  not  safely  pass  through  the 
hands  of  a  man  calling  himself  a  genUeman, 
a  man  of  education  and  standing  in  society, 
the  prying  and  gossiping  propensities  of  Drift- 
ington  were  too  notorious  not  to  provoke  sus- 
picion. Moreover,  the  unusual  drcamstanoe  of 
his  having  left  the  pocket-book  with  the  Sf9^ 
vantSy  without  an  attempt  at  further  intrusion, 
looked  sufficiently  like  consciousness;  and,  at 
all  events,  the  discovery  that  the  allied  ^'  pri- 
vate engagement"  of  Lord  Fareham,  was  a  mere 
pretext  to  get  rid  of  his  company,  was  not  likely 
to  liberalize  his  opinions  or  soften  his  reports 
concerning  the  unaccountable  abruptness  of  his 
return  to  town. 

Among  the  besetting  miseries  of  Lord  Fare- 
ham's  position,  however,  these  vexations  were 
not  likely  to  be  long  dwelt  upon ! — He  had 
still  to  struggle  against  the  billows  of  '^  a  sea  of 
troubles !"— 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows. 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so. 
For  sonow's  eyes,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Diride  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 

SHAKSFBABB. 

The  late  Countess  of  Arlingham,  the  hi- 
therto supposed  mother  of  Lord  Fareham,  was 
die  orphan  niece  and  ward  of  Sir  Andrew 
De  Lisle;  by  whom  she  had  been  so  tenderly 
reared  and  educated,  that  most  people  concluded 
he  iiit^ided  his  portionless  kinswoman  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  his  son. 

Such,  however,  were  not  his  views;  and  on 
discovering,  as  the  cousins  advanced  towards 
inaturity,  that  the  beauty  of  SeUna  De  Lisle  was 
inaldng  a  stronger  impression  than  he  desired 
on  the  mind  of  the  young  man,  the  heir  of 
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Holme  Court,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the 
Guards  according  to  the  original  intentions  of 
his  family,   was  despatched  to  the  continent 

* 

with  a  private  tutor,  with  strict  instructions 
as  regarded  the  interception  of  his  English  cor- 
respondance. 

It  surprised  Sir  Andrew,  indeed,  to  perceive 
how  little  the  young  lover  appeared  to  resent 
this  peremptory  disposal  of  his  destinies;  not 
surmising  that  he  quitted  England  without 
anxiety  or  alarm,  through  perfect  confidence 
in  the  affections  of  his  cousin.  For  Selina  had 
promised  —  Selina  had  pledged  herself  1 — So 
soon  as  she  had  attained  her  majority,  and 
independence  of  the  guardianship  of  her  unde, 
she  was  to  become  the  wife  of  him,  who, 
though  only  two  years  older  than  herself,  had 
obtained  unlimited  influence  over  her  mind. 

James  De  Lisle  did  not  reflect  that  charac- 
ters thus  easily  subjected  to  the  ascendancy  of 
others,  are  open  to  new  impressions  and  new 
influences;  and  that»  during  his  absence,   his 
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&ther  might  unduly  work  upon  the  plastic 
dispositioDS  of  his  coiisin. — ^When,  therefore, 
readered  anxious  by  her  prolonged  silence,  he 
hurried  back  to  England  at  the  dose  of  a 
year's  absence,  and  arrived  at  Holme  Court 
three  days  after  her  union  with  the  Earl  of 
Ariingham,  he  was  as  much  startled  and  as 
thoroughly  overwhelmed,  as  if  the  world  con- 
tained no  antecedent  example  of  female  incon* 
stancy ! 

It  was  in  vain  his  father  represented  to  him 
that  their  affection  had  been  a  mere  boy-and- 
giilish  attachment,  unworthy  to  stand  the  test 
of  absence.  It  was  in  vain  Sir  Andrew  re* 
presented  that,  had  his  niece  persisted  in  encour- 
aging her  cousin  to  rebellion,  he  would  have 
cot  off  his  son  with  a  shilling,  rather  than 
authorise  a  marriage  which  warred  against  all 
his  feelings  and  principles  ; — ^a  marriage  be- 
tween first  cousins, — ^fetal  to  the  prospects  of 
a  femily  in  every  point  of  view ; — ^the  unhap- 
py young  man  would  listen  to  no  arguments. 
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— ^to  no  consolations.  The  superiority  of  the 
bridegroom  m  rank  and  mental  qualifications 
was  but  an  aggravation  of  his  mortification. 
— He  was  not  only  deserted,  but  felt  that 
a  man,  deserving  the  distinction,  had  been 
preferred  to  himself. — ^The  Earl,  who  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  rising  young  men 
of  the  day,  had  evidently  supplanted  him  in  the 
affections  he  had  believed  so  fondly  and  firmly 
his  own ! — It  was  consequently  upon  Selina, 
and  not  upon  his  father,  he  visited  the  fi-us- 
tration  of  his  hopes. 

And  how? — ^for  those  who  witnessed  their 
first  meeting,  some  months'^  after  the  brilliant 
alliance  formed  by  Miss  De  Lisle,  had  certainly 
no  reason  to  infer  that  the  fervent  congratula- 
tions of  her  cousin  were  otherwise  than  sin- 
cere.— It  was  in  London  they  met; — amid 
the  crush  and  hiury  of  the  season ;  and  Selina, 
who,  almost  from  the  period  of  her  cousin's 
departure  from  England,  had  been  induced  by 
his   apparent  neglect  and   the    misrepresenta- 
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tions  of  his  father  of  the  dissolute  life  he  was 
leading  od  the  continent,  to  believe  herself 
utterly  forgotten,  was  now  too  happy  in  the 
destinies  which  providence  had  assigned  her, 
to  take  much  heed  of  the  variations  of  his 
coontenanoe,  or  ponder  over  the  exaggeration 
(^lus  expressions  of  joy. 

As  the  adored  wife  of  a  man  of  superior 
merit, — an  adored  wife  with  the  prospect  of 
soon  becoming  a  happy  mother, — ^it  was  easy 
to  bduM  in  James  De  Lisle  only  an  affec- 
tionate kinsman;  whose  friendship  was  not 
Ekely  to  be  shaken  by  those  vices  and  volatili- 
ties, whidi  had  fortunately  prevented  their 
union  ere  it  was  too  late  for  her  happiness. 
It  did  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  her  that  the 
man,  who  had  forgotten  and  renounced  her 
the  moment  she  was  out  of  sight,  could  still 
regard  her  with  more  than  kinsmanly  affec- 
tion. 

Though  unaware  of  the  train  of  deceptions 
which  had  led  to  this  state  of  feeling,  it  was 
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precisely  thus  that  James  Delisle  desired  to 
find  the  woman,  by  whom  he  felt  himself  so 
deeply  injured ; — ^the  woman  on  whom  he  had 
already  sworn  to  be  as  deeply  revenged.  He 
wished  him  to  be  self-reliant,  unobservant,  un- 
inquiring.  He  wished  to  become  her  confiden- 
tial friend.  No  surer  vantage  ground,  for  one 
who  purposes  to  become  a  deadly  enemy ! 

But  the  post  thus  coveted  and  speedily 
attained,  proved  to  be  one  of  torment  to  him- 
self. The  young  wife  had  nothing  to  confide 
but  her  grateful  affection  for  the  man  who  had 
chosen  her,  poor  and  untitled,  to  be  the  queen 
of  his  happy  home,  and  partner  of  his  public 
distinctions ;  and  the  loathing  lover  had  scarcely 
patience  with  the  humility  of  her  devotion  to 
his  rival, — ^Whenever  they  met,  he  had  to 
listen  to  her  aspirings  after  greater  excellence 
and  higher  accomplishments,  in  order  to  be- 
come more  worthy  the  name  she  bore. — Then 
came  her  anxiety  that  the  child  about  to  be  bom 
to  the  Earl,  should  be  a  son — an  heir ; — ^that 
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he  should  resemble  his  &ther  in  mental  dis- 
tinctioiis  and  firmness  of  diaracter. — Yes! — 
so  thoroaghly  had  she  forgotten,  that  the  re- 
served and  diathetic  Mr.  De  Lisle,  who  lounged 
by  her  side,  had  ever  been  the  dear  cousin 
James  who  loved  her  better  than  his  life,  that 
she  actually  ventured  to  talk  to  Attn  of  the 
fotore  Lord  Fareham  who  was  to  walk  in  the 
8^)6  of  the  Eail  €i  Aiiingham !  No  passii^ 
over  that ! — Sudi  utter  want  of  sympathy  and 
perception  was  past  fcvgiveness ! — 

As  the  period  a^>proached  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  haiminess  of  the  woman  thus  loved 
and  hated,  the  strugg^  of  passion,  in  the  breast 
rf  De  Lisie,  became  indeed  terriUe.  The  Coun- 
tess was  suflkiently  young  and  delicate  for  her 
fiiOMis  to  be  solicitous  on  her  account ;  and  as 
she  now  seklom  appeared  in  sodety,  he  had  a 
fair  petext  f^x*  fiequent  visits  to  her  house. 
Ofien,  after  spending  an  hour  by  her  side, 
detecting  in  her  words,  looks,  and  occupa- 
tMns,  a  thousand  unavowed  references  to  the 

VOL.  L  D 
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expected  treasure  which  was  to  perfect  her 
household  happiness,  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
exterminate  both  it  and  her ;  and  if  the  Earl, 
in  the  peaceful  serenity  of  domestic  love  had 
entered  the  room  at  that  moment,  some  deadly 
insult  and  deadly  conflict  might  possibly  have 
been  the  residt. 

But  with  the  cold  deW  rising  on  his  fore- 
head, and  the  execrations  stifled  in  his  breast, 
he  forbore;  forbore,  because  contemplating  a 
further-sighted  and  colder-blooded  revenge. 
It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  no  accidental 
interference  revealed  to  him,  in  this  excited 
state  of  feeling,  the  share  taken  by  his  father 
in  all  that  had  occurred;  for  it  required 
stronger  principles  of  self-restraint  than  existed 
in  the  soul  of  De  Lisle,  to  modify  his  desire  of 
vengeance. 

The  little  victim,  on  whom  he  had  anchored 
his  hopes  of  retribution,  was  fated  to  escape 
him. — ^The  child  was  bom  dead  1  Another, 
which  succeeded  the  following  year  to  its  in- 
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liaitaDoe  of  hatred,  survived  only  a  day.  And 
as  the  repinings  of  the  young  Countess  were 
duly  confided  to  him, — to  him  alone,  as  her 
nearest  kinsman  and  earliest  companion, — ^the 
fedmgs  whidi  might  otherwise  have  languished 
into  tameness,  were  preserved  in  all  their  in- 
tensity. Nay,  with  the  perversity  of  an  evil 
nund,  his  passion  for  the  adoring  wife  of  the 
Earl  of  Ailingham,  appeared  to  grow  with  the 
years  whidi  would  have  probably  obliterated  aD 
charai  in  poor  Selina,  had  she  become  the  part- 
ner of  luslife. 

Never  had  she  speared  to  him  so  beautiful 
as  when,  weeping  over  the  cofiin  which  con- 
tained the  third  living  infant  wrested  6rom  her 

affections;  which,  having  survived  the  epoch 
&tal  to  its  predecessors,  she  had  put  the  fuD 

warmth  of  her  loving  heart  into  her  hopes  of 

rearing  to  manhood.     It   happened  that   Sir 

Andrew  De  Lisle  and  his  son  were  her  guests  at 

Fareiuun  Castle  at  the  moment  of  the  sudden 
31ness  which  deprived  her  of   this    last    and 

D   ^ 
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dearest  treasure;  and  as  the  Earl  had  been 
sent  for  express  to  Windsor  for  the  discharge  of 
his  public  'duties,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
counsels  and  attentions  of  her  cousin  should 
acquire  new  value  in  the  sight  of  the  afflicted 
woman.  Sir  Andrew  was  now  old,  infirm, 
indifferent.  But  his  son  appeared  to  enter  into 
her  feelings,  as  she  poured  forth  her  simple 
lamentations  over  the  body  of  her  child. 

A  better  man  would  have  been  touched 
by  the  self-deprecation  with  which,  even  in 
the  bitterest  of  her  grief,  poor  Lady  Arling- 
ham  admitted  that,  if  permitted  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  retain  a  living  child  as  the  heir  to 
its  father's  virtues,  her  happiness  would  be  too 
great  for  mortal  desert ;  and  as  she  proceeded 
to  point  out  to  the  seemingly  sympathising 
friend  the  trace  in  that  little  marble  face  of  the 
features  dearest  to  her  on  earth,  it  seemed  as 
though  some  fiend  were  instigating  her  to  stir 
up  the  embers  of  wrath  which  her  tears  might 
otherwise  have  quenched  for  evermore. 
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The  foDowing  summer,  Selina  was  again 
about  to  become  a  mother;  and  the  letters 
whidi  aonomiced  to  her  oousin  that  she  was 
fuBer  than  ever  of  hope  and  couiigey  strength- 
ened in  health  by  time  and  the  vigilant  tender- 
ness of  those  around  her,  reached  him  as  he 
was  attending  the  death-bed  of  his  fitther.  The 
old  man's  agony  was  a  prolonged  one;  and 
the  little  Lord  Fareham  was  older  than  any 
previous  child  of  Selina's,  before  the  kinsman, 
who  had  now  attained  tiie  enjoyment  of  his 
fiunily  honours  and  estates,  opposed  his  broad- 
honmed  weepers  to  its  laced  robing. 

"*  Is  he  not  a  noble  little  fellow?"  cried  the 
proud  and  happy  mother,  as  she  exhibited  him 
to  Sir  James  De  Lisle.  ^  If  my  poor  dear 
node  had  only  lived  to  see  and  bless  him ; — ^my 
node,  who  was  to  me  so  good  and  steady  a 
fiiend  I  Dearest  cousin,  it  is  to  you  I  must  now 
look  for  a  continuance  of  that  femily  affection, 
—the  only  blessing  I  enjoy,  which  is  not  derived 
from  the  best  of  husbands  1" 
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On  that  hinty  the  benediction  which  had 
spontaneously  risen  to  the  lips  of  Sir  James  De 
Lisle  at  sight  of  the  innocent  beauty  of  the 
noble  boy,  was  converted  into  a  cleaving  curse ! — 

Such  was  the  connexion  between  the  parties 
interwoven  by  Sir  James  into  the  extraordinary 
narrative  which  had  recently  startled  the  mind 
of  Lord  Fareham*  To  the  son  of  SeUna, 
indeed,  he  had  avowed  nothing  of  the  early 
engagement  subsisting  between  them;  all  he 
admitted,  as  regarded  the  Countess  of  Arling- 
ham.  being  the  tie  of  conaanguinity.  height- 
ened  by  the  warmest  feelings  of  kinsmanly 
attachment. 

^^  I  loved  her  as  the  dearest  of  sisters  V*  was 
his  expression,  in  describing  to  her  son  the 
worldly  position  of  the  Countess;  ^^  and  on  my 
return  to  England,  it  was  to  me,  as  to  a  valued 
brother,  she  confided  the  bitterness  of  her  mor^ 
tification  at  remaining  childless.  The  affec- 
tion entertained  for  her  by  your  father,  she 
said,  did  not  prevent  him  from  letting  her  per-^ 
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ceive  how  grievously  he  was  disappointed  at  the 
idea  of  his  family  honours  hecoming  extinct — 
andhisiamily  estates  descending  to  his  worthless 
cousin,  Sir  George  Strickland ;  while  as  to  the 
Countess-Dowager,  my  poor  cousin  scarcely 
ventured  to  admit  the  tauntings  and  humi- 
liations she  had  to  endure  at  her  hands  !  The 
death  of  her  children, — so  cruel  a  bereavement 
to  her  yoimg  heart, — ^was  made  a  matter  of 
reproach  to  her  :  for  those  she  loved  as  the 
babes  of  her  bosom,  were  to  her  husband's 
femily  only  the  heirs  of  its  honours. 

"When,  therefore,  my  dear  Fareham,  I  saw 
poor  Sdina's  health  fSuling,  and  her  spirit  sink- 
ing under  the  influence  of  renewed  disappoint- 
ment and  perpetual  reproach,  I  conceived  a 
desperate  project.  The  last  babe  of  Lady 
Arilingham,  though  so  &ir  and  promising  in  its 
early  infancy,  soon  exhibited  the  symptoms  of 
fctal  disorganisation  which  had  carried  off  its 
predecessors.  Already,  it  was  beginning  to 
ficken;  and  in  the  wasted  form,  and  despair- 
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ing  face  of  my  afflicted  cousin,  I  beheld  indi- 
cations of  the  loss  of  both,  when  accident 
made  me  a  spectator  of  the  scene  I  have  already 
described  to  you; — ^a  scene  which,  would  to 
heaven  I  could  expunge  from  my  mind  for 
evermore ! — 

"  The  contrast  between  that  lovely  infant — 
starved,  beaten,  persecuted,  abhorred, — ^and  the 
poor  perishing  babe  of  the  Countess,  suggested 
a  fatal  expedient  to  my  mind. 

"  For  it  was  I,  dear  Henry,  who,  from  first 
to  last,  was  solely  and  only  to  blame.  The 
project  was  mine — ^the  fulfilment  mine.  The 
crime  —  therefore,  the  crime  be  on  my 
head  !"— 

"  While  the  atonement  rests  wholly  on  my 
own  !"  was  the  murmured  interruption  of  Lord 
Fareham.  But  of  the  ejaculation  forced  out 
of  the  depths  of  his  heart,  his  kinsman  took  no 
heed. 

"  The  venerable  nurse,  by  whom  Selina  and 
myself  had  been  reared,  still  presided  in  her 
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estabEshmenV  said  De  lasle;    ^'and  the  old 
lady  entertained  an  idea,  and  had  communicated 
the  impression  to  myself,  that  the  system  pur- 
sued by  your  mother's  medical  attendants  to- 
wards her  children,  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
misdiief.     If  the  babes  who  had   successively 
perished  at  Fareham  Castle,  could  have  been 
bom  and  reared  in  some  humble  healthy  cot- 
tage, she  was  persuaded  that  they  would  have 
Kved   and  prospered.      When,   therefore,    the 
physicians  announced  that  the  last-bom  of  the 
predestined  race  exhibited  the  same  fatal  symp- 
toms as  the  rest,  the  faithful  old  creature,  so 
attached  to  your  poor  mother,  and  so  long  an 
eye-vsitness  of  her  trials,  was  readily  persuaded 
by  me  to  substitute  for  the  sick  infant  one 
whom  I  annoimced  as  the  healthy  child  of  one 
of  my  tenants,  under  whose  care  the  little  Lord 
Fareham  was  likely  to  be  perfectly  restored ;  on 
my  undotaking  to  accept,  in  the  sequel,  the 
Uame  of  so  bold  an  attempt,  and  reveal  the 
secret  to  her  lord  and  lady  on  bringing  back 

D  3 
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to  them,  at  some  future  period^  the  convalescent 
treasure  of  their  house. 

'^  Assisted  by  her  ministry  and  counsel,  the 
change  was  less  difficult  to  be  effected  than  you 
might  suppose.  The  strong  opiate  administered 
to  the  miserable  outcast  1  had  rescued  from 
its  unnatural  parents,  reduced  it  for  a  time 
to  a  state  almost  resembling  the  weakness 
of  the  dying  babe  of  the  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess—** 

''  But  that  a  mother's  eyes  could  be  so  de- 
ceived !"  exclaimed  Lord  Fareham.  '*  No !  that 
woman  could  not  have  really  loved  her  infant,  or 
she  would  instantly  have  detected  the  deception 
practised  on  her  I  The  physicians,  the  father, 
might  be  blinded;  but  a  vigilant,  tender, 
eagle-eyed,  nursing  mother — oh  !  never, — 
never  !'* 

"  She  toas  deceived !  Even  I  had  been  anx- 
ious and  doubtful  on  this  score ;  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  agitation  with  which  I  beheld  her 
press  for  the  first  time  to  her  poor  heart,  the 
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Httile  a£ea  we  had  imposed  upon  her.  But  she 
was  too  thankful  to  Heaven  for  a  change  in  its 
vppearBRce  which  she  attrihuted  to  a  favourable 
turn  m  its  disorder^  to  be  very  observant.  The 
eyes  of  the  fond  mother  were  too  full  of  tears  of 
gratitude,  to  see  clearly. 

''The  old  nurse,  meanwhile,  found  all  her 
scruples  quieted  by  the  perfect  success  of  our 
project.  While  the  physicians  earned  the  good-  ^ 
win  of  the  happy  parents  by  the  gradual  conva- 
lesceuce,  as  it  appeared,  of  their  io&nt  heir,  I 
ooostantty  brought  her  assurances,  my  dear 
Henry,  of  the  corresponding  improvement  of 
her  nursling.  A  veiy  few  weeks,  I  assured 
her,  would  suffice  to  place  it  on  a  par  with 
its  representative,  and  enable  me  to  eiq>lain  all  to 
the  Earl  and  Countess.  But,  alas  1  for  my 
veracity !  within  two  days  of  its  removal,  it  had 
fulfilled  the  predictions  of  the  physicians,  and 
given  up  the  ghost !" — 

''Thank  Heaven  I  have  not  been  the  means 
of  keeping  a  living  child  in  estrangement  from 
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the  affection  of  its  parents  1"— exclaimed  Lord 
Fareham,  fervently. 

"  Very  different,  however,  were  my  own  emo- 
tions on  seeing  its  little  wasted  Hmbs  consigned 
to  the  grave!  My  attachment  to  Selina  had 
deadened  my  sense  of  all  that  was  wrong  in  mf 
act  of'  imposition,  till  the  excitement  of  success 
was  at  an  end.  But  when  I  saw  that  it  was  no 
longer  in  my  power  to  make  restitution,  my  heart 
sank  vdthin  me.  If  forced  to  an  avowal  of  the 
truth,  how  could  I  satisfy  the  anxious  heart 
of  my  gentle  cousin  that  her  babe  had  been 
properly  tended  ?  Even  if  I  succeeded  in  sofU 
ening  her  indignation  and  that  of  her  husband, 
how  was  I  henceforward  to  secure  her  against 
the  cruelties  to  which,  when  childless,  she 
had  been  formerly  exposed  ?  At  all  events  I  de- 
termined to  prolong  my  period  for  consideration. 
No  need  to  confide  to  the  venerable  partner  of 
my  fault,  the  infructuousncss  of  our  hopes  of 
the  infant's  recovery.  It  was  something  to  see 
Selina  so  happy  while  caressmg  the  healthy  babe 
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who  smiled  in  her  arms,  while  receiving  the 
grateful  courtesies  of  the  family  it  ¥ras  destined 
to  represent. 

'^  I  can  scarcely  describe  to  yoo,  however,  my 
^^hension,  lest,  in  some  moment  of  weakness, 
arising  from  senility,  the  old  nurse  should  be 
prematurely  tempted  to  reveal  the  truth;  and 
never  did  I  approach  my  cousin's  house,  without 
misgivings  of  what  might  greet  me  on  the 
threshold! 

^  But  this  source  of  anxiety,  was  not  of  long 
ooDtmuance*  The  faithful  servant  of  our  family 
was  suddenly  carried  off ;  and  though  after  her 
apoplectic  seizure  she  made  several  earnest 
attempts  to  address  her  beloved  lady,  her  words 
were  fortunately  too  inarticulate  to  betray 
me. 

"  I  had  now,  my  dear  Henry,  nothing  further 
to  dread  from  disclosure :  all  that  remained  to 
be  done,  depended  solely  on  myself." 

While  listening  with  growing  conviction,  to 
these  terrible  details,  the  mind  of  Lord  Fareham 
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had  been  vainly  labouring  after  sufficient  compo- 
sure to  demand  from  Sir  James  De  Lisle,  no 
longer  his  kinsman — ^no  longer  his  friend — ^yet, 
the  sole  arbiter  of  his  destinies, — some  account 
of  the  intervening  stage  of  his  existence  between 
starvation  at  a  gin-shop  door,  and  the  pampo-ed 
ease  of  the  heir  of  an  opulent  earldom.  He 
wanted  to  ask — at  his  age,  how  terrible  an 
inquiry  ! — who  were  his  parents. 

"  I  should  not  have  been  thus  slow  to  inform 
you,''  was  the  reply  of  his  companion,  "  had  my 
intelligence  any  thing  consolatory  in  store  for 
your  feelings.  But  this,  my  dear  Henry,  is  the 
worst  feature  of  the  case.  In  bestowing  charity 
on  the  wretched  old  woman,  thrown  as  it  would 
appear  by  the  powers  of  mischief  as  a  temptation 
across  my  path,  I  had  taken  her  address,  with 
the  view  of  despatching  one  of  my  servants  to 
her  habitation,  and  at  some  future  time  rendering 
her  further  assistance.  But  when,  in  listening  to 
the  lamentations  of  my  old  nurse  over  the  cradle 
of  her  noble  nursling,  there  unhappily  occurred 
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to  my  remembrance  the  bright  eyes  of  the  litde 
victim  I  had  beheld  wrestUng  against  privation 
and  crudty ,  I  resolved  to  visit  her  myself. 

"  I  went,  Henry !  Spare  me  the  recital  of  all  I 
witnessed  that  is  loathsome  in  vice  and  misery. 
The  squalor  of  that  wretched  room  was  such  as 
I  had  not  brfore  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
civilised  woiid.  To  obtain  possession  of  the 
iD&nt,  there  scarcely  needed  the  bribe  I  offered; 
and  I  verily  believe  those  in£unous  people  would 
have  surrendered  it  to  the  first-comer,  certain 
not  to  return  it  at  some  future  time  on  their 
hands.  The  old  woman  had  some  pretext  for 
r^arding  it  as  a  burthen.  For  the  child  proved 
to  be  the  offspring  of  an  abandoned  grand- 
daughter by  a  married  man;  and  the  girl, 
instead  of  choosing  to  work  for  its  maintenance, 
seemed  to  forget  its  existence  amid  the  troubled 
courses  of  her  vicious  career.  In  short,  my  dear 
boy,  I  obtained  you  for  my  own  without  a 
scrujde  or  a  pang  on  the  part  of  your  nearest 
rdatives !" — 
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"  And  did  you  never  afterwards  inquire  what 
became  of  these  people^  whose  very  name  I  have 
not  courage  to  ask  ?*'-«— faltered  Lord  Fareham. 

^*  I  had  no  need  to  inquire.  The  annals  of 
public  justice  acquainted  me  with  the  death 
of  your  mother,  in  a  street  brawl;  and,  as  on 
the  inquest,  she  was  described  as  'friendless/ 
I  concluded  that  the  grandmother,  with  whom 
she  abided  at  the  period  of  your  birth,  had 
already  paid  the  debt  of  nature/' 

"But  you  have  surely— ^some  trace,  some 
indication— of  her  antecedent  modes  of  life  ?" 

"  None — ^absolutdy  none !" 

"Yet  something  must  have  been  known  of 
my  father  ?*' — 

"  Not  even  his  name.  The  old  woman  spoke 
of  him  as  a  hard  and  abandoned  man,  who  had 
refused  to  contribute  to  yoiu:  maintenance.  I 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  inquiring  further.  My 
sole  anxiety,  at  the  time,  consisted  in  fixistrating 
any  wish  they  might  have  of  obtaining  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  me.     From  the  moment  of 
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loang  sight  of  you,  however,  I  verily  believe 
they  were  never  at  the  trouble  of  a  single 
question/' 

"  In  short,''  persisted  Lord  Fareham,  ^  I  am 
as  one  alone  in  the  world, — devoid  of  a  single 
natural  tie !" — 

^  Not  if  you  win  accept  the  fatherly  affection  I 
offer  you !"  replied  Sir  James,  in  softened  accents. 
**  Be  mine,  Heniy ! — ^Whatever  you  may  deter- 
mine as  regards  your  resignation  of  the  rights  you 
sfcin  enjoy,  rely,  I  beseech  you,  upon  my  un- 
changed, and  unchangeable  friendship.  I  am 
alone  in  the  woiid.  I  am  heirless.  Had  not  un- 
fortunate circumstances  determined  me  to  in- 
troduce you  (Heaven  knows  with  a  purpose 
very  different  fit)m  all  that  has  occurred)  into  the 
Aiiingham  &mily,  I  might  have  been  tempted 
to  rear  you  as  my  own.  The  peculiar  manner 
in  which  you  first  attracted  my  attention,  always 
appeared  to  me  the  result  of  providential  interven- 
tion; and,  but  that  Sdina's  afflictions  were  at 
that  moment  aU  in  all  to  me,  I  should  unques- 
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tionably  have  rescued  you  from  your  career  ^f 
wretchedness,  and  supplied  means  for  your  edu- 
cation." 

The  heart  of  Lord  Fareham  swelled  within 
him.  The  idea  of  being  regarded  as  an  object 
of  charity  by  a  man  he  liked  so  little  as  Sir 
James  De  Lisle,  was  cruelly  at  variance  with  the 
habits  of  his  previous  life.  Alas  !  what  would 
he  have  given,  at  that  moment,  had  the  Earl  of 
Ariingham, — the  noble,  the  excellent,  the  accom- 
plished Ead  of  Ariingham, — whom  he  was  no 
longer  to  regard  as  a  fiither, — ^been  at  least  the 
benefactor  daiming  his  respect  and  gratitude, 
instead  of  that  worldly-minded  man  1 

With  these  angry  feelings  rankling  m  his 
mind  he  withdrew  from  the  presence  of  his 
host,  on  pretence  of  having  need  of  repose ; — 
and  instead  of  meeting  him  on  the  morrow,  as 
has  been  already  described,  furtively  quitted  his 
hoiise.  And  though  he  had  now  obtained  the 
first  object  of  his  desire,  in  the  opportunity  of 
solitary  meditation,  his  feelings  were,  if  possible. 
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more  agonizing  than  when  still  under  the  be- 
nambing  pressure  of  the  first  discovery. 

In  that  house,  there  was  every  thing  to 
nthmhtp  his  regrets.  Over  the  chimney-piece 
of  his  room,  hung  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful 
woman  whom  he  had  hitherto  knml  and 
lamented  as  a  mother ;  the  Countess  of  Arling- 
ham,  whose  gentle  virtues  were  embalmed  in 
the  tears  of  her  fiunily  and  fiiends*.  Though 
still  a  boy  when  deprived  of  her  tender  affection, 
he  dierished  the  memory  of  her  excellence  as 
that  of  a  saint  And  to  exchange  Aer,  to  ex- 
change the  spotless  being  whose  eyes  seemed 
fixed  upon  his  own  as  he  gazed  fondly  on  her 
pcture,  for  every  thing  that  was  most  degraded 
in  human  nature, — this^  this  was  bereavement, 
indeed  ! 

Around  him,  too,  were  so  many  mementos 
of  eaily  happiness, — of  early  affection ; — of  the 
goodness  and  greatness  of  the  man  who  had 
loved  him  so  dearly,  and  so  earnestly  laboured 
to  raider  him  an  honour  to  his  name  1 
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On  the  book-shelves  around  him,  were  the 
favourite  works  they  had  read  together;  the 
TacituSy  with  annotations  from  the  pencil  of 
Lord  Arlingham ;  the  Montaigne,  dog's-eared  at 
his  favourite  passages ;  the  Homer  and  Shaks- 
peare,  fit)m  which,  in  his  holidays,  the  idolized 
boy  used  to  delight  his  fitther  by  voluntarily 
getting  portions  by  heart.  There  was  the  letter- 
box, containing  a  correspondence,  every  page  of 
which  might  be  said  to  contain  an  antidote  to 
the  letters  of  another  celebrated  Earl  to  his  son, 
as  inculcating  all  that  is  manly,  frank,  and  con- 
sequently noble.  There  was  the  marble  stand 
to  which,  during  his  stay  in  Berkeley  Square,  he 
was  accustomed  to  append  his  grandfather's  old- 
fashioned  watch,  a  family  reUc,  a  gift  from 
William  III.  to  the  first  Earl  of  Arlingham. 
TTiere,  above  all,  was  the  chair  in  which,  some 
months  before,  he  was  seated,  when  Lord 
Arlingham  entered  the  room  bringing  open 
in  his  hand  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
tullin,  authorising  the  addresses   of  the  over- 
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jojred  Fareham  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Evelyn 
Lorn. 

Every  thing  around  him,  in  short,  was  in- 
sdnct  with  affecting  reminiscences,  cementing 
anew  the  ties  about  to  be  rent  asunder  for  ever* 
moire ;  and  heavy  moans  burst  from  the  over- 
diaiged  bosom  of  the  hapless  young  man,  as  he 
tamed  from  the  contemplation  of  these  things, 
with  feelings  he  had  little  expected  those 
£uniliar  objects  of  his  daily  life  ever  to  inspire. 

He  rose  and  leant  against  the  chimney-piece, 
iavoluntarily  directing  his  swimming  eyes  to- 
wards the  fair  form  of  her  who  had  been  so 
bng  the  idol  of  his  filial  affection. 

"Would— would  that  I  died  with  her!" 
was  his  fidtered  ejaculation ;  and  the  exhausting 
paroxysm  of  grief  which  succeeded,  was  so  far 
beneficial  that,  combined  with  the  sleeplessness 
of  the  preceding  night,  and  fatigues  and  emo- 
tions of  the  day,  it  induced  him  to  throw  hind- 
self  on  the  sofa,  where,  ere  another  hour  had 
dapsed,  he  feQ  into  a  deep  sleep* 
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Already  the  night  was  fiir  advanced;  and 
scarcely  had  daylight  dawned,  when  he  was  aroused 
from  his  unnatural  slumhers,  by  a  tapping  at 
his  door,  and  the  asthmatic  wheezings  of  the 
old  housekeeper  calling  upon  his  name. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 

Envinm'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea. 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow,  wave  hy  ware, 

Expecting  erer  that  some  horrid  surge 

Vnm,  in  its  brimsh  howels,  swallow  him. 

SHAXSPIAEB. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Lord  Fareham 
oould  collect  from  the  old  lady's  inarticulate 
mutterings,  that  a  gentleman  insisted  upon  see- 
ing him ;  and  his  last  impression  of  intrusive 
offidousness  being  connected  with  Mr.  Harbotde 
Driftington,  he  issued  a  peremptory  order  to 
be  denied. 

"I  cannot  see  him — ^I  can  see  no  one!" — 
cried  he,  half  opening  the  door,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  Mrs.  Smith,  appearing,  as  she 
supposed,  already  dressed  for  the  day. 
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"  My  dear  Henry,"  cried  a  well-known  voice, 
instantly  interposing,  "you  will  not,  I  trust, 
refuse  to  receive  me  ?  I  arrived  from  Holme 
Court  at  a  late  hour  last  night,"  continued 
De  Lisle,  profiting  by  the  half-open  door,  to 
make  his  way  into  the  still  half-darkened  room. 
"  Having  ascertained  at  Woolsthorpe  that  you 
had  taken  your  place  for  London,  I  disobeyed 
your  instructions  about  despatching  your  man 
and  baggage  to  Fareham  Castle,  satisfied  that 
such  a  measure  woidd  only  unnecessarily  excite 
the  alarm  of  Lord  ArUngham.  All  still  re- 
mains at  my  house ;  whither  I  earnestly  hope 
you  will  to  return  with  me." 

Lord  Fareham  reserved  his  reply  till  Mrs. 
Smith,  (who  was  awkwardly  pushing  open  the 
window-shutters,  and  revealing  to  view  the  con- 
fusion of  the  room  with  the  half  extinguished 
fire,  and  candles  burning  to  their  sockets), 
should  see  fit  to  withdraw. 

"  You  might  have  inferred  my  desire  to  be 
alone,  and  ipy  determination  to  remain  in  town. 
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from  the  mode  in  which  I  quitted  your  house !" 
said  he,  as  the  door  closed  after  her.  *'  I  wish 
to  be  free  in  body  and  mind  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  my  frightful  situation." 

"  The  society  of  so  sincere  a  friend  as  my- 
sdfy  need  surely  be  no  impediment  to  your 
reflections/'  said  Sir  James,  in  his  usual  bland 
and  persuasive  voice.  ''  I  should  not  have 
hazarded,  my  dearest  Henry,  my  heart-rending 
revelation,  but  that  I  felt  I  had  you  safe  under 
my  roof,-^-secure  of  aU  the  affectionate  allevia- 
tion in  my  power  to  offer  you.  I  did  not 
dream  of  your  escaping  from  me,  as  fix)m  an 
enemy.  I  did  not  dream  of  your  flying  off 
to  this  desolate  solitary  home,  to  brood  over 
your  troubles.  All  I  could  do,  was  to  follow 
you, — as  under  such  circumstances  I  would 
have  foUowed  a  child  of  my  own.  Do  not 
deny  me  the  poor  consolation  of  being  with 
you  in  the  most  trying  hour  of  your  life." 

The  address  of  De  Lisle  was  so  earnest,  that 
Lord  Fareham  had  not  courage  to  give  vent 

VOL.   I.  E 
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to  the  reproaches  that  rose  to  his  lips.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  to  a  man,  whose  voice  was 
tremulous  with  emotion^  "  It  is  you — ^you  alone, 
who  have  brought  me  to  thisl" — ^He  suffered 
Sir  James  De  Lisle  to  talk  on  without  reply^ 
and  at  the  dose  of  an  hour,  the  specious  argu- 
ments of  one  wl^o  called  himself  a  friend,  had 
induced  him  to  pledge  himself  that,  for  the 
space  of  a  month  to  come,  he  would  take  no 
step  towards  acquainting  Lord  Arlingham  with 
his  fatal  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  their  relative  position. 

^'  This  is  all  I  exact  of  you,  my  dearest 
Hemy  !"  said  De  lisle,  after  receiving  this 
solemn  promise.  ''That  you  will  come  back 
with  me  to  Holme  Court,  I  only  entreat ;  and 
with  little  hope  of  your  granting  the  petition 
of  one  against  whom  you  have  so  many  causes 
of  displeasure.  I  entreat  it,  however,  as  one 
who  has  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  evil  to 
you,  and  would  fain  be  the  active  origin  of 
good.     I  entreat  it  of  you  as  a  christian,  who 
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is  required  to  forgive  his  enemies ; — ^I  entreat 
it  as " 

'^  Why  waste  all  this  eloquence  on  an  abject 
wretch  like  wie  ?*'— cried  Lord  Fareham,  with 
onoontrollable  bitterness.  ^'  I  am  now  no  more 
than  I  was  when  you  first  found  me,  wailing 
with  pain  and  starvation,  at  a  gin-shop  door! 
Dispose  of  me  now,  th^^ore,  as  you  did  then. 
Thrust  me  where  I  have  no  right,  and  no 
desire  to  be. — ^Treat  me  as  you  have  ever  done, 
Kke  a  wretched  puppet " 

"Wrong  mCf  as  you  will,  but  wrong  not 
yourself !"  interrupted  Sir  James  De  Lisle. 
'"You  were  then,  my  dear  Henry,  a  helpless 
infant.  You  are  now  a  man;— a  man  whose 
mind  is  replete  with  instruction, — a  man  whose 
heart  is  warm  with  feeling, — ^a  man  whose 
dbancter  is  tempered  by  the  highest  principles. 
You  have  within  you  the  germ  of  distinctions 
as  honourable  as  those  you  have  been  made 
to  usurp.  You  may  become  the  founder  of  a 
^"ace  as  glorious — more  glorious  than  that  of 

£  2 
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the  Earls  of  Arlingham.  As  you  stand  before 
me,  I  know  you  to  be  my  superior ; — superior 
in  talent  and  information, — superior  in  energy 
of  soul, — ^superior  in  aU,  perhaps,  but  the  tact 
which  enables  us  to  turn  such  endowments  to 
account.  Instead,  therefore,  of  hating  me  as 
a  tyrant  in  possession  of  a  secret  fatal  to  your 
well-being,  you  should  regard  me  as  one  who, 
valuing  and  respecting  you,  would  fain  go 
hand  in  hand  in  retrieving  all  that  is  past,  and 
palliating  all  that  is  to  come." 

"All  that  is  past  is  irremediable !" — replied 
Lord  Fareham,  coldly. 

"  The  future,  however,"  persisted  Sir  James, 
"  the  future  is  still  in  your  power.  The  future 
is  always  in  our  power.  We  are  not,  as  the 
weak  and  unprincipled  pretend,  carried  on  like 
stocks  and  stones  by  the  force  of  the  current 
of  circumstances,  \mless  we  be  stocks  and 
stones,  and  deserve  to  be  no  better.  On  the 
extremest  verge  of  a  precipice,  we  have  still 
the  power  to  restrain  our  footsteps." 
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The  mild  and  persuasive  tone  affected  by 
Sir  James,  was  gradually  assuming  over  the 
mmd  of  his  auditor  the  power  which  a  per- 
SOD  evidently  self-possessed,  attains  over  one 
whose  spirit  is  perturbed  by  distracting  emo- 
tions. Lord  Fareham,  knowing  himself  to  be 
battling  with  a  tempest,  contemplated  his  com- 
panion, as  firm,  steady,  and  at  ease  upon  the 
shore. 

"What  is  it  you  require  of  me?"  said  he 
at  kngth. 

"  That  you  return  with  me  to  my  hotel  to 
hreak&st;  and  after  breakfast,  to  Holme  Court." 

Lord  Fareham  shook  his  head.  Compliance 
with  these  demands  seemed  like  a  first  con- 
cession towards  signing  a  compact  with  the 
evil  one ! — Once  established  under  the  influence 
of  Sir  James,  he  felt  that  he  should  soon 
succumb  and  subscribe  to  whatever  further 
tmns  might  be  exacted  of  him. 

"  I  win  not  return  to  Holme  Court !"  said 
he,  firmly. 
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"  You  intend  then  to  proceed  to  Fareham 
Castle,  and  with  the  certainty  before  you  of 
breaking  your  solemn  pledge  of  secresy !" 

"  I  intend  to  proceed,  (after  a  few  dajrs  spent 
in  town,  in  tranquil  self-examination,)  to  Fare- 
ham  Castle.  But  your  confidence  in  the  prin- 
ciples you  have  just  done  me  the  honoiur  to 
praise,  must  be  indeed  slight,  since  you  imagine 
that  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  under  the 
same  roof  with  Lord  Arlingham,  will  induce 
me  to  forfeit  my  word  of  honour  to  yourself." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  honesty  of  your 
soul  that  alarms  me.  You  do  'not  know  your- 
self, Henry,  if  you  suppose  it  possible  you 
could  live  with  him  whom  you  still  love  as 
a  fether  and  respect  as  one  of  the  first  of 
mankind,  in  all  the  open  confidence  arising 
from  the  tie  supposed  to  subsist  between  you, 
without  speedy  self-betrayal.  Within  four  and 
twenty  hours  of  your  re-establishment  at  home, 
all  would  be  known !" — 

liDrd  Fareham  was  silent.  ,  He  felt  the  im- 
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possibility  of  answering  for  himself  that  this 
would  not  be  the  case.  While  he  was  stiU  hesi- 
tating, Sir  James,  who  had  been  standing  near 
the  fiie-plaoe,  suddenly  pointed  to  the  por- 
trait of  Lady  ArHngham  gracing  the  chimney- 

« 

piece. 

''By  the  m^nory  of  her  who  was  so  dear  to 
UB  bothr — said  he,  ''by  the  memory  of  my 
beloved  kinswoman  who  was  so  fond  a  mother 
to  your  in&ncy,  who  nnrsed  you  through  your 
childhood  with  such  pasrionate  tenderness,  and, 
in  her  last  moments,  bequeathed  you  to  my 
care  and  vigilance  in  the  event  of  your  becoming 
fiitherless,  ere  you  attained  to  man's  estate, — ^by 
Aer  memory, — ^by  the  loving  eyes  that  even  now 
seem  bent  upon  you,  Henry  | — ^I  adjure  you  to 
hear  me,  and  comply !" — 

After  an  involuntary  glance  towards  the  sweet 
&oe  which  was  still  to  him  as  that  of  a  super- 
homan  being,  the  unhappy  young  man  con- 
trolled the  choking  sensations  in  his  throat 
•ufficiently  to  reply,  that  he  would  foDow  Sir 
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James  to  Holme  Court  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two. 

"  No,  you  must  bear  me  company !" — cried  the 
pertinacious  friend.  ''  Forgive  me,  if  I  say  that 
I  calinot,  just  now,  trust  you  in  London  alone/' 

Harassed  by  his  pertinacity,  the  resolution 
of  Lord  Fareham  again  gave  way. 

"  Leave  mfe,  now !"  said  he.  "  Give  me  only 
till  one  o'clock  to  be  my  own  master;  and  if 
you  will  call  for  me  on  your  way  to  Holme 
Court,  I  am  at  your  disposal." 

Too  well  was  the  good  faith  of  his  victim 
known  to  Sir  James,  to  admit  of  any  fear  that 
this  promise  was  a  mere  pretext  to  get  rid  of 
him.  When  Lord  Fareham  asserted  an  inten- 
tion, there  was  nothing  to  apprehend. 

"  At  one  o'clock,  then,  expect  me !" — said  De 
Lisle,  forcing  his  young  friend  to  shake  hands 
with  him  at  parting.  ''In  this  you  have  de- 
ferred to  me.  In  all  else,  my  dearest  Henry, 
you  win  find  me  disposed  to  make  your  wishes 
my  law," 
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The  object  of  Lord  Fareham  in  obtaining 
tbis  brief  reprieve,  was  simply  to  visit  the  mise- 
rable localities  pointed  out  to  him  by  De  Lisle 
as  the  scene  of  his  early  misfortunes;  and 
having  swallowed  a  hasty  break&st,  he  set  forth 
upon  his  gloomy  pilgrimage. 

It  was  a  miserable  morning ;  much  such  a 
one  as  De  Lisle  had  described  in  narrating  the 
^ddent  of  their  first  encounter;  and  as  the 
young  man  proceeded  on  foot  along  Piccadilly 
towards  the  Seven  Dials,  at  an  hour  when  he 
had  never  before  hs^pened  to  find  himself  at 
that  season  on  the  pavement  of  London,  there 
was  little  in  the  dreary  objects  around  him  to 
recal  the  vivacities  of  that  crowded  thorough- 
fare at  a  more  auspicious  season  of  the  year. 

The  shop-windows,  not  .yet  furnished  for  the 
day,  w^  dim  with  fit)St.  A  few  miserable 
hackney-coaches  on  the  stand,  and  a  few  huck- 
ster's carts,  had  possession  of  the  street;  nor 
was  there  a  single  object  stirring,  to  distract  the 
'everie  of  Lord  Fareham,   as,  wrapped  in  his 
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great  coat  to  the  chin,  and  with  his  hat  drawn 

over  his  eyes,  he  turned  off  from  Coventry 
Street  to  the  wretched  spot  specified  by  Sir 
James ; — a  by-street  of  the  lowest  character,  to 
reach  whidi,  he  was  obliged  repeatedly  to  ad- 
dress himself  for  information  to  passengers  of  a 
^.description  fully  to  account  for  the  churlish 
inrutality  of  their  replies. 

At  length,  the  gift  of  a  shilling  to  an  urchin 
sufficiently  ragged  to  justify  the  alms  which 
he  appeared  too  sullen  or  too  cold  to  ask, 
obtained  not  only  a  direction,  but  a  guide; 
— the  little  wretch,  hobbling  on  before,  till 
they  reached  the  junction  of  the  streets  de- 
scribed by  Sir  James ;  at  the  angle  of  which, 
as  not  un\isual  in  such  a  neighbouriiood,  stood  a 
gin-palace,  the  legitimate  successor,  in  the 
flashy  days  of  the  Gilded  Age,  to  the  public 
house  which  had  vended  its  British  ccmipounds 
somewhat  less  ostentatiously,  one  and  twenty 
years  before. 

The  transition   served   only  to   add  to  the 
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humiliation  of  Lord  Fareham's  reflections  I  All 
that  was  connected  with  his  wretched  in&ncy 
seemed  to  have  crumbled  away,  leaving  glare 
and  deception  in  its  room. 

There  was  no  old  woman  now,  seated  on  the 
doorstep.  But  several  of  a  still  more  disre* 
patable  atdet  were  lurking  about;  and  as  the 
grief-strudc  spectator  cast  his  eyes  on  the  mise- 
rable surrounding  shops — ^the  shave-for-a-penny 
barber^Sy — the  low  eating-house,  whose  viands 
must  have  revolted  any  but  the  starving  poor, — 
the  broker's,  where  the  objects  amassed  appeared 
to  consist  of  broken  fragments  of  furniture  and 
mi^-matdied  jars  and  vials, — k^  felt  himself  to 
be  m  die  midst  of  a  population  below  the  grade 
of  aU  he  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  his  feDow-creatures. 

Every  sense  was  offended.  A  "compound 
of  viOanous  smells"  reached  from  every  low- 
hatdied  door.  A  succession  of  imsightly  objects 
greeted  him  in  every  direction.  The  few  people 
stirring  at  that  hour,  were  wretches  galled  by 
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the  miseries  of  life  into  ferocity. — ^Mothers 
screeched  threateningly  to  their  straying  children. 
Husbands  menaced  with  their  fists  the  wives 
who  presumed  to  warn  them  to  their  work. 
And  while  the  heart  of  Lord  Fareham  rebelled 
within  him  at  sight  of  the  inhumanity  of  these 
wretches,  a  secret  voice  appeared  to  whisper, 
"  ThesCy  these,  be  thine  own  people  and  thy 
father's  house!" 

He  was  beginning  to  understand  the  measure 
of  vengeance  dealt  upon  his  infant  head  by  the 
wretched  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  bom  as 
a  curse, — ^the  aggravation  of  a  long  life  of  labour 
and  woe ; — and  after  a  few  moments  spent  on 
the  spot,  the  detestation  he  had  conceived  against 
Sir  James  De  Lisle  gave  place  to  a  milder 
feeling.  It  was  something  to  have  been  re- 
deemed from  the  contaminating  atmosphere  of 
such  a  region.  It  was  something  to  have  been 
snatched  from  contact  -with  the  vile,  at  a 
period  when  association  is  contagious.  To 
have  grown  up  among  such  wretches  as  those 
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he  was  now  gazing  upon  with  loathing,  was  a 
destiny  which,  even  with  the  evil  results  now 
awaiting  him,  he  could  not  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful for  having  escaped. 

The  consequence,  therefore,  of  this  painful 
and  humiliating  visit,  was  a  softening  of  his 
heart  towards  the  man  he  had  begun  to  regard 
as  an  enemy ;  and  the  journey  from  London  to 
Hohne  Court  was  less  painful  both  to  himself 
and  Sir  James  De  Lisle,  than  had  been  antici- 
pated by  either. 

By  tacit  consent,  they  avoided  allusion  to  all 
that  had  recently  occurred  to  create  misunder-  ' 
standing  between  them.  Sir  James,  though  a 
moderately  zealous  politician,  found  no  difficulty 
in  affecting  eagCT  interest  in  the  great  event  of 
the  day,  the  Coalition  announced  by  Mr.  Har- 
botfle  Drifiington  to  Lord  Fareham, — of  which 
he  had  heard  more  than  enough,  while  break- 
fasting at  the  Travellers. — It  was  a  safe  topic  for 
both. 

"I  can  scarcely  yet  believe  it  to  be  true," 
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observed  Lord  Fareham;  *'fbr  though  I  have 
now  been  some  weeks  absent  from  my — j&nom 
Lord  Ariingham — he  has  repeatedly  writteii  to 
me — ^more  than  once  hazarded  allusion  to  the 
embarrassed  position  of  ministers, — ^but,  never 
even  hinted  at  this  unexpected  accession  of 
strengtL" 

^'  In  my  opinion,  this  strengthens  the  proba- 
bility  of  the  report/'  observed  De  Lisie.  "  It  is 
a  point  on  which  he  would  scarcely  like  to  com* 
mit  himself,  even  to  you,  while  uncertain  of  the 
success  of  his  projects.  At  aQ  events,  the  ru- 
mour is  too  general  to  be  wholly  void  of 
foundation;  and  in  the  excitement  of  such  a 
triumph.  Lord  Ariingham  wiU  be  less  free  to 
note  anything  unusual  in  your  spirits  and  de- 
portment." 

^*  Thank  Heaven,  he  will  also  have  something 
to  compensate  the  afflictions  in  store  for  him  1" 
sighed  Lord  Fareham. — "Yet,  why  do  I  say 
so? — His  public  distinctions  were  ever  subsidiaiy 
in  his  heart  to  his  affection  for  mysdf ! — From 
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the  momeiit  I  was  able  to  understand  the  im- 
portBDoe  of  his  pursuitB  and  take  an  interest  in 
his  avocatioDSy  even  his  sorvice  to  his  country 
was  8tra[^;thened  and  stimulated  by  the  pros- 
pects of  connecting  me,  at  some  future  time, 
with  its  wdfiune  and  glory.  Let  me  not,  how« 
ever,  invalidate  the  purity  of  his  patriotism  1 
Ellwand  and  the  Queen  have  not  a  more  de- 
voted servant.  But  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
iooentive  to  exertion  whidi  others  find  in  their 
vanity  or  ambition,  resulted  in  him  from  the 
hope  of  creating  a  great  name  for  his  son, 
and  a  good  son  to  do  it  honour.'' 

De  Lisle  was  silent.  The  filial  enthusiasm 
of  lus  companion  was  bitterness  to  his  taste. 
But  it  was  too  mudi  his  policy  to  propitiate 
Lord  Fareham,  to  admit  of  even  a  covert  sneer 
at  the  hollow  virtue  thus  described, — a  narrow 
foundation  for  so  grand  a  superstructure  as 
patriotic  statesmanship  I — ^He  remained  silent 
therefore; — rejoicing  that  he  had  omitted 
to  write  excuses  previous  to  his  hurried  visit 
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to  London,  to  two  or  three  country  neigh* 
hours,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  him  at  Holme  Court ;  so 
that,  on  arriving,  he  was  sure  of  the  stir  and 
bustle  inseparable  from  such  visitations,  to  re- 
lieve the  gAie  of  a  t^te-a-t^te  with  one  to  whom 
even  the  most  indifferent  topic  afforded  matter 
for  personal  application. 

As  he  expected,  his  arrival  and  that  of  his 
guests,  had  been  prepared  for  by  his  well- 
ordered  establishment.  Lights  and  fires  were 
blazing.  One  party  of  his  visitors  was  before- 
hand with  him;  and  when  Lord  Fareham  and 
himself  made  their  appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room,  afler  a  hasty  change  of  dress,  dinner 
was  on  the  point  of  being  annoimced.  Sir 
Edward  and  Lady  Middleton  and  their  daughter 
Helen,  with  two  neighbouring  squires,  (the 
younger  of  whom,  Mr.  Sitwell,  the  member  for 
the  neighbouring  borough,  was  understood  to 
be  a  pretendant  to  her  hand),  were  awaiting  the 
signal  of  their  host  to  adjourn  to  the  dining-room. 
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And  who  that  saw  it  given, — ^who  that  heard 
his  weQ-bred  apdogies  for  being  late,  and  wit- 
nessed his  serene  suavity  of  deportment, — conld 
one  moment  have  surmised  the  scenes  of  agita- 
tion and  dismay  through  which  that  singular 
man  bad  been  struggling  for  the  last  eight  and 
forty  hours! 

At  aD  times,  as  convivial  among  his  neigh- 
bours as  he  was  measured  and  reserved  among 
those  more  dosely  connected  with  him,  Sir 
James  De  lisle  was  one  of  the  many  who  pass 
for  fiiendly  among  their  acquidntances,  and  for 
cold  among  their  friends.  On  the  present  occa- 
^n,  the  spur  of  his  peculiar  position  rendered 
him  xmusually  talkative  and  sociable ;  and  the 
forced  spirits  he  fdt  himself  compelled  to  bor- 
row, were  borrowed  with  the  recklessness  of  a 
spendthrift.  Never  had  he  been  known  so 
talkative.  The  table  at  Holme  Court,  pro- 
^^ibial  in  the  neighbourhood  for  its  brilliancy, 
surpassed  itself.  That  ancient  dining-chamber, 
^hicb,  but  two  nights  before,  had  echoed  to 
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the  single  solemn  voice  of  the  man  whose  story 
was  a  story  of  life  wd  death  to  its  solitary  audi- 
tor, now  rang  with  the  cJuok  of  glasses,  the 
levity  of  mirth,  and  blazed  with  the  lights  of 
festivity. 

Watchful,  even  in  the  utmost  of  his  seeming 
UDcoDcem,  Sir  James  saw  with  satisfaction  that 
the  habitually  temperate  Lord  Fareham  was 
flinging  down  copious  draughts  of  champagne. 
Seated  be^de  Hden  Middleton,  a  merry  open- 
hearted  (xmntry  romp,  his  spirits  rose  so  high, 
that  the  gay  ^1  who,  having  hitherto  seen  in 
Sir  James's  annual  guest  a  taciturn  young  gen- 
tleman apparently  too  proud  for  their  coimtry 
pleasures,  condudiog  that  her  smiles  must  have 
achieved  a  conquest,  laughed  louder  and  prattled 
more  freely  than  ever;  to  the  utter  dismay 
of  poor  Sitwell  who,  alreatfy  di^usted  as  a 
member  of  the  opposition  by  the  news  of  the 
wondrous  political  triumph  of  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
lingham,  had  very  little  patience  with  the  sallies 
of  his  Lordship's  son,  or  the  favour  with  which 
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thgr  irere  refwarded  by  the  vcdalale  lacfy  of  his 

So  hdlow  b  half  the  mirth  by  whidi  we  are 
stonned  amid  the  scenes  of  social  life! — The 
gaiety  of  the  young  Lord,  the  cheerful  hospital^ 
litj  of  his  host,  were  fSdse  as  the  vizards  of  a 
masquerade;  and  of  the  seven  personages  who 
retired  to  rest  that  night  und^  the  ancient  roof 
of  Holme  Court,  not  one  but  had  been  anting  a 
part: — Sitwdl,  to  disguise  his  jealousy, — his 
mozzy  brother  squire  to  appear  as  sob^  as  a 
judge, — the  Middletooa  to  conceal  their  satisfitc- 
tkm  at  the  evident  admiration  of  the  heir  of 
Farebim  Castle  for  their  pretty  daughter, — Sir 
James  De  Lisle  to  hide  his  feelings  of  triumph, — 
I^  Fareham,  his  agony  of  despair ! — 
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CHAPTER  V. 

As  ^e  morning  steals  npoa  tlie  night 
Melting  tlie  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fiimea  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. 

SBAKSPBARB. 

When  the  triflers  of  the  London  world  have 
been  playii^  fantastic  tricks  overnight  under 
the  influence  of  champagne,  before  they  meet 
again,  their  lovo  or  hatred  has  been  tamed 
down  by  the  lapse  of  a  cert*un  number  of 
hours,  and  intervention  of  a  considerable  variety 
of  persons^es. 

But  when  people  under  the  same  circum- 
stances are  collected  within  the  walls  of  a 
country  house,  their  re-encounter  on  the  mor- 
row at  breakfast  affords  a  curious  study  for  the 
sober  ones  of  the  party. 

As  the   little    group   gradually   re-collected 
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itself  in  the  old  dining-room  at  Holme  Court 
the  following  day,  romid  an  ample  break&st 
table,  it  was  amusing  enough  to  watch  the 
air  of  pretended  listlessness  with  whidi  the 
country  coquette  wore  the  gay  ribbons  pur- 
porting to  captivate  the  heir  of  an  earldom  ; 
or  the  zeal  with  which  her  father  and  mother 
addressed  themselves  to  their  coflfee  and  par- 
tridge pie,  in  order  not  to  embarrass  Lord 
Fardiam  by  their  scrutiny,  when  he  proceeded 
to  take  the  place  purposely  left  vacant  by  her 
side. — Still  more  diverting  \eas  the  suppressed 
indignation  which  twitched  in  the  abrupt  move- 
ments of  the  discomfited  Squire,  thrown  doubly 
into  the  minority  by  the  triumphs  of  the  house 
of  Ariingham !  If  the  merriment  of  the  others 
bad  been  exaggerated  overnight  under  the  ex- 
bilaniting  influence  of  sparkling  Ay,  the  forced 
laughter  of  poor  SitweD  over  his  tea,  while 
awaiting  the  entrance  of  Lord  Fareham  to 
renew  his  assiduities  to  Helen  Middleton,  was 
aboaost  hysterical. 
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StiU,  however,  his  Lcmlship  came  not  The 
MiddletoDS  cast  Sidelong  glances  at  the  door, 
when  the  old  hutW  brought  in  a  r^chaud  of 
cutlets,  or  the  footman  a  reinforcement  of 
crumpets;- while  poor  Sitwdl  ran  con^derable 
hazard  of  a  dislocation  of  the  vertebrse,  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  he  kept  his  eyes  upon  his 
plate,  while  furtively  watching  the  movements 
of  his  treacherous  fiur  one. 

StiU,  Lord  Fareham  came  not;  and  just 
before  the  conclusion  of  break&st,  the  only 
person  present  to  whom  his  comings  and 
goings  were  a  matter  of  unconcern,  (the  muzzy 
Squire,  whose  faculties  had  been  too  com- 
pletely o£Fiiscated  by  champagne  the  preceding 
evening,  to  note  what  was  going  on  among 
his  fnends,) — carelessly  observed — 

"  Lord  Fareham  will  succeed  to  cold  tea,  I'm 
afraid  ! — ^I  should  not  have  expected  him  to  be  • 
the  latest  of  the  party." 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  earliest," 
replied  Sir  James  De  lisle,  apparently  as  un- 
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conoemed  as  his  interlocutor.  ^'  Fareham  was 
off  a  couple  of  hours  ago." 

"  Q^^' — ejaculated  such  of  those  present  as 
ooold  command  their  powers  of  utterance. 

''I  thought  he  was  here  for  the  remainder 
rf  die  week  ?" — observed  Sir  Edward  Middleton, 
with  an  air  of  indifference. 

''  Oh !  dear  no,  papa,"  stammered  his 
daughter,  unwilling  to  let  it  be  supposed  she 
was  startled  by  the  movements  of  one  with 
wh(Hn  she  had  talked  on  such  confidential  terms 
the  preceding  night ;  while  poor  Sitwell  boked 
doubtful  whether  to  rejoice  at  the  absence  of 
his  rival,  or  resent  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  bhishing  Helen. 

'*  I  was  not  prepared  for  quite  so  abrupt  a 
departure !"  observed  Sir  James  De  lisle,  pre- 
tending to  fix  his  attention  on  the  newspaper 
he  was  folding.  '' Fareham  is  seldom  in  a 
huny  to  leave  me.  But  a  letter  by  this  morn- 
ing's post,  required  his  immediate  presence  at 
f^iAam  Castle." 
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"  Ay,  ay ! — they  have  a  large  party  staying 
there,  I  know,"  observed  the  muzzy  Squire, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  soda  water,  had  been 
cooling  his  fever  with  a  fourth  cup  of  green 
tea.  "My  fiiend  Jakes,  who  keeps  the  Ar- 
lingham  hounds,  wrote  me  word  he  expected 
a  famous  meet,  in  consequence  of  the  party  at 
Fareham." 

"  I  fear  he  will  be  disappointed,"  repUed  De 
Lisle ;  "  for  it  is  of  a  grave  character, — a 
political  party. — Few  sfwrtsmen  among  them,  1 
imagine. — It  was  in  consequence,  indeed,  of  its 
sober  nature,  that  Fareham  fancied  he  might  be 
spared  a  day  or  two  longer.  The  attractions  of 
our  little  circle  here,  would  probably  have  made 
a  few  days  at  Holme  Court  peculiarly  accept- 
able !"  he  continued,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
half-giggling,  half-blushing  guest.  "  But  Lord 
Arlingham's  stimmons  must  have  been  pretty 
peremptory ;  for  at  eight  this  morning,  half  an 
hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  post,  Fareham  was 
at  my  bedside,  asking  indulgence  for  his  sudden 
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departure,  and  with  post-horses  already  at  the 
door." 

"  I  shoiild  not  be  surprised/'  cried  the  muzzy 
Squirey  giving  utterance  to  the  thought  which 
suggested  itsdf  to  every  person  present, — 
"if  his  ftther's  letter  had  announced  this 
Coalition  business^  of  which  all  the  morning 
papers  seem  so  fiilL'' 

"If  the  papers  are  full  of  it,  surely  it  is  some- 
what late  in  the  day  to  communicate  the  state 
secret  to  his  onty  son  1"  sneered  poor  Sitwell. 
"  More  likely,  the  Hon  wishes  to  assign  to  his 
wfadp  a  portion  of  the  spoil  obtained  by  his 
mtrigues.  The  sucking  politician  will  probably 
get  his  share  in  the  general  scuffle." 

"There  is  scarcely  any  post  to  which  Lord 
Fareham's  abilities  are  not  calculated  to  do 
honour/'  observed  Sir  James  De  Lisle,  stiffly ; 
"for  he  is  one  of  the  most  rising  young  men  of 
the  day.  But  I  fancy  his  business  at  home  is 
of  a  domestic  nature.  My  young  friend  has  a 
stronger  leaning  towards  the  duties  of  private 

VOL.  I.  P 
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than  of  public  life.  Shall  we  more  into  the 
drawing-room,  or  is  any  one  inclined  for  bil- 
liards ?" — added  be,  rising,  and  satisfied  tbat  the 
explosion  of  the  shell  thus  sldliully  thrown 
would  divert  the  attention  of  all  present  from 
his  own  vacation  at  the  escape  oi  his  guest. 

For  an  escape  it  indisputably  was.  Thou^ 
Lord  Fareham  had  really  placed  in  his  hands 
the  letter  of  the  Earl,  requesting  his  unmediate 
presence  at  the  Castle  in  terms  that  admitted 
of  no  heffltation,  so  tortuous  were  the  wind- 
ings of  his  own  mind,  that  he  instantly  decided 
the  summons  to  be  the  result  of  a  letter,  re- 
questing such  a  mandate,  addressed  by  the 
young  Lord  to  bis  &ther  ere  he  quitted  London 
tiie  preceding  day.  De  Lisle  felt  convinced  that 
Henry  had  bespoken  his  sudden  recall ;  and  as 
the  cross-post  rendered  such  a  comphcation  of 
manceuvres  possible,  gave  no  faith  to  his  espres- 
sioos  of  anxiety  lest  aught  should  be  amiss  at 
Fareham  Castle. 

Neverthdess,  nothing  could  be  more  sincoc. 
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So  mediodical  and  consistent  were  the  habits  of 
die  Earl  of  ArUngham,  that  the  apparent 
caqvioe  of  recalling  his  son  a  few  days  sooner 
^bsm  the  period  originally  assigned  for  his 
return,  sufficed  to  excite  the  fears  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  his  far-sighted  r^ularity ;  and  though, 
throughout  his  journey  homewards,  the  reflee- 
tioQs  of  the  young  man  were  painfully  retrogres- 
sive, he  was  sufficiently  tmeasy  on  his  &ther's 
account  to  lose  sight,  at  times,  even  of  his 
peculiar  position. 

*'  If  my  fiither  should  be  31 — ^if  my  father 
should  be  in  any  strait  as  r^ards  this  strange 
Coalition?"  mused  he: — Lord  Arlingham,  his 
comfort  and  safety  being  in  peril,  presenting 
himself  to  his  thoughts,  or  rather  to  his  lips 
(for  the  first  time  since  the  disclosure  of  that 
hateful  mystery)  under  the  tender  name  of 
"  fiiAer !"—"  Considering  the  coarse  observa- 
tioDs  vhidi  that  vulgar  fellow,  SitweU,  hazarded 
last  night,  under  the  influence  of  wine  till  I 
was  fenced  to  call  him  to  order,  it  is  not  im- 

F  2 
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probable  that  some  more  responsible  oppositioD 
member  may  have  ventured  upon  observations 
requiring  still  more  serious  retribution.  The 
career  of  a  public  man, — even  when  venerated 
as  my  iather, — is  always  open  to  such  hazards. 
But  why,  why  did  this  never  strike  me  so 
strongly  before  ? — ^Alas !  now  that  tin  tie  which 
unites  us  is  on  tiie  eve  of  being  rent  asunder, 
it  seems  to  acquire  double  value ! — No ! — I 
never  loved  him  so  truly  as  Eonce  the  hateful 
discovery  that  I  am  not  his  son  !" 

As  he  drew  towards  the  dose  of  his  short 
journey  of  thirty  miles,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
flag  usually  hoisted  at  the  Castle,  during  the 
residence  of  the  Earl,  his  heart  throbbed  with 
anxiety,  and  he^  felt  impressed  with  a  new 
sense  of  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  plaee. 
How  litde  less  than  princety  were  its  towers ! 
— How  authoritative  and  predominant  its  posi- 
tion, both  physical  and  moral  I  How  revereutly 
were  the  hats  of  grave  men  and  old  touched  to 
him  as  he  drew  towards  home,  by  those  who 
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respected  him  only  as  "  the  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Ariingfaam  !" — ^How  fondly  did  the  young 
duUren  run  to  the  cottage  doors,  to  gaze  upon 
a  carriage  honoured  by  the  armorial  escutcheon 
of  the  unfailing  friend  of  the  poor  I-— 

A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  his  heart  as  he 
passed  under  the  old  turreted  gateway,  and  in 
rejdy  to  his  hurried  interrogation  to  the  venera- 
ble porter,  received  an  assurance  that  all  was 
wdl  at  the  castle,  and  *^  My  Lord  just  gone  out 
riding  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hythe,  Lord 
Finland,  and  the  other  gentlemen  staying  in 
the  house ;" — an  announcement  affording  double 
comfort,  in  the  certitude  of  his  father's  health, 
and  of  a  short  respite  previous  to  their  dreaded 
interview. 

Aooording  to  the  customs  of  the  castle,  the 
Eail  would  most  likely  return  towards  dusk ; 
and  thus,  th^  would  meet  with  less  chance  of 
exposure  on  his  own  part  of  the  emotions  which, 
the  more  he  strove  to  repress  them,  the  more  tho* 
rongfaly  defied  his  power  of  control 
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He  had  not,  borwercr,  been  half  an  hour  alone 
in  the  state  apartments, — kA  to  the  sorvey  and 
inftncnoe  o£  all  from  •wbiA  he  most  shcR^ 
disunite  himwtf  ftr  evtr — bdbre  be  longed  far 
the  return  of  the  party.  Any  thing  were 
wdcame  that  broke  the  spdl  of  that  terrible 
cootomplation ! — Scnii^  his  bat  and  doak,  be 
nofaed  fion  the  boose;  thm,  unwilEi^  to  be  for 
absent  at  the  momat  of  Lord  Ailingfaam's 
anira^  pncaoed  lus  way  akng  a  tenace  flmVing 
(he  aorthem  ranqnrt  of  the  casde;  which  pre- 
sented at  that  season  so  bleak  and  dieeriess  a 
promenade,  as  always  to  be  deserted  in  winter 
time,  "niere,  he  was  sure  of  aolitade.  llxTe  b" 
raigfat  ocmtprnphtr  mxlistutbed  the  dreary  land- 
sc^K  and  stormy  wintry  sky  so  congenial  with 
bis  perturbed  feelings. 

A  year  had  scarody  elapsed  since  he  nxnem- 
bered  having  betaken  himself  to  the  same  spot, 
for  the  teoomposore  of  bis  ^lirit,  wfaik  awaitjog 
die  answs  ofbis  htita  to  bis  appficatioo  fcs 
permissioD  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Lady  Eydjn 
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Lorn.  On  that  occasion,  the  issue  had  been 
firourable,  how  fivounible  to  his  hopes  1  Folded 
to  the  bosom  of  his  &ther  on  his  return  to  the 
hoQse,  he  had  received,  not  only  the  sanction, 
but  the  thanks  of  the  Earl,  for  the  worthinesd  of 
his  dunce. 

*^l  know  not,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Lord 
Ailingham,  **  that  I  should  have  found  courage 
to  oppose  you,  had  you  proposed  a  daughter-in- 
W  less  suited  to  my  taste;  but  in  this,  as  in  all 
ebe,  you  hove  exceeded  my  fondest  hopes. 
Could  I  have  chosen  a  wife  for  you  throughout 
Englandy  one  of  my  old  friend  Clantullin's 
daughters  would  have  been  the  object  of  my 
preference." 

And  when,  in  consequence  of  the  precarious 
state  of  the  only  and  bdoved  sister  to  whom 
the  attentions  of  Lady  Evelyn  Lorn  woie  devoted, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  marriage  should  be  deferred 
tin  spring.  Lord  Arlingham  appeared  almost  as 
disappointed  as  his  son.  During  Lord  Fare- 
ham's  recent  visit  to  the  family  at  Brighton, 
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Lady  Evelyn  had  often  jestingly  remarked  that 
his  complimeDts  and  attentions  were  &r  less 
lover-like  than  those  of  the  EarL 

Such  recollections  and  sudi  reminiscences 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  nuse  his  spirits ;  and  hy 
the  time  he  discerned  the  par^  of  horsemen  wind- 
ing their  way  up  the  bill  towards  the  old  gate- 
way, he  felt  utterly  benumbed  in  soul  and  body, 
in  place  of  the  re-invigoration  he  had  ex- 
pected to  derive  from  contact  with  the  winter 
breeze.  It  was  some  comfort  that,  though  the 
greater  number  of  their  Christmas  guests  vtere 
only  to  arrive  on  the  morrow,  his  father  was 
accompanied  not  only  hy  the  Duke  of  Hythe  and 
his  shrewd  private  secretary,  Mr.  Wilson  Cringe, 
hut  by  his  son,  Lord  Thomas  Aymer,  and  the 
Earl  of  flnland,  one  of  the  stiffest  and  coldest, 
but  ablest  of  his  political  colleagues.  No  fear  of 
a  private  interview  for  the  present  I — He  was 
evidently  only  wanted  at  the  castle  to  assist  in 
entertaining  its  guests. 

Anoth^  minute,  and  he  was  welcomed  home 
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by  them  all,  as  though  it  were  their  cue  to 
do  die  honouis  of  Fareham  Castle ;  while  Lord 
AiliDgfaain,  delighted  to  witness  the  cordiality 
of  the  elder  mefi  of  the  party  towards  his  son, 
satisfied  his  paternal  affection,  d  Fanglaise^  with 

a  quiet  shake  of  the  hand. 

"  My  friend  Arlingham  has  had  some  diffi- 
culty, it  seem^,  in  bringing  back  his  stray  sheep  to 
the  fold  ?"  said  the  Duke,  as  they  walked  toge- 
ther into  the  library  to  await  the  dressing'^ 
bdL  ''We  ^(ranted  you,  yesterday,  my  dear 
hard;  jmt  you  could  not  tear  yourself  from 
Brighton,  eh? — Weill  we  have  all  been  young  in 
our  ^e ! — At  all  events,  your  absence  enabled 
your  &ther  to  &vour  us  with  your  panegyric,  in 
terms  of  which  I  will  spare  your  modesty  the 
repetition!  Tom  has  been  sulky  ever  since. 
Tom  fiincies  it  was  a  got  up  thing ;  and  that  I 
wanted  to  put  his  idleness  and  extravagance  to 
the  blush,  by  praises  of  your  industry." 

''Fareham  knows  better  than  to  believe  all 
^!" — cried  Lord  Thomas  Aymer,  laughing* 

F  3 
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"  Fareham  ia  perfectly  aware  that  I  am  the 
model  young  man  of  my  day ; — that  I  have  pro- 
poaed  to  eveay  heiress  going; — end  never  set  foot 
en  the  turf,  till  I  had  nothing  left  to  lose  hy  it, 
having  been  deaued  out  of  my  last  guinea  dse- 
where." 

"  I  trust  I  know  betto*  than  to  hehere  all 
thi$!"  replied  the  Duke ;  ^o,  sufficiently  stem 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  allowed  himself  to  be 
a  little  over-indulgrait  towards  the  extravagant 
sallies  of  his  favourite  son.  "  T  am  willing  to 
suppose  you  a  little  less  ooatemptible  than  you 
represent  yourself;  and,  fif  that  will  give  you 
any  comfort)  to  suppose  that  my  friend  Arling- 
ham's  paternal  partiality,  is  almost  as  blind  as  my 
own." 

Cheerful  and  chatty  was  the.  dinner  that  en- 
sued. Politics  were  discussed  in  the  tone  of 
men  of  the  world, — not  with  the  prig^;ism 
affected  by  the  stilted  sect  of  modem  pditicians 
— the  "  young  England,"  whose  beard  and 
whiskers  have  not  yet   sprouted ;    while  the 
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goaip  of  the  woild  had  its  turn ;  discussed  in 
the  tone  of  responsible  men,  who  perceive  with 
ngiet  the  growth  of  fbDies  and  vices  in  the 
few,  which,  if  extended  to  the  many,  would  be 
fetal  to  the  best  mterests  of  the  kingdom. 
.  When,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  servants  with 
the  ice-course,  Lord  Finland  and  the  Duke  pro- 
ceeded to  an  exposition  of  their  plans  for  the 
opening  political  campaign,  with  Mr.  "VS^lson 
Cringe  as  their  draughtsman    and    en^eer, 
Lord  Fareham,  instead  of  emulating  the  air  of 
undisguised  enmd   with  which  Lord  Thomas 
Aym^  listened  to  the  recapitulation  of  majori- 
ties and  minorities, — the  disposal  of  such  and 
sodi  boroughs, — the  actuations  of  such  and  such 
a  member's  mind — all  the  hidden  machinery, 
m  short,  whose  paltry  levers  and  pulUes  are 
essential  to  the  grander  movements  of  states- 
manship,— sat  with  respectful  deference,  replying 
only  in  monoqrBables  to  the  bantering  gossip 
with  which  Lord  Thomas  strove  to  divert  his 
attention. 
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"  When  you  have  served  your  time,  as  I  have, 
in  the  back  filums  of  pditics,"  whispered  Lord 
'niomas,  "  you  will  be  as  ddc  of  all  this  sort  of 
thing  as  I  am !  Leave  it  to  poor  Cringe,  who 
is  ptud  for  it,  to  put  on  a  decent  listening  face, 
when  my  father  sets  in  fOT  a  prose.  In  all 
honesty,  you  know  that  your  thoughts  are  a 
thousand  miles  hence  1" — 

Lord  Fareham  could  not  deny  it.  But  he 
might  have  asserted,  with  truth,  that  he  was 
dding  his  utmost  to  reduce  to  order  the  chaos 
in  which  they  were  plunged,  in  order  to  give 
his  attention  to  points  involving,  or  likely  to 
involve,  the  public  credit  of  Lord  Arlingham. 
Moreover,  the  private  secretary  of  the  Earl 
remuning  in  town  for  dispatch  of  business, 
during  the  absence  of  his  prindpal,  he  was 
desirous  of  qualifying  himsedf  to  lend  such  as- 
sistance, on  the  spur  of  the  occaidon,  as  Lord 
Arlingham  might  require  from  his  pen. 

The  Eari  required,  however,  &i  more  than 
his  utmost  surmises  had  suggested  ! — 
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"  I  sent  for  you,  my  dear  Fareham/'  said  he, 
the  first  moment  he  was  able  to  disencumber 
himself  of  his  guests,  and  command  time  for 
a  private  audience,  ''to  confirm  the  desultoiy 
reports  you  must  have  heard  at  Brightcm,  and 
which  the  nature  of  my  party  here  supersedes 
peihaps  the  necessity  of  my  announcing ;  namely^ 
the  valuable  accession  of  strength  which  govern-^ 
ment  has  recently  obtained.  To  you,  I  need  not 
add  that  it  has  been  obtained  without  dis« 
ta^table  sacrifices  on  either  side ;  but  through 
a  mutual  modification  of  opinion,  produced  by 
the  march  and  changes  of  the  times.  But  I 
may,  and  must  add,  my  dear  Fareham,  that  the 
Ragnations  consequent  upon  this  Coalition, 
(through  the  pettish  irritation  of  men  who 
assume  as  steadiness  of  prindple  what  is^  in 
fact,  the  result  of  irritation  of  temper),  have 
opened  an  unexpected  way  for  your  entrance 
into  public  life.  Some  time  ago,  it  was  my 
wish  that  you  should  not  come  into  parUament  for 
a  year  or  two.  Events,  public  and  domestic,  have 
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altered  my  intentioas.  Your  purposed  settlemeat 
in  life  incHnes  me  to  believe  th&t  you  will  be  aD 
the  happier  for  active  employment.  Your 
character  has  developed  itself  at  an  earlier  age 
than  I  antidpated.  In  short,  my  dear  boy, 
there  is  a  seat  waiting  for  you;  and  both  the 
Duke  and  myself  have  decided  that,  towards 
the  (dose  of  the  session,  when  our  new  system 
has  worited  itself  easy,  a  vacancy  shall  be  made 
for  you  in  tiie  Home  Department. — His  Grace 
wishes  to  have  you  as  his  Under  Secretary." 

During  this  communication.  Lord  Fareham 
felt  as  if  becoming  gradually  transfixed  into 
marble ;  while  Lord  Arlingham,  attributii^  the 
emotion  1^  which  his  son  was  thus  manifestly 
overwhehned  to  the  gratifying  nature  of  his 
communication,  almost  regretted  to  perceive 
how  thoroughly  he  could  be  unmanned  by  ex- 
trinsic circumstances.  He  had  hoped  to  find 
him  made  of  "  sterner  stuff."  He  had  hoped 
to  see  him  nse  superior  to  the  casualties  of  life. 

After  waiting  a  minute  or  two  for  the  reply 
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whidi  the  young  man   could   not 

tireath  to  utter,  Lord  Ariingham  resumed,  in  a 

tone  of  less  elation. 

"^  I  am  satisfied  that  my  fiiend  Lord  Clan- 
toDm  win  be  the  more  likely  to  aooderate  the 
period  of  your  marriage/'  said  he,  **  on  finding 
yoQ  about  to  embark  in  the  business  a(  life. 
Tliough  he  ascribed  his  desire  of  procrastination 
9kMj  to  Lady  Mary's  iDness,  I  suspect  he  con* 
sidered  you  somewhat  young  to  establish  your* 
9df,  without,  occupation  for  your  leisure  to 
secure  the  steadiness  of  conduct  desirable  in  a 
fiunily  man.  When  he  sees  you  exert  yourself 
in  peiliament,  and  knows  you  to  be  secure  of 
a  responsible  appointment,  he  will  be  less  ner- 
vous about  intrusting  you  with  the  happiness 
ofWschfld/' 

StiD,  Lord  Fareham  answered  not  a  word ; 
and  the  Earl  was  almost  silenced,  in  his  turn, 
by  this  ungracious  apathy.  He  had  touched 
two  of  the  most  vibrant  chords  of  the  human 
heart, — love  and  ambition ;  yet  the  lips  of  his 
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)n  emitted  no  sound  of  sympathy.  He  heard, 
nd  made  no  sign ! 

"  I  cannot  suppose,  my  dear  Fareham,"  added 
ord  Arlingham,  in  a  more  earnest  tone,  "  that 
m  are  insensible  to  the  flattering  distinction 
3u  have,  in  this  instance,  received  at  the  hands 
f  the  Duke.  For  you  know  enough  of  his 
[laracter  and  disposition  to  be  aware  that,  were 
3U  fifty  times  my  son,  and  he  conadered  you 
Lsqualified  either  in  talents  or  disposition  for 
le  service  of  the  country,  nothing  would  in- 
uce  him  to  sanction,  far  less  suggest,  your 
jpointment.  My  own  partiality  might  have 
one  much  for  you ;  and  for  that  I  should  not 
ive  required  you  to  be  grateful  But  this  is 
holly  his  Grace's  doing;  and  I  hope  and 
list  to  find  you  properly  sensible  of  so  great 
1  honour." 

"  I  am  sensible,  more  deeply  sensible  than 
VI  can  possibly  suppose,"  fidtered  Lord  Fareham 
ith  quivering  Ups ;  "  sensible  at  once  of  his 
omerited  favour,  my  dearest  father,  and  of 
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your  considerate  affection.    But  may  I  inquire," 

oontmued  he,  his  agitation  increased  by  the  en- 

dealing  term  which  emotion  had  forced  fix>m 

bis  lips,  ^*  whether  it  be  indispensable  to  give  an 

immediate  reply  to  the  proposition  of  his  Grace? 

You  spoke  of  the  end  of  the  session.     Is  it 

neoessary,  for  some  weeks  to  come,  to  fetter 

myself  and  you  by  accepting  the  appointment  ?" 

'*  Accepting  the  appointment  ?"— exclaimed 

Lord  Arlingham,  scarcely  fimcying  he  heard 
aright,  so  impossible  did  it  appear  to  him  for 

sudi  an  alternative  as  refusal  to  present  itself. 

''  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  that    you    are 

disposed  to  hesitate  ?" — 

''Circumstances,"  resumed  the  young  man, 
^  drcumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control, 
oompd  me  to  pause  before — ^before  I  entangle 
mysdf  in — ^*' 

Lord  Arlingham  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
fixed  his  eyes,  with  amazement,  on  his  son ;  who, 
feding  that  under  such  scrutiny  he  must  give 
way,  if  dosely  questioned,  and  perhaps,  forfeit  his 
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word  of  honour  pledged  to  De  Lisle,  attempted, 
lor  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  subterfuge  witft 
his  &ther. 

"  Previous  to  taking  so  irretrierable  b  step 
as  the  public  manifestation  of  my  political 
principles,"  said  he,  "  I  should  like  to  pause 
for  reflection. 

"  To  pause  for  r^iection  P" — ^reiterated  Lord 
Ariingham,  surinise  and  indignation  struf^ling 
for  masteiy.  "  Has  my  care  of  your  education, 
then,  been  so  thoroughly  thrown  away,  and  is 
your  deference  towards  your  fiither  of  so  sli^t 
a  nature,  that,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  you  hare 
still  to  learn  to  distinguish  your  r^ht  hand 
from  your  left? — StiD  to  ask  yoursdf  whether 
your  father's  career  has  been  founded  on  just 
and  equitable  principles  ?  Fareham  I — ^you  have 
grieved  and  disappointed  me  beyond  aD  power 
of  expression !" — 

A  vivid  flush  overspread  the  cheeks  of 
the  young  man,  thus  apostrophized, — giving 
way    immediately     to     livid    paleness.       His 
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hetrt  revolted  within  him  at  the  bitterness 
of  these  first  fruits  of  his  ]am»table  situa* 
tion. 

**  That  I  should  have  so  completely  mistaken 
you,  an  this  time  I"  again  ejaculated  the  Eail, 
vnaUe  to  repress  his  feelings  on  perceiving,  by 
tiie  agitation  ci  his  son,  that  his  conduct  was 
not  actuated  by  youthful  caprice,  but  by  some 
deep  seated  motive.  ^*  I  thought  your  heart 
open  to  me,  as  mine  has  ever  been  to  you. 
From  the  moment  you  were  able  to  distinguish 
right  torn  wrcmg,  I  have  never  had  a  conceal- 
ment  fiom  you  as  regards  my  private  affiuis. 

« 

Even  my  public  interests  have  been  as  fi:eely 
confided  to  you,  as  though  your  vie?7s  and 
opioioDs  were,  as  you  gave  me  reason  to  hope, 
identical  vnth  my  own.     In  this  conviction — 
in  the  belief  that  the  spirit  actuating  your  con- 
duct was  as  congenial  with  mine  as  the  blood 
flowing  in  your  veins, — I  have  all  but  pledged 
myself  to  the  Duke  for  your  adherence  to  the 
administration  we  are  forming  1" 
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"  I  fear  I  cannot  flatter  myself,"  stammered 
Lord  Fareham,  struck  with  desptur  as  the  seem- 
ingly imgratefiil  part  he  was  compelled  to  take 
developed  itself  before  him, — "  I  fear  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  that  my  single  voice  will  be  of 
much  consequence  in  his  Grace's  eyes.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  cah  extend  towards  me  the 
generous  partiality  which " 

"  Fareham !  these  are  mere  specious  phrases!" 
cried  Lord  Arliogham,  with  indignation.  "  This 
is  the  first  time  in  your  life  I  ever  heard  you 
utter  a  word  I  felt  to  be  dishonest.  You  are 
deceiving  me  or  deceiving  yourself.  Who  has 
wrought  me  such  an  injury  as  to  estrange  from 
me  the  heart  and  confidence  of  my  son,  I  will 
not  stoop  to  inquire.  It  caimot  be  De  lasle, 
your  fond  and  faithful  mother's  nearest  kinsman. 
His  views,  are  my  own.  In  public  life,  as 
in  private,  we  have  walked  hand  in  hand. — 
Next  to  myself,  he  is  the  person  on  earth,  most 
interested  in  your  well-doing ;  and  it  will  afford 
him  almost  as  much  mortification,  as  it  does 
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me,  to  find  your  character  so  much  less  candid 
than  we  had  supposed." 

"  1  have  no  right  to  be  surprised  that  you 
judge  me  thus  harshly!"  said  Lord  Fareham, 
bis  tongue  deaving  to  his  palate,  as  he  shrunk 
mukr  the  contemptuous  eye  never  before  bent 
upon  hun,  save  with  the  expression  of  affection 
and  approval  "  If  you  knew,  however,  how 
n^erably  I  am  entangled,  you  would  pity, 
rather  than  condenm  me." 

**  Entangled?**  exclaimed  Lord  Arlingham, 
ahnost  gasping  for  breath.  ''  This  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  alarming  1 — ^In  God's  name, 
what  do  you  mean? — ^How  long  is  it  that  I 
have  lost  over  you  the  authority  of  a  &ther  ? 
With  what  mysterious — ^what  unreasonable  con- 
nections have  you  d^raded  yourself,  to  render 
ODnoeahnrat  neoessaiy? — The  ClantuIIins  are 
truth  and  daylight.  It  is  not  among  them 
you  have  learned  the  lesson  of  deceit !" 

"  I  have  not  learned  it !"  cried  Lord  Fare- 
hun,  proudly.     "  I  have  at  least,  no  hypocrisy 
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to  be  ashamed  of.  It  is  because  I  choose  to 
be  frank  with  you,  that  I  am  forced,  my  Lord, 
to  give  you  pun  aod  displeasure;  I  must 
content  myself  to  abide  both,  because,  without 
forfeiting  a  solemn  pledge,  I  cannot,  at  this 
moment,  exj^ain  myself  iurther.  When  here- 
after you  leeCra  the  motives  of  my  conduct,  I 
am  convinced  you  will  approve  them." 

There  was  something  so  decoded  and  manly 
in  the  deportment  of  the  young  roan,  whom 
the  accusation  of  hypocrisy  had  suddenly 
roused  to  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  that 
the  angry  feelings  of  the  Eai\  involuntarily 
relaxed  as  he  contemplated  the  countenance, 
replete  with  sensibility,  which  contaioed  all  the 
sunshine  of  his  life. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  for  a  iiill  explanation  of 
your  strange  conduct,  Harry !"  said  be.  "  If, 
by  some  unlucky  concatenation  of  drcumstances 
you  are  forced  to  msintmn  concealments  from 
me,  I  submit; — satisfied  that  your  affection 
will  shorten  my  penance  of  suspense  as  &r  as 
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lies  in  your  power. — But  it  would  cut  me  to 
the  soul  were  my  new  colleagues  to  perceive 
that  I  do  not  possess  so  much  as  the  political 
oonfiikaioe  of  my  son.  How  can  I  expect  to 
oommand  their  respect,  when  yours  has  escaped 
mer 

"It  has  not  escaped  you,  my  dearest  and 
best  fiiend !''— cried  Lord  Fareham,  seizing  his 
huui  with  uncontroUahle  emotion,  and  pressing 
it  to  his  lips.     '*  Dictate  what  terms  to  me  you 

winr— 

"M  I  require  is  that  you  give  the  party  now 
assembled  around  us,  no  cause  to  infer  the  exis- 
tcDoe  of  dissension  between  us.  Leave  it  to 
fi^  to  raise  obstacles  to  yoiu*  immediate  ac- 
ceptance of  office.  But  do  not  afford  grounds 
to  my  friends  and  colleagues  for  supposing  that 
1  have  reared  a  changeling  as  my  son." 

The  expression  thus  vaguely  and  accidentally 
used,  drove  eveiy  vestige  of  colour  from  the 
&oe  of  the  young  man ;  and  he  sat  gazing  upon 
the  Earl,  (who,  after  pacing  the  room  during 
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the  more  stormy  portions  of  \heir  dialogue,  had 
stopped  short,  and  was  leaning  on  the  opposite 
table),  with  an  ^  of  idiotic  stupe&ctioa. 

"  Certainly ! — Every  thing  you  wish  I — Ks- 
pose  (^  me  as  you  choose. — ^I  shall  attempt  no 
fiirther  o}qK)ation !"  siud  he,  with  blanched 
and  quivaiiig  lips ; — then,  hunying  from  the 
room,  to  escape  the  more  kindly  expressions 
b^inning  to  flow  from  those  of  Lord  Ariing- 
ham  in  gratitude  for  this  marked  coDces^on  to 
his  wishes,  he  hastened  to  his  own  ^)artment. 
There,  throwing  himself  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
he  besought  the  men^  of  Heaven  for  strei^;th  to 
support  the  conflicting  distresses  of  his  unex- 
ampled »tuation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  fellow,  who 
Having  been  piaised  for  bluntnesSf  doth  affect 
A  aaacy  roughneaa. 

aBAKSPSARB. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing,  perhaps,  for  all  parties, 
that  Fareham  Castle  was  about  to  become  what 
the  newspapers  call  .'Hhe  scene  of  noble  old 
English  hospitality"  for  the  remainder  of  the 
holidays. — The  first  few  days  having  been  se- 
cured by  the  Earl  for  the  development  and 
completion  of  his  political  projects,  it  only 
Airth^  remained  for  him  to  render  his  house 
^^greeable  to  those  with  whom  he  trusted  to 
«ijoy,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  the  sort  of 
fiieiidship  which  is  never  so  strongly  cemented 
m  England  as  by  the  bonds  of  political  asso- 

VOL.   I.  G 
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ciation ;  and  which,  strangely  enough,  seemed 
to  derive  new  force  in  the  present  instance 
from  the  former  bitter  animosities  of  the  new 
co-adjutors. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the  age. 
— Of  kte  years,  public  events  have  been 
taught  to  march  with  such  colossal  strides,  that 
no  human  nund  appears  sufficiently  far-sighted 
to  foresee  the  fiiture  combinations  by  which 
they  are  likely  to  influence  the  destinies  of 
nations. — The  consequence  is  that,  instead  of 
the  hereditary  Whig  and  Toiyism  bequeathed 
from  sire  to  son  with  the  &mily  liveries  and 
armorial  bearings, — so  far  from  the  political 
father  entailing  his  principles  upon  his  son,  the 
boy  is  not  even  the  father  to  the  man,  or  the 
man  to  the  veteran.  Exaggeration  and  incon- 
sistency being  inseparable,  extremes  are  apt  to 
meet ; — and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  most 
of  the  absolutists  of  the  day,  began  Ufe  with  the 
most  hberal  opinions.  In  proportion  as  the 
sinews  of  their  minds  have  grown  stiff,  and  the 
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yf  their  hearts  becon 
Hinced  the  &ith  thai 
ceptics  as  regards  thi 
ature,  and  among  ti. 
and  collar  of  hondag 
ey  were    the   first    U 

of  liberty. — Nay,  : 
lem,  (like  confederate! 

have  profited  by  thd 
:be  hauQts  and  habits 
,  to  betray  them  to  1 
The  Duke  of  Hyth( 
these,  was  undenial 
y  the  vehemence  of  1 
itioos,  he  had  appea 
title  to  recantation, 
was  the  eminence, 
»tioa,  and  such  the 

that  those  who  kne^ 
of  his  having  acted 
10  one  else  mistrusti 
limself.      The  thirty 
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rattling  in  his  pouch,  seemed  to  convert  him 
into  a  Judas ;  and  in  order  to  show  his  indif- 
ference, under  the  shower  of  missiles  which  he 
every  moment  expected  to  find  hurled  at  his 
head  by  the  party  to  which  he  was  accused  of 
turning  traitor,  he  overacted  his  part  of  reck- 
lessness, and  assumed  such  flighty  spirits  to 
greet  the  fashionable  circle  arriving  at  the 
Castle,  (persons  less  fiilly  apprised  than  his 
exceQent  host,  of  the  gradual  and  steady  nature 
» of  his  change  of  views)  that  he  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  taken  a  page  from  the 
books  of  his  son.  Those  who  came  prepared 
for  a  somewhat  stiff  party,  in  compliment  to 
(he  grave  habits  of  the  Duke,  were  accordingly 
amazed  to  find  him  the  most  talkative  of  the 
set. 

Unluckily,  all  persons  who  affect  forced 
spirits,  have  need  of  a  butt;  and  as  happy 
lovers  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  made 
to  pay  tax  for  their  felidty  as  privil^ed  objects 
of  raillery,  the  Duke  seized  upon  Lord  Fare- 
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"  If  Lady  Evelyn  Lorn  could  only  guess  with 
what  a  dnder  of  a  heart  she  has  to  deal  1"  po*- 
sisted  Lord  Thomas.  "  The  scoriae  of  a  volcano 
are  substantial  by  comparison  1  Let  her  only 
listen  to  Harbottle  Driftington's  accoimt  of  his 
behaviour  in  the  fiuuily  of  Lady  Hester  Hope. 
If  they  did  but  know  the  hazard  they  run  in 
postponing  the  marriage! — I  would  bet  my  allow- 
ance for  the  next  two  years  (were  not  every 
guinea  pledged  to  my  creditors)  that  the  match 
never  comes  to  pass,  unless  nailed  within  the 
next  three  weeks !" 

All  this  was  the  mere  ftash-in-the-pan  of 
feshionable  persiflage, — the  nothing,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  somethmg,  serves  to  secure  a 
dinner  party  from  the  disgrace  of  a  dead 
silence.  But  Lord  Fareham,  susceptible  in  every 
fibre,  fancied  that  the  noisy  nullery  of  the 
Duke  and  the  pointed  allusions  of  his  son  had 
a  firmer  foundation.  A  suspicion  that  the  facts 
communicated  to  him  by  Sir  James  De  Lisle, 
had,  in  some  mysterious  mode  or  other,  tran- 
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That  these  sorry  jests  were  bitter  earnest  to 
;he  unfortunate  victim,  how  was  Lord  Ariing- 
lam  to  surmise? — How  could  he  suppose  that 
vhat  he  mistook  for  tetchy  peevishness,  was 
he  irrepressible  outcry  of  despair  ? — 

Unluckfly,  jesters,  like  children,  are  prompt 
n  perceiving  how  far  their  pranks  are  au- 
horised  by  those  present.  Lord  Thomas 
^.ymer,  readily  discerning  that  the  fractiousness 
if  his  young  friend  was  not  backed  by  the 
!^,  on  the  morrow,  his  ill-timed  pleasantries 
vere  renewed  ;  for  though  true  wit  disdains  to 
lave  recourse  to  the  poor  expedient  of  a  butt, 
he  shallow  joker  who  finds  a  dull  party  hang 
leavily  on  his  hands,  finds  such  a  fiint  to  his 
teel  an  invaluable  resource. 

"  By  the  way,  my  dear  Fareham,"  said  he, 
what  is  this  stoiy  of  Driftington's  about  finding 
ou  locked  up  in  a  room  at  the  Clarendon,  and 
our  nearly  knocking  him  down,  because  he 
offered  to  walk  home  with  you  ?  Aware  of  my 
>eing  Lord  Arlingham's  guest,  he  writes  to  Doe 
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"  I  must  decline  the  honour  of  con^dering 
Mr.  Driftiogton  a  friend  of  mine !"  cried  Lord 
Fareham  ;  "  and  since  it  t^jpears — " 

He  stopped  short.  The  eye  of  Lord  Arling- 
ham  was  fixed  sternly  and  reprovingly  upon 
him.  He  had  promised  the  E^l  that  morning 
to  control  his  temper,  and  bear  patiently  with 
the  indiscreet  badgering  of  the  son  of  their  dis- 


"  Let  not  the  small  remnant  of  my  sojourn 
under  his  roof  be  disgraced  by  a  brawl  of  my 
provoking!"  was  the  panful  reflection  of  the 
young  Lord,  as  he  now  witnessed  the  renewed 
anxiety  of  him  to  whom  he  would  fain  have 
spared  even  the  most  trifling  occasion  for  un- 
easiness. And  to  the  surprise  of  all  present, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  he  bore  in 
enforced  sUence  the  ironical  compliments  of 
Lord  Thomas  Aymer,  and  with  patience  the 
more  searching  irony  of  his  &ther. 

The  latter,  however,  was  not  a  purposeless 
persecution.     Hoarding  the  talented  son  of  his 
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with  him  in  those  profound  and  luminous  &r^- 
ments  apt  to  inspire  all  with  whom  he  was  at 
the  trouble  of  conva'^iig,  with  almost  abject 
deference,  made  him  wholly  his  own. 

Unperceived  by  Lord  Fareham,  a  web  was 
thrown  around  him  by  the  spedous  manner  in 
which  the  Duke  now  addressed  him  as  one  of 
them, — a  portion  of  his  pohcy, — a  recruit 
having  taken  the  Queen's  bounty  and  enlisted  in 
her  service. 

For  though  Lord  Arlingham  was  sincere  with 
his  son  in  exacting  that  his  hesitation  on  this 
point  should  be  withheld,  for  the  present,  from 
the  heads  of  his  party,  he  had  himsdf  been 
unable  to  conceal  from  his  valued  colleague 
the  disappointment  he  had  experienced. 

"  The  mere  pragmaticality  and  priggiahness  of 
boyhood  I"  replied  his  Grace,  on  learning  what 
had  passed  between  them.  "  All  clever  lads  of 
one  or  two  and  twenty  have  the  pretension 
of  seeing  and  judgmg  for  themselves;  and 
but  that  the  conceit  is  speedily  taken  out  of 
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tliem  by  the  rough  schooling  of  society, 
te  pleasures    of  life   tead   to   enervate 

into  the  acquiescence  of  indolence. 
Id  be  having  as  many  political  sects 
I  to  weaken  the  forces  of  the  state, 
:  are  varieties  of  Ccacombs  prodnced 
premiums  of  the  Horticultural ! — ^Most 
nembers  set  out  with  the  pretension 
wndence:  the  very  clever  ones  learn 
f  their  own  accord,  and  the  moderately 
les  are  taught.  I  hare  no  means  of  taking 

of  your  boy's  abilities,   and  parental 

is  not  to  be  trusted;  so,  for  want 
nation,  let  us  class  him  in  the  latter 
,  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  his 
oment." 

s,  however,  rather  to  the  weakness  of 
'areham's  heart,  than  to  the  strength 
head,  that   the  experienced  apostle  ad- 

himself  in  his  efforts  at  convo^ion. 
discerned  the  amiableness  of  the  young 
dispo^tion,  the  Duke  commenced  his 
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tack  by  praises  of  his  father, — ^by  more  than 

aises, — ^by  the  deference  of  a  superior  mind 

Lord  Arhngham's  opinion,  and  a  profession 

readiness  to    adopt    any    measure    of    his 


In    this    utter    self-abnegation,    he    seemed 

take  for  granted  the  perfect  coinddence  of 
ird  Fareham.  The  governmental  "  We  " 
imed,  in  the  long  interview  they  held 
Tether,  expressly  and  especially  intended 
comprehend  the  new  colleague  and  the 
ly  son  of  the  great  minister. 
All  this  was  so  ably  and  quietly  accomplished, 
it  the  arrangement  appeared  irrevocably 
;tled,  long  before  Lord    Fareham  so  much 

perceived  it  to  be  in  agitation ;  and,   while 
nply,  as  he  thought,  replying  to  the  ai^;uments 

his  lather's  guest,  he  involuntarily  adopted 
i  form   of  the  first  person  plural    destined 

unite  him  with    the     party    ambitious   of 
tiding  him  as  its  own. 
By  degrees,  the  Duke  had  the  art  to  render 
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versatioDs  general ;  thus  betraying  the 
in  in  whom,  fin*  his  father's  sake,  he 
earnest  interest,  into  similar  avowals 
Be  of  the  formal  Earl  of  Finland  and 
ous  Mr.  Wilson  Cringe, — a  eoA  of 
)f  sodety,  always  at  band  to  take  down 
words,  and  bear  witness  to  bis 
d    actions, — the    salaried  informer  of 

aled,  meanwhile,  to  his  own  con- 
y  his  previous  explanations  with  his 
ord'Fareham  was  thoroughly  off  his 
His  whole  heart  being  embarked  in 
ss  of  his  father  and  the  establishment 
leasures,  nothing  was  so  easy  as  to 
s  enthusiasm,  and  draw  out  the  re- 
f  his  mind,  by  pretended  mistrust  of 
ss  of  certain  points  of  the  pohcy  of 
hngham ;  so  that,  at  the  dose  of  the 
J  Duke  had  not  only  managed  to  ex- 
I  to  his  father's  colleagues  and  neigh- 
the  devoted  adherent  of  their  party,  but 
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had  conceived  geouine  admiratdoo  of  bis  culti- 
vation of  mind,  and  enei^etic  wannth  of  heart 
He  could  understand  a  fath^s  partiality  for 
such  a  son. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  castle, 
however,  the  Duke,  satisfied  that  his  bird  was 
safdy  snared,  made  so  cool  an  attempt  to  dose 
the  door  of  the  cage  upon  him,  that  Lord 
Fareham  was  startled  into  perceiving  how  far 
beyond  his  intentions  he  had  pledged  himself. 
FVom  the  sparkling  of  Lord  Ariingbam's  eyes, 
while  listening  to  his  noble  colleague's  aQusioDS 
to  his  son  as  a  steady  official  and  active  mem- 
ber, he  saw  that  he  was  allowing  the  man 
about  to  undei^  so  cruel  and  ovravbelming  a 
blow,  to  prepare  aggravation  for  bis  approBrch- 
ing  disappointment  by  reckoning  on  his  pubUc 
services. 

"  Far  worse  1"  mused  he,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber,  after  retiring  for  the  night.  "When 
the  terrible  truth  bursts  upon  him,  it  may 
appear  as  if  I  had  wished  to  pre-assure  myself 
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of  his  sanction  to  my  debut  in  public  life,  ere  I 
revealed  myself  to  him  as  an  impostor.  The 
world  win  have  a  right  to  infer  that  I  secured 
the  imprimatur  of  his  and  the  Duke's  recom- 
mendation, before  I  made  my  confessions. 
This  must  not  be.  I  will  insist  on  a  release 
from  De  Lisle.  He  has  no  right,  in  addition 
to  all  my  miseries,  to  expose  me  to  this  de- 
grading accusation.  To-morrow,  I  will  write, 
and  claim  this  justice  at  his  hands." 

But  the  morrow  brought  other  suggestions. 
A  letter  ^-om^-Lady  Eveljn  Lorn,  entreated  him 
to  disengage  himself  as  speedily  as  was  in  his 
power  from  the  Fareham  Castle  party,  and 
return  to  Brighton. 

"I  am  most  anxious  to  see  you,  dearest 
Fareham,"  wrote  his  plighted  wife  ,  "  not  alone, 
because  your  two  last  letters  have  been  strangely 
incoherent,  as  though  you  had  something  on 
your  mind,  but  because  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you.  Come  to  me,  dearest;  1  shall  not  be 
happy  tin  we  meet  again." 


{ 


t 


I 
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The  v^ilant  eye  of  the  lover  fanded  he  could 
discern  a  certain  d^;ree  of  tremulousness  in  the 
writing  and  folding  of  this  earnest  ^>peal. 
There  wanted  the  usual  firmness  and  decisioD 
characterizing  even  the  letters  formed  by  the 
hand  of  his  beloved  Evelyn.  Something  must 
be  amiss  with  her.  Evil  to  her,  to  the  being 
so  dear  to  his  heart,  was  about  to  afford  the 
overbrimming  drop  to  his  cup  of  wretchedness. 

Not  a  moment  would  he  have  hesitated  to 
quit  the  party,  and  huny  to  Brighton  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  doubts,  ^^t  there 
was  no  need  to  apply  for  Lord  Arlingham's 
consent  to  such  a  proceeding.  The  little 
ministerial  circle  was  breaking  up ;  the  Earl 
of  Finland  abeady  gone.  The  Duke,  his  son 
and  secretaty  were  departing  ;  and  on  his  com- 
municating to  his  fether  that  he  was  about  to 
start  for  Brighton,  so  far  from  opposing  his 
project,  the  Earl  proposed  that  they  diould 
travel  together  as  far  as  London. 

A  t4te-artite  journey  at  that  moment  would, 
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bare  been  too  trying !  Instead, 
)f  cooaenting  to  wut  till  tiie  mor- 
insted  upon  the  impossibility  of  a 
's  dday ;  and  the  Earl,  satisfied  with 
obtained  for  him  over  the  irresolution 

by  the  influence  of  the  Duke,  was 
n  his  prospects,  public  and  domestic, 
inecessary  difficulties, 
lerefore,  was  Lord  Farehaiii  exposed 
aent  of  his  sohtary  reflections  as  he 
'ay  to  town.  For  the  last  week,  the 
itement  of  the  society  in  which  he 
engaged,   perpetual  inter-communi- 

a  mind  so  active  and  so  enlightened 
he  Duke,  and  the  necessity  of  doing 
s  of  home  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
Q  less  leisure  for  chewing  the  hitter 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  carried 
)  cuirent  of  social  cheerfulness  from 
of  his  calamities ;  or  rather  be  had 
^  into  the  current,  in  the  desperate 
ing  sight.of  them  for  a  time.     And 
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now  that  he  was  once  more  alone  with  them, 
they  seemed  to  have  grown  and  strengthened  in 
the  interval ! — 

Still,  as  one  hitter  su^estion  after  another 
ohtained  possession  of  bis  mind,  there  was  a 
cruise  of  oil  for  the  surface  of  those  stormy  waves 
in  the  certainty  of  Evelyn's  a£Fection.  The 
few  hurried  lines  of  the  morning  had  knit  anew, 
and  with  stronger  force,  the  tie  uniting  them 
togethra-.  She  was  evidently  out  of  spirits. 
Some  imexplained  cause  seemed  to  depress  her 
almost  as  much  as  himself.  Taking  the  letto* 
again  from  his  pocket  for  a  new  examinatioD, 
though  every  line  and  syllable  was  dufy  im- 
}H«ssed  upon  his  mind,  he  detCTmined  that 
the  hand  had  trembled  sorely  which  traced  those 
uncert^  lines. 

Her  sister  was  doubtless  worse.  They  loved 
each  other  dearly,  those  twain ;  Lady  Clan- 
tuUin  had  been  some  years  dead;  and  the 
girls,  reared  by  an  exceDent,  but  somewhat  strict 
and    peculiar    father,    found    in    each    other's 
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)1«  comfort  «nd  delight ;  so  that  the 
rhidi,  for  nearly  a  year  past,  Lady 
xea  afflicted,  seemed  to  enhance  the 
he  attachment  affoiding  promise  of      . 
id  new  affections  to  supply  the  place 
le,  about    to  be  so   orueBy    inter- 
she  is  worse,  and    my    poor    dear 
!»dyn  requires  the   comfort  of  my 
ing  the  intervals  of  watching  beside 
juch!"  was  his  final  comment  on  the 
r  a  fiftieth  perusal.  "  What  a  moment 
Junge  her  into  further  grief,  when  the 
ihout  to  dose  over  the  sister  of  her 
'oor  Mary !— Mary  would  have  consoled 
ay,  with  her  gentle,  affectionate  tem- 
Id  have  taught  her  patience  under  a 
ion  like  that  impending  over  her  head. 
f  thing,  every  thing  combines  against 
le  authoritative  habits  of  the  Duke  of 
ave  entangled  me  in  the  public  career 
Inch  I  shall  be  driven  with  Aame, 
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hen  my  humble  origin  is  discovered  ;  and 
le  sorrows  of  my  poor  Evelyn  render  it  in- 
imbent  upon  me  to  cherish,  till  the  last 
oment,  her  illusive  prospect  of  becoming 
y  wife.  It  would  be  base  and  unmanly 
ere  I  to  profit  by  the  softness  of  her  feelings 

her  hour  of  affliction,  to  extort  a  renewal  of 
T  avowal  of  affection — affection  for  the  outcast, 
-the  be^ar, — the  child  of  shame, — the  star\-el- 
g  sold  by  the  kindred  who  loathed  him,  like 
iseph  by  his  brethren.  No !  no !  this  must 
it  be ! — I  will  delay,  as  Sir  James  has  pro- 
sed, the  fatal  discovery  ; — delay  it  till  she  is 
le  to  hear  the  worst,  and  calmly  decide 
lether — ^but  oh,  God !  can  I  contemplate  such 

alternative,  and  live  ?" — 
To  approach  the  house  of  sickness  is  always 
ipiriting.  To  approach  it  with  a  load  upon 
e  mind  such  as  now  depressed  that  of  poor 
trd  Fareham,  rendered  the  journey  to  Brighton, 
Jeed  pjunfiil.    He  arrived  there  at  too  late 

hour  to  admit  of  more  than  a  message  of 
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he  answer  to  which  was 
ioded :  "  During  the  last 
'  had  become  much  worse.' 
IF  it  was  so!"  murmured 
loulders.  "  Poor  dear  Ev 
nt,  though  little  aware  c 

she  is  as  miserable  as  mys< 
h  a  lover's  lon^ng,  insteat 
f  to  refreshment  and  re: 
was  past,  he  sallied  fort 

Square,   to   comfort  his 

of  the  house  containing 
«tions.     Even  the  reflecti 

in  the  windows  of  the 
landed,  be  satisfactory, 
a  bright  and  frosty  night 
of  the  square  lay  before 
1  day.  Unluckily,  the  wa 
y  possession  of  the  spot 
:  fussy,  stufiiy,  attempts  a 
der  dulness  palpable  in  th 
hton  winter,  was  procee(i 
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adjacent  maimon;  before  the  door  of  which, 
were  the  iisual  melancholy  aHotmeot  of  a  couple 
of  dowager-coaches,  and  a  few  flys ; — the  horses 
and  drivers  alike  oil-skinned  from  head  to 
hoof. 

At  the  moment,  Lord  Fareham  was  pas^ng 
the  door  of  the  house  (pointed  out  as  the  scene 
of  festivity  by  an  occasional  screech  outpassiDg 
the  rattle  of  a  piano),  a  man  enveloped  in  a 
cloak,  rushed  so  impetuously  from  the  door 
as  nearly  to  precipitate  the  unlucky  passer  by 
among  the  wheels  of  the  flys. 

A  still  greater  calamity,  however,  than  the 
blow,  was  the  apology  that  followed ;  especially 
when  the  apologist,  in  removing  his  comforter 
&om  his  mouth  to  make  himself  audible,  ex- 
hibited the  eager  &ce  of  Mr.  Harbotde  Drifting- 
tonl 

"  My  dear  Fareham  ! — Pon  my  life  and 
honour,  I  am  inexpressibly  shocked!  I  trust 
I  have  not  hurt  you?"  cried  he,  seizing  the 
arm  of  his  struggling  companion.     "  I  thought 
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nassacred  some  Hottento 
Mrs.  Brown  Green  has 
a  call  a  concert;  and  n 
I  by  D^  awkwardness,  or 
tailing,  what  matters  ? — 1 
lot  going  into  this  heini 
t?" 

m  going  home,  if  you  v 
sud  Lord  Fareham,  quietl; 
rage  himself. 

! — ^yes  ! — by    the  way,    I 
to  ClantuUin's  bead   quoi 
e  you  been  here  ?" 
rcely  an  hour;  and  my  h 
rom  being  at  Lord  Clanti 
:  Hotel." 
deuce  they  are  ! — ^That's 
for  1  am  staying  there  m} 
3me    together.      And  ho 
fldy  Mary  ? — Devilish  bad, 
the  apothecary,  (whom  I  1 
himself  in  ecstasies  at 
1. 
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Green's  performance,  as  though  he  were  one 
of  his  own  draughts),  told  me  he  thought  her 
in  a  very  sad  state. — He  asked  me,  however, 
whether  Lord  ClaDtulHn  had  met  with  any 
kind  of  fiunily  affliction  ? — ^for  that  t'other  day 
vfhSn  he  called.  Lady  Evelyn  was  sobbing  her 
heart  out  over  a  letter? — He  might  as  well 
have  kept  it  to  himself,  eh  ? — as  he  is  on  confi- 
dential terms  in  the  house. — I  told  him,  I'd 
lay  my  life  the  letter  was  from  you ;  and  that 
if  you  were  only  half  as  crusty  with  your  fedy 
love,  as  ten  days  ago  in  town  with  your  humble 
servant,  I  did'nt  wonder  at  the  poor  girl's  being 
out  of  sorts." 

"  I  trust  you  do  not,  even  by  inference,  Bken 
any  feeling  with  which  you  might  inspire  me  to 
those  I  entertain,  or  am  likely  to  exhibit  to- 
wards  Lady  Evelyn  Lorn  ?"  said  Lord  Ftu-eham, 
haughtily. 

"  People  who  are  in  the  habit  of  SQubbiog 
their  friends,  sometimes  fall  into  the  other 
mistake,"    said  the  imabashed  Drifiingtoii. — 
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low  M   Lady   Mary? — For   I  suppose 
wen  qjeoding  the  evenii^  there  ?"  ' 
lid  you  before,  liiat  I  anived  in  Bri^tm 

ago." 

!Q,  perhaps,  I'm  prerentiiig  yarn  goiog 
cried   DriftingtoQ,   without,   however, 
hing  his  arm. 

has  strudt  twdve  ;  —  somewhat  ao 
'  hour  for  a  visit  to  a  sick  house. 
U  Dot  intrude   on  the  family  till  to- 

veen  ourselves,  my  dear  Fareham,  as 
)rder  is  decidedly  consumptive,"  re- 
Vlr.  Harbottle  Diiftington,  "  don't  you 
ttle  uneasy,  sometimes,  at  the  idea  of 
ing  such  a  malady  into  your  family? 
Cher's  sisters  are  shocking  sickly  women ; 
Lord  Arliugfaam  himself  is  a  baddish 
You  are  the  only  healthy  ^rig  of  the 
ree.  You  are  not  the  least  like  any  of 
-as  I've  often  heard  remarked ; — no ! 
least  like  the  late  Lady  Ariingham,  or 
B  2 
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any  of  the  De  Lisle  famOy.  I've  often  noticed 
it  to  Sir  James. — You  are  dark. — You  have  a 
decidedly  Irish  faae.  Yet  I  fancy  you've  no 
Irish  connexions — eh  ? — However,  as  I  was 
saying, — ^with  this  sort  of  hereditary  delicacy, 
I  wonder  you're  not  afraid  of  so  fr^ile  a 
cross  as  poor  Lady  Evelyn  is  likely  to  make 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity  ! — Now  if  you 
had  married  Frances  Hope,  as  last  season 
we  all  expected  you  would  (as  we  were  all 
agreeing  at  Queen's  Clere  t'other  day),  you 
might  have  expected  a  race  like  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Anak. — Frances  is  five  feet 
eight,  and  Lady  Hester  says  she  has  not  done 
growing." 

"  I  have  no  partiality  for  giantesses !"  smd 
Jjord  Fareham,  with  disgust. — ^And  he  was 
luckily  spared  the  annoyance  of  fiuther  &mi- 
liarity  on  the  part  of  his  offi(^UB  companion, 
by  their  arrival,  at  that  moment,  at  the  door 
of  the  briDiantly-lighted  hotel 

It  was  no  unusual  spectade  to  the  waiters 
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I  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Harbottle  Drift- 
to  fix  himself  as  a  guest,  even  at 
e  hour,  upon  one  of  their  noble  inmates, 
i  on  the  present  occasion  by  ttie  haughty 
lof  LcM^  Farciiam. 


THE  BIRTHRIGHT. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

I  stalk  about  her  door, 
like  a  Btmige  bouI.  upon  the  Sty^aii  banks. 
Praying  for  waftage. 

BBAKSFKABB, 

Little  had  Lord  Fareham  supposed  he 
should  ever  cross  the  threshold  of  Lord  Clan- 
tuUin  with  so  sickening  a  heart  as  chanced  on 
the  morrow ;  when  about  to  present  himself, 
arrayed  in  all  the  consciousness  of  shame,  before 
her  whose  superiority  even  to  the  high  rank  he 
was  able  to  offer  her,  he  had  ever  admitted. 
Yes,  his  Evelyn  was  worthy  to  be  a  monarch's 
bride ;  and  he  was  about  to  bestow  upon  her 
the  endearments  of  a  b^^ar's  changeling ! 
But  that  he  knew  her  to  he  in  deep  affliction, 
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as  the  sole  consola- 
not,  at  that  moment^ 
:»ed  into  her  presence. 
■  was  so  embarrassed, 
usual  passionate  ten- 
idy  Evelyn  Lorn  been 
)f  her  own,  she  would 
n  troubled  as  she  was, 
heek,  on  finding  that, 
!  salute  which,  in  her 
attended  their  greet- 
contented  to  take  her 
(vever,  for  one  or  two 
ing  the  while  in  speech- 
3-  sweet  face;  and  his 
ition,  when  at  length  he 
ispering,  as  he  took  his 


learest?  1  did  not  los. 
your  summons.  I  wa 
light,  in  answer  to  m 
y  is  no  better  1" 
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"  Mudi  worse  1"  re^^ed  Lady  Evelyn,  in  the 
same  low  and  faltering  tone.  "  My  poor  mter 
has  lost  all  appetite,  and  her  rest  is  sadly  broken. 
She  can  scarcely  be  said  to  sleep.  Last  night, 
she  was  first  to  hear  your  name  mentioned  in 
the  hall ;  and  late  as  it  was,  instantly  sent  down 
Mrs.  Harman  to  inquire  whether  you  were 
arrived." 

"She  win  let  me  see  her  by  and  1^,  1 
trust  ?" — he  inquired,  resuming  his  hold  of  Lady 
Evelyn's  small  white  hand,  and  looking  anx- 
iously into  her  fiice,  to  ascertain  whether  she 
had  not  suffered,  in  her  turn,  Irom  the  restless- 
ness of  the  invalid.  "You  are  looking  pale, 
my  own  Evelyn  1"  said  he,  scarcely  able  to  pre- 
serve the  distance  his  conscience  imposed  upon 
him.  "  You  are  iD,  darling ;  you  trem- 
ble I" 

"  Only  with  the  joy  of  seeing  you  again,"  she 
faintly  replied.  "  You  know  not  what  it  is  to 
bear  alone  the  sorrow  of  which  the  heavy  hur- 
dien  has  been  hitherto  shared  by  a  friend." 
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nder  pressure  of  the  hand,  encour^ed 
lier  observation  of — 
as  80  afrmd  Lord  Ariingfaam  would  be 
0  spare  you  from  home,  with  the  house 
ompany  1" 

party  was  breakiDg  up  when  your 
rived.  But  even  had  it  been  otherwise, 
a  suppose  I  should  have  hesitated  an 
0  comply  with  your  wishes  ?" 
f  Lord  Fareham's  words  were  fond,  the 
sment  of  his  mamier  did  not  escape 
mt  eye  of  affection  ;  and  though  pre* 
ir  reasons  yet  unexplained,  to  receive 
ii  less  than  her  usual  fervour,  Lady 
experienced  the  mortification  which 
man  experiences  \mder  ^milar  circum>- 
)f  being  forestalled  in  a  purposed  de- 
ion  of  coolness.  The  paleness  and 
rhich  Lord  Faieham  had  noticed  on 
the  room,  were  only  the  more  painfuDy 

by  this  consideration, 
r    is    Lord    Clantullin  ?     Is    he    at 
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home  ?"  inquired  the  young  man,  for  the  first 
time  desirous  of  any  interruption  to  &  t^e-a^t^e 
with  the  object  of  his  affection. 

"My  father  is,  as  you  may  stqipose,  sadly 
low.  His  hopes  had  been  so  cruelly  raised  by  the 
physicians,  as  to  the  advuit^^  likely  to  be 
derived  from  change  of  air  by  my  poor  sister !" 

"  I  do  not  think,  however,  he  was  ever  vay 
sanguine." 

*'  He  is  just  now  sitting  with  Maiy,  and 
reading  to  her,"  observed  Lady  Evdyn.  "  As 
Boon  as  this  is  over,  I  will  let  tliem  know 
you  are  here." 

"But  you  mentioned  in  your  letter  that  you 
had  much  to  say  to  me?" — observed  Lord 
Faieham,  as  if  to  remtmstrate  against  a  proposal 
^ich,  nevertheless,  originated  with  himsdf. 

"  I  have,  dearest  \"  she  r^hed,  mechanically 
withdrawing  her  hand ;  "  too  much  to  enter  into 
the  explanation  just  now.  It  is  always  time 
enough  to — that  is — in  short,  I  would  rather 
defer  what  I    have  to  communicate  till  I  am 
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t  Farebam  Castle,  of  his  journey  and  the 
feather ;  and,  ahove  all,  of  the  nuisance  of 
laving  acddentaUy  placed  himself  imder  the 
ame  roof  with  Mr.  Harbottle  Driitington. 

"  I  foresee  that  I  shall  never  have  a  moment 
0  myself,  so  long  as  I  remain  at  Brighton  1 
rhat  man's  ^e  will  be  coitstantly  upon  me!" 
ud  he,  peevishly. 

"A  sad  annoyance,  I  adnut,"  said  Lady 
Svelyn,  in  an  absent  and  careless  manner.  *'  But 
iter  all,  it  does  not  much  signify  :  it  is  only  a 
ninor  evil." 

Lord  Farebam  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
vas  not  accustomed  to  hear  her  treat  as  a  minor 
ivil  any  personal  annoyance  of  which  be  saw 
it  to  complain.  Involuntarily,  he  fixed  his 
;yes  upon  that  gentle  face  and  gracelul  form ; 
— the  loveliness  of  which  had  never  struck 
nim  mote  forcibly  than  at  that  moment, 
when  he  contemplated  it  as  lost  to  bim  for 
=ver. — In  her  closely-wrapping  black  velvet 
dress,  the  well-tumed  throat  of  Lady   Evelyn 
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ite  as  alabaster ;  and  but  for  the  Ilfdike 
le  bi^  chesnut  linnets  tiiat  feD  over 
i  hand  on  which  her  cheek  was 
vhQe  her  elbow  rested  on  the  cushioned 
le  chair,  she  might  have  passed  for 
:ntal  statue.  She  was  not  apt  to  be  so 
t  long  confinement  in  a  sick  room 
be  working  its  usual  evil  consequences, 
rt  yearned  towards  her  as  he  gazed.  His 
only  bve  was  before  him ;  she  whom 
wsen  from  the  world ;  she  who  had 
D  be  so  chosen.  Yet  he  dared  not 
I  plighted  wife  to  his  heart,  and  whisper 
on  that  can  never  be  asked  or  answered 
by  those  who  love — "  are  you  mine  . 
mine  for  ever?" 

I  embaixassing  position  was  becoming 
;  to  Lord  Farebam,  a  heavj'  step  was 
idly  descending  the  staircase ;  and  when 
ched  the  drawing-room  door,  (as  au- 
be  slight  nature  of  Brighton  architec- 
ere  all  the  movements  of  the  inmates  of 
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its  houses),  he  flatta<ed  himself  that  the  anival 
of  Lord  ClantuQin  was  about  to  relieve 
^em. 

But  the  step  passed  on  to  the  haU.  A 
momeat  afterwards,  and  the  house-door  was 
opened  and  closed;  when  Lady  Evelyn, 
glancing  from  the  window  to  the  pavement, 
exclaimed  with  an  air  of  siu^irise,  "  My  &&a 
gone  out  so  early? — How  strange  that  he 
should  have  left  the  house  without  seeing 
you  1" 

If  Lord  Fareham  thought  so  too,  he .  dis- 
guised his  sentiments  by  an  eager  inquiry  of 
whether  they  could  Dot  note  be  admitted  to  see 
,  Lady  Mary. 

"  I  will  tell  her  you  are  here,"  rephed  Lady 
Evelyn,  hurrying  from  the  room ;  and  no  so(mer 
was  the  lover  alone,  than  he  gave  way  to 
growing  feeUcgs  of  surprise  and  uneasiness  at 
all  that  was  passing. 

The  summons  he  had  received  to  Brighton, — 
the  he^tation  of  Evdyn,  now  that  he  was  come 
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the  motives  of  her  request, — the 
iportment, — Uie  evident  avoidanc 
Dtullin — ^what  could  all  this  mi 
ssiUe  that  any  rumours  of  the  myi 
;  his  birth  should  have  reached  i 
ad  De  Lisle,  on  iriiose  word  he  waf 
>  place  but  ^nt  rdiaoce, — doubl] 
1? 

i!  dtere  could  be  no  object  in  i 
and  what  other  (Jiannel  ex: 
'hich  that  terrible  secret  oould  ti 
e  must  look  ebewhere  for  &e  o: 
startled  him  in  the  altered  manni 
yn. — And  he  had  ample  leisure  foi 
3D ;  for,  instead  of  returning  in 
itb  a  reply  to  his  request  for  an 
Lady  Mary,  her  absence  was  strai 

minutes — twenty — tiurty — served 
bis  uudous  fears.  For  what  pui 
lus  sporting  with  his  feedings?  \ 
\mi  her?    Were  her  sentiment 
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cooled  tovmrds  him,  that  she  had  no  ^rmpathy 
with  the  uneasiness  she  must  be  certiun  of 
having  created  in  his  mind  ? — 

"  I  fed  how  it  is  with  me  \"  muttered  Lord 
Fareham,  as  he  paced  the  room  in  uncontrol- 
able  impatience.  "  All  these  unnatural  misgiv- 
ings— these  tremors  never  felt  before — arise 
from  the  coQSCJousness  of  standing  in  presence 
of  my  iuture  wife  as  a  vile  impostor  1  Knowing 
as  I  do  the  candour  and  equity  of  dearest  Eve- 
lyn's character,  I  am  sensible  of  my  own  un- 
worthiness  in  not  honestly  apprizing  her, — as 
one  so  neaHy  a  part  of  myself  ought  instantly 
to  be  apprized, — of  the  loss  of  what  I  once  es- 
teemed my  Birthright. — ^When  she  knows  all, 
I  shall  be  content ! — Even  the  certainty  that 
the  beggar's  son  must  forfeit  the  rich  trea- 
sure of  her  affection,  would  be  less  painful  to 
hear,  than  the  consciousness  of  deceiving  a  heart 
so  true.  I  have  not  pledged  myself  to  De  lisle 
to  be  a  villtun  to  her  I' — Enough,  that  I  submit 
to  impose  upon  Lord  Arlinghom.    To  Evelyn, 
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0U3  Doble  Evelyn — ^I   must  and  wiil 

truth!" 
aving  taken  this  manly  resolution,  he 

head  again ;  in  the  secret  conviction, 
mdour  would  be  rewarded  by  finding 
d  being  on  whom  his  affections  were 
unmoved  in  her  sentiments  towards 
ids  cnid  change  of  fortunes.  His 
comparatively  at  ease,  after  having 
rage  to  face  the  worst, 
noment  in  which  she  consents  to  be 
—mine  for  my  dngle  sake  and  for  the 
bears  me,"  mused  he,  almost  aloud, 
ly  compensate  for  aU  I  have  suffered 
,ve  to  suffer  !" 

moment,  the  door  was  slowly  opened, 
Evdyn  re-entered  the  room ;  not  with 
of  youthfiil  dastidty  with  which  she 
tomed  to  hasten  into  the  presence  of 
;  of  her  love ; — -not  with  the  beaming 
;h  even  her  grief  for  her  sistw's  afBic- 
not  aUe  to   sadden  when  gadng 
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^>on  his  &ce ;  but  with  faltering  steps,  and 
eaHul  eyes — ^her  cheeks  stQl  paler  than  during 
heir  recent  interview.  Lord  Fareham  ianded 
le  perceived  a  slight  odour  of  ether  as  she 
intered  the  room,  as  though  she  had  been  assist- 
ng  m  recovering  the  mvahd  from  some  crias 
)f  exhaustioD. 

"Mary  is  worse,  I  fear.  What,  what  has 
i^pened  ?" — cried  he,  perceiving  that  l^dy 
Evelyn  was  scarcely  able  to  readi  a  seat. 

"Nothing  has  happened,"  she  rephed,  in  3 
bw,  but  firm  voice.  "My  sister  is  not  worse; 
iiut  she  is  not  equal  to  the  interview  you  pro- 
posed." 

*' 'This afternoon,  perhaps?" 

"  You  will  permit  me,  therefore,"  resumed 
Lady  Evelyn,  not  noticing  his  interruptifHi,  "  to 
profit  by  my  father's  absence  and  Mary's  de- 
Mre  to  be  alone,  in  order  to — ^in  order — " 

"  In  order,"  intarupted  Lord  Fareham,  per- 
ceiving that  her  iirmness  was  gradually  forsak- 
ing her,  and  that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  arti- 
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0  explain  to  me  the  mi 
iK. — Is  it  not  so,  Evelyn 
moment,  she  remuned  i 
ly  than  he  had  antidpi 
lis  words, 

»  expliun  to  you  the  mi 
your  presence  here." 
her  look  seemed  almoe 
i  his  usual  place  by  her 
with  feelings  of  growin 
Yet  it  was  only  too  i 

1  the  unusual  fatness  ( 
[night  experience  some 
rself  audible  at  the  distan 
between  them. 

that  to  say  to  you,"  si 
strength  from  his  UD{ 
ist  be  grievous  to  us  bol 
lear,  as  to  myself  to  utte 
coun^  Henry  —  you 
1 1  have  done." 
u«ham  looked  wistfiilly 
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seat,  from  which  he  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
frain. He  was  not  accustomed  to  keep  aloof 
when  Evelyn  looked  unhappy.  Still,  a  secret 
terror  kept  him  firm  to  his  estrangement. 

*'  Since  I  saw  you  last,"  resumed  Lady  Evelp, 
as  if  she  had  nerved  h^'self  to  avow  the  worst, 
and  avoid  all  further  drcumlocution,  "  drcum- 
stances  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  which 
render  our  union  impossible.  Had  they  tran- 
spired earlier  in  our  acquiuntance,  much  misery 
might  have  been  spared  me;  but  to  inolong 
our  engagement,  with  the  certainty  that  our 
marriage  would  be  a  source  of —  Foipve  mc, 
I  cannot  dwell  \q)on  this  1  Spare  me,  Henry  1 
You  cannot  hut  suspect  to  what  I  allude.  Since 
the  terrible  secret  became  known  to  me,  I  have 
not  experienced  a  moment's  peace  I  But,  alas  I 
there  remains  but  one  step  to  take. — ^We  must 
parti" 

"  You  have  judged  wisely.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  misunderstand  you,"  s^d  he,  ccMy. 
— "  Our  union  is,  indeed,  imposaUe  1" 
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why  not,  with  this  conrictioD,  forestal 
'■  to  which  you  have  compelled  me  ?" 
idy  Eve^.  "  Why  leave  to  me  the 
ui  act  that  would  have  proceeded 
better  grace  from  yourself?" — 
y  honour  —  on  my  salvation," — ex- 
ird  Fareham,  as  though  the  former 
no  bnger  appropriate  to  his  condi* 
a  fortnight  has  elapsed  since,  for  the 
I  entertained  a  suspicion  of  the 
determined,  when  I  entered  this 
ly,  not  to  leave  it  till  I  had  revealed 
'self.  A  faint  hope  brightened  my 
ss,  that  you  might  still,  in  spite  of 
it,  no  matter!  You  have  decided 
wdl.  There  remains  for  me  only 
your  forgiveness  for  having  unwit- 
er  such  circumstances,  degraded  you 
ing  to  your  hand." 

11  were  yourself  without  suspicion  of 
murmured  Lady  Evelyn,  tears  slowly 
3r  her  cheeks,    "I   acquit    you.      It 
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will  be  something  in  the  estmngemeDt  about  to 
arise  between  us,  that  I  am  able  to  preserve  m; 
esteem  for  one  I  had  hoped  to — " 

She  paused,  and  liud  her  hand  a  moment 
upon  ha  heart,  as  if  to  tranquillize  its  strug- 
gles. 

"  I  thank  you  I"  was  the  proud  rejJy  of 
Lord  Fareham,  "  though  I  might,  perh^ 
claim  as  a  right,  what  you  seem  disposed 
to  accord  as  a  concession.  In  all  this,  it  is 
I,  Evelyn — I,  alone  who  am  to  be  pitied.  When 
you  have  cast  me  off,  your  prospects  in  life  wiB 
remain  uninjured :  no  one  will  blame  or  despise 
you.  Others  more  fortunate  than  myself,  will 
fn^tend  to  your  hand,  and  eventually  obtain  your 
heart — effacing  all  trace  of  your  early  entangle- 
ment. You  will  be  happy,  prosperous,  bdoved ; 
while  I  shall  retain  only  the  embittering  recollec- 
tion of  the  facili^  with  which,  on  making  the 
cruel  discovciy,  you  were  able  to  dismiss  me 
from  your  regard." 

"You  judge  me  ungenerously;"  cried  Lady 
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mbling  in  ereiy  limb.  "  If  I  have 
my  feelings  of  agony  in  order  to 
own,  the  greatness  of  the  effort 
«  appreciated  by  myself  I  I  thou^t 
^erous.  I  fended  you  would  be 
nedate  my  sacrifice." 
[  at  the  door  interrupted  her;  a 
ch  long  experience  enabled  them 
[^nize  as  that  of  Lord  ClantulUn. 
ome  on,  unperceived  by  the  absorbed 
he  old  man  was  driven  home  again 
rom  the  walk  with  whidi  he  had 
refresh  himself  after  the  confinemenl 
room. 

infbrtunate;  it  is  my  father  1"  said 
a,  hastily  rising.  "  He  must  not  find 
itated.  He  has  not,  at  present,  th< 
spidon  of  this  terrible  discovery." 
Mnsion  you  have  formed  E^ainst  me 
holly  and  solely  your  own?" — de 
jrd  Farehara,  who  had  fondly  attii 
tenmess  of  purpose  with  which  Evelyi 
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was  dealing  with  him,  to  the  woridly  wisdom  of 
the  Earl 

"  It  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  us  all," 
replied  Lady  Evelyn,  hurriedly,  without  eren 
noticing  the  in^uation,  "  that  he  should  be  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  truth.  At  some  future 
time,  if  my  hopes  prosper,  we  may  tell  him  all  At 
present,  I  entreat  you,  Heniy, — entreat  you  by 
all  the  affection  you  hare  ever  professed  towards 
me, — delay  the  intimation  of  this  rupture." 

"  How  is  it  to  be  done  without  declaring  the 
whole  bitter  truth  to  Lord  Clantullin?"  cried 
Lord  Fareham,  struggling  for  utterance. 

"  Oh,  no — no  ! — not  for  worlds ;"  cried  she, 
starting  up,  and  placing  her  cold  white  hands 
beseechingly  on  his  arm,  till,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul,  Lord  Fareham  flung  them  off  with 


"  My  fether  is  coming  up  stairs !  There  is  not 
a  moment  for  hesitation ;"  exclaimed  Lady 
Evelyn,  disr^arding  his  resentfid  crueltj',  in 
the  earnestness  of  her  purpose.    "  All  I  ask  you 
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Dothing  to  him  now,  and  to  offer  do 
I  to  the  exjdao&lions  I  shall  make  after 
Eirture  from  Brighton ;  for  you  must 
in  here.  Compelled  as  I  have  heen 
tate  the  explanation  between  us,  at  this 
ent  I  cannot  be  more  exj^dt.  When 
r  from  hence,  I  will  apprize  my  father 
mutual  consent,  our  engagement  is 
; — ^that,  on  a  nearer  acquaintance,  our 
iroved  incompatible." — 
'areham  was  about  to  express  his  in- 

that  so  shallow  a  plea  was  likely  to 
r  family,  to  whom  he  had  ever  believed 
attachment  for  him  a  matter  of  convic- 
it  at  that  moment,  the  kind-hearted 
aroke  into  the  room,  oveij<^ed  to   see 

having  manifestly  only  that  moment 
s  arrivaL 

lear  Fareham,  how  are  you  ?"  cried  he. 
indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Will 
re  it  that  those  stupid  fdlows  below  let 
le  house,  just  now,  without  apprizii^  me 
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you  were  here?  If  it  hsd  not  happened  to nin,  I 
might  have  missed  seeii^  you  till  dinner  time !" 
said  he,  cordially  shaking  the  hand  of  his  in* 
tended  son-in-law,  which  he  held,  while  q)eakiDg^ 
between  his  own. 

"  I  had  not  the  least  notion  of  your  betng 
able  to  g^ve  us  a  glimpse  of  you  i^ain  1"  he 
resumed,  finding  Lord  Fareham  make  no  repfy. 
"  It  was  very  kind  of  your  &ther  to  spare  ytn 
to  us  BO  soon. — How  does  Arlingham  find 
himself,  pray,  after  all  his  rec^t  holiday-mak- 
ing?"— 

The  old  man  paused  for  a  reply.  But  no 
reply  was  forthcoming.  Neitho-  his  daughter 
nor  his  guest  could  utter  a  syllable.  A  ^ance 
fitim  one  to  the  other  revealed  them  to  the  Eail 
as  tbf^  stood  before  him,  the  one  with  swoHen 
eyeUds  and  despairing  countenance,  the  other 
still  more  deeply  a£Feded. 

"  Ah  1  I  see  what  you  were  talking  of, 
when  I  came  in !"  cried  he. — "  Poor  Evdyn 
has  been  telling  you,  my  dear  Fareham,  of  the 
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ivourable  change,  and  that  the  phy; 

ve  taken  away  the  little  hope  left  i 

ir  ch3d, — ^poor  blessed  Mary! — I  w 

to  her  for  an  hour  before  I  went  on 

31  she  was  almt^t  too  weak  and  ti 

!  to  find  pleasure  in  listening. — Ha' 

up  to  see  her,  Farehana  ?" 

sister    expressed    a  wish    to    sleep 

jady   Evelyn,   interposing.      "  She 

less  well  to-day." 

you  too,  my  poor  dear  girl ;  you  a 

turn,"  faltered  U 

towards  him,   ar 

£ar-stained   cheek 

what    a    state  < 

herself  by  nursioj 

lyn  ! — I   must   m 

children. — Remoi 

I  mind  you.     Tt 

rill  seriously  injui 

learts!" 

of  the   old   Lor 
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as  he  drew  his  daughter  stiQ  closer  towards 
hiin,  and  imprinted  a  solemn  kiss  upon  her 
forehead. 

At  that  momei)t,  Lady  Evelyn  Lorn  glanced 
towards  the  unhappy  young  man,  (who  was 
already  b^;mning  to  regard  her  with  the  cold 
contempt  due  to  the  promptitude  of  her  wcMidly- 
minded  discre^n),  with  such  a  look  of  despair 
at  her  own  wretchedness,  and  of  entreaty  that 
he  would  spare  the  feelings  of  her  father,  that 
Lord  Fareham  had  not  courage  to  per^  in 
his  project  of  announcing  his  instant  departure 
from  Brighton. 

He  even  submitted,  in  compliance  with  her 
hint,  to  allow  the  Eari  to  expect  him  at 
dinner  ; — to  be  cross-questioned  concerning  bis 
joum^, — concerning  Lord  Arlingham's  plans 
for  the  opening  parliamentary  campaign;  and 
though  his  replies  were  sufficiently  incoherent 
to  have  startled  any  one  whose  mind  was  not 
absorbed  by  the  mortal  illness  of  a  beloved 
daughter,  it  needed  all  the  force  of  poor  Evelyn's 
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Pretradir^jwith  sudden  ceodlcctioD,^  that  a 
friend  was  waitiiig  for  him  at  the  hotel  with 
whom  he  had  to  keep  an  appointment,  he 
prepared  to  quit  the  room. 

"  WcJl,  well !  If  you  must  go,  you  must !" 
cried  Lord  C^mtuUin.  "  I  suppose  Evelyn 
has  told  you  that  we  dine  at  six? — I  would 
say  bring  your  friend  wi^  you,  (as  all  your 
friends  will  be  ever  welcome  to  me), — ^but  tiiat 
poor  Maiy'sqondition  renders  the  company  of  even 
a  single  stranger,  insupportable. — ^Who  is  it?" 

Startled  by  t^  unexpected  apostrophe  fiiom 
one  entitled  to  ask  him  the  most  familiar  ques- 
tions. Lord  Fareham  stood  irresdute.  A 
glimpse  of  lady  Evdyn's  anxious  &ce  gave 
him  spirit  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

"  Mr.  Harbottle  Driftington,  is  staying  at 
my  hotel,"  said  he,  evasively,  "  and  sevrnd 
other  men  of  my  acquaintance.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  I  joined  them  at  dinner; — 
as  you  and  Lady  Evdyn  must  be  so  much 
worn  out  with  watching  ?" 
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n  out,  indeed?— Are  you  not  one  o 
sr  cried  the  kind  old  man;  and  ii 
citade  to  ascertain,  ere  he  permitted  hi 
Uw'»  departure,  whether  the  rain  ha^ 
-iihether  the  pavement  were  dry,— an 
H  whether  Lord  Fareham  had  an  vim 
he  fortunately  lost  sight  of  the  expnssiv 
oances  before  him,  in  both  of  whicl 
■  was  unconcealably  depicted. 
Loni  Fareham  closed  the  door  after  hii 
[tting  the  room,  poor  Evdyn  sank  in 
>l  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.    B 

only  natural  for  Lord   Clantullin 
le  her  suffering  condiUon  to  the  effe( 
ions  attendance  upon  the  couch  of  1 

sister  I 

i  of  each  others'  fedin 
f  this  world ! — 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Then  where  I  had  ganm'd  up  my  heut, 
WLere  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life  ; 
The  fbuntaia  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 
Or  el«e  dries  up — to  be  £aearded  thence  I 

aBAKSPKAKB, 

Ten  days  elapsed  after  the  wretched  visit 
of  Lord  Fareham  to  Brighton ;  and  all  he  bad 
yet  effected  towards  the  completion  of  his 
intentions,  was  to  entreat  by  letter  irom  Lady 
Evelyn  a  few  weeks'  delay  in  the  explanations 
stUl  to  be  made  to  her  father. — He  asked  it 
coldly  and  haughtOy,  indeed,  hut  in  such  terms 
as  to  render  bon-comjdiance  impossible.  For 
the  breach  between  them,  when  revealed  to 
Lord  Arlingham  by  the  Earl  of  Clantullin, 
(who  was  far  from  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  shallow  pretext  they  had  mutually  devised), 
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faR  to  provoke  ihniiries  on  the  part 

ither,  such'  as,  without  self-betrayal, 
ibam  felt  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 

s  still,  therefore,  tossed  on  a  sea  of 
—still  perplexed,  as  well  as  miserable ; 
Hoous,  that  the  commonest  comforts 
i,  were  enjoyed  at  unlawfid  cost ; — 
i  aQ,  stiD  sinking  hourly  lower  and 
is  own  estimation,  as  be  reflected  on 
rer-estimate  of  Evelyn's  affection. 

he  would  have  borne.  But  the  ease 
fa  she  had  resigned  him  ! — Scarcely 
icarcely  a   tear! — She  had  talked  of 

indeed,  and  uttered  a  few  common 
■«ssions  of  regret — But  to  what  did 
oaount  ?— That  she  had  allotted  half 
I  the  explanation  which  was  to  preci- 
man  of  her  choice  from  the  height  of 
ippiness,  into  the  utmost  depths  of 
She  had  discarded  him  as  coolly  as 
1  have  discarded  an  upper  serv^tl 
I  3 
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— ^All  her  anxiely  had  been  to  get  him  as 
speedily  as  possible  out  of  the  house  ;  as  though 
^e  could  not. too  ei^erly  shake  ofiF  the  con- 
tamination she  had  unwittingly  contrBcted  l^ 
affiance  with  an  inferior. — Oh !  in  the  secresy 
and  bitterness  of  his  soul,  what  blasphemies 
did  he  not  utter  against  the  vileness  of  that 
calumniated  sex,  which  devotes  itself,  in  life  and 
death,  only  that  its  devotion  may  be  derided 
by  the  worldly-minded,  and  mistrusted  by  all 
the  rest ! — 

UnwiHii^  to  expose  himself  to  the  cross- 
questioning  of  Lord  Ariingham  touching  the 
motive  of  his  sudden  journey  to  Brixton,  and 
as  sudden  return,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
London,  or  hu-assing  himself  by  a  visit  to  some 
country  house,  (of  all  spedes  of  private  life  the 
most  public  and  most  fatiguing),  he  pursued  his 
way  along  the  coast  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  as  if 
for  the  perverse  purpose  of  visiting  its  enchanting 
scenery  at  the  least  advantageous  moment  of 
the  year. — He  had  frequently  been  there  before. 


f 
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in  the  height  of  the  yachting  season,  when  all 
was  sunshine,  movement,  and  sodal  refinement ; 
and  the  change  to  its  present  cheaiess  winter 
aspect,  resembled  only  too  revoltmgly  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  destinies.— There  was  something 
(xjngenial  with  the  present  morose  condition  of 
his  temper  in  those  leafless  woods,— those  dis- 
jointed chines,— those  reefs,  so  fetal  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  mariner. 

The  solitary  shores  along  which  he  pursued 
Ws  way,  accompanied  only  by  the  cry  of  the 
sea-birds  circling  from  the  cUffs  above,  enabled 
him  to  enjoy,  to  the  utmost,  the  despair  which 
was  becoming  a  portion  of  himself. 

Longer,  perhaps,  would  he  have  kept  aloof 
from  the  importunities  of  social  converse,  but 
that  eveiy  day  suggested  itself  as  one  of  the 
last  numbered  unto  him  for  the  enjoyment,  not 
of  his  undue  splendours  and  worldly  ascendancy, 
but  of  Lord  Ariingham's  society. 

«  A  few  weeks  more,"  mused  he,  «  and,  even 
should  he  still  continue  to  me  the  concession 


I 


I 
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of  his  esteem,  how  different  will  be  our  relative 
position  ! — PainM  as  it  is  to  me  now  to  stand 
in  his  presence,  how  fiir  more  ptunM  to  yearn 
after  it,  without  the  privil^e  of  seeking  it 
agam  ! — When  once  discarded  from  his  house, 
and  alienated  from  him  for  ever,  how  precious 
will  appear  every  moment  of  the  time  I  might 
have  spent  in  his  company  1 — ^How  shall  Z  long 
for  his  opinions, — ^his  instructions, — nay,  the 
very  sound  of  his  beloved  voice ! — ^Deariy  as  1 
used  to  prize  every  moment  enjoyed  by  the  dde 
of  Evelyn,  I  now  fed  how  insuffiaently — ^how 
very  insufficiently,  I  valued  at  the  time  my 
precious  privilege ! — Yet,  Evelyn  has  treated  me 
with  recklessness  and  scorn; — Evelyn,  I  have 
learnt  to  despise ; — ^while  Lord  Arlingham  wiD 
never,  I  am  convinced,  merit  any  other  feeling 
at  my  hands,  than  the  deference  which  not  even 
the  &miliarity  of  father  and  son  was  ever  able 
to  diminish." 

Next  day,  he  was  in  London;    undergoing 
all  the  torture  of  a  thousand  anxious  inquiries 
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Eari  touching  the  state  of  1 
B  produced  so  strange  an 
Ajs,  however,  according  I 
Teement  with  Lady  Evel; 
»ent  to  be  afforded  of  th< 
^ment,  he  aDowed  Lord 
lat  he  had  been  spending 
;  where  the  miserable  a 
Dg  sister  of  his  affianced  ' 
leautiful  girl  &ding  in  tht 
afforded  a  natural  pretext 

IS  it  difficult,  just  then,  to 
entioD  from  the  state  of  hi 
m  of  his  absence,  parliame 
Arlingham  was  luxuriatii 
it  of  triumph  from  having 
ksnd  of  a  powerful  migoril 
I  him.  Auspiraous  news 
only  quarter,  which  hai 
the  lustre  of  his  foreign 
-^lam  had  to  listen  to  hif 
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turns  at  btdng  able  to  introdtioe  his  beloved  son 
into  puUk  life  at  a  crisis  so  hoDourable  to  the 
names  and  prospects  of  both.  For,  accustomed 
to  the  siunmaiy  mode  in  which  his  illustrious 
colleague  was  apt  to  dispose  of  the  opinions  and 
intentions  of  his  jumors,  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
Earl  as  pos^ble,  that  Lord  Fareham  should 
meditate  any  further  opposition  to  their  common 
projects  in  his  &Tour. 

The  day  following  his  arrival  in  town,  bow- 
ever,  they  dined  together  at  a  grand  party- 
gathering,  at  the  Duke  of  Hythe*s ;  in  which, 
as  an  active  and  fluent  adherent,  Mr.  Harbottle 
Driftington  was  included.  It  was  the  least  his 
Grace  could  do,  in  gratitude  for  the  zeal  witfi 
which  he  had  been  running  hither  and  thither, 
praising  the  wisdom  of  the  Coalition,  and  chaunt- 
ing  pseans  in  his  honour. 

Such  parties  were  at  all  times  distasteful  to 
Lord  Fareham.  There  was  something  of 
"  shop"  in  them, — something  ungenial  and  un- 
real,— which  be  was  averse  to  encounter  among 


lanities  of  sod 
asion,  be  was 
im  outof  hinu 
fec^i^  did  not 
mself  placed  i 
and  side  by 

the  hoaxing 
iruriosity  of  thi 

to  a  man  lab 

the  way,  m; 
ton,  by  way  o 

ird  Arlingham' 
ere  seated  at 
11  played  iisaU 
^ou  were  not 
And  really, 
le  slip  in  tbe 
a  was  down  : 
T  after  you 
imdiy,  what 
'  you  had  beei 
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to  town,  or  had  embarked  for  fVance?  It 
seemed  really  a  comfort  to  him  when  I  was 
able  exactly  to  inform  hirn  what  road  you  had 
taken,  and  that  you  had  ordered  your  letters 
to  be  forwarded  to  Ryde." 

"  You  were  very  kind  to  busy  yourself  so 
gratuitously  about  my  afi^rs,"  said  Lord  Fare- 
h&m,  somewhat  bitterly. 

"  But  what  is  all  this  about?*'  interrupted  Lord 
Thomas  Aymer.  "Why,  Driftington,  this  is 
a  second  edition  al  your  history,  or  myst^, 
about  the  Clarendon  and  the  pocket-book  !  Do 
you  really  mean  that  the  vagabond  by  my  side 
has  ^ven  that  worthy  man,  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
tullin,  so  much  imeasiness  ? — Fie,  fie,  fie ! 
Fareham  I — running  away  &om  your  wife  before 
you  are  married  ?" 

"  Mr.  Driftington  exaggerates  a  very  sinaple 
cimimstance,"  replied  Lord  Fareham,  dread- 
ing that  Lord  Arllngtuun  might  overbear.  "  I 
quitted  Brighton  a  few  hours  earher  than 
I  intended ;  and  the  note  which  was  to  have 
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I  Lord  ClaQtulUn  intelligence  of  my  ' 
>laiis,   ^peara   to  have  been   mis- 

lat  the  deuce  took  you  to  Ryde,  of 
1  the  world,  at  this  season  of  the 
ist«l  Lord  Thomas.  *'  What  sins 
een  committing,  to  deserve  such  a 

righton  only  the  day  before  yester- 
>riftington,  poxdving  that,  if  Lord 
ised  for  a  reply,  Lord  Fareham  also 
it  making  it, — "  and  called  at  Lord 
to  know  if  they  had  any  letter  or 
yoiL" 

I  you  supposed  him  to  be  at  Ryde  ?" 
Lord  Thomas,  with  a  laugh. 
ecause  I  fcnew  him  to  be  in  town. 
Dick  Barton,  who  is  aide-de-camp 
th,  wrote  me  word,  a  few  days  ago, 
m  you  stepping  out  of  the  Ryde 
itinued  he,  addressing  the  discom- 
Fareham. 
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"  By  Jove,  Driftiogton,  your  correBpondences 
beat  those  of  old  Solomon  in  the  StJ'anger  I" 
cried  Lord  Thomas.  "I  do  believe  you  keep  up 
an  ovedand  mail  with  'Hmbuctoo,  and  start  a 
private  steamer  for  Van  Dieman's  Land ! — ^How 
on  earth  can  you  find  time  for  your  univena) 
post-bag?" 

"  Or  interest  for  aH  the  rubbish  it  seemi  to 
contain  ?" — added  Lord  Fareham,  bitteriy. 

"What  is  this,  Fareham,  about  a  tour  in 
the  Isle  of  Vn^t?" — demanded  Lord  Ailin^ism, 
whom  the  conversa^n  was  gradually  leadiing. 

"  Only,  my  Lord,  that  your  hopefiil  son  has 
been  playing  truant  fivm  Brighton;  and  that 
poor  Driftington  was  the  bell-man  empli^ed  by 
Lord  ClantuBin's  femUy  to  go  round  and  cry 
him  t"  said  Lord  Thomas,  coolly. 

"  Cry  for  him,  you  mean  1"  said  Driftii^;toii, 
without  perceiving  the  ridicule  he  was  attaching 
to  himself.  "I  can  assure  you  they  were 
seriously  uneasy  till  I  was  able  to  acquaint  tbem 
with  his  whereabout." 


isftfiaid  poor  C 
riously  uneasy 
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m  much  Irasun 
v&y,  Fareham 
counts  for  De  ] 
(y  for  your  adi 
le  ktter  of  his 

to  him  ittaa 
jBg  address  at] 
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HarbotUe  Driftington  for  recalling  the  matter 
to  my  mind ;  for,  to  own  the  truth,  it  had  es- 
caped my  recollection." 

"  It.  is  not  often  poor  Driftington  is  so  dvilly 
thanked  for  his  interference  I"  observed  Lcffd 
Thonoas,  laughing. 

"I  met  De  Lisle  this  afternoon  in  St. 
James's  Street," — ohserred  Driftington  (not 
choosing  to  hear) — "  accompanied  by  a  young 
maa  I  never  saw  before — some  country  neigh- 
bour, I  suppose  ;  or,  more  probably,  some  ne^ 
relation — ^for  there  was  a  decided  resemUance 
between  them." 

"  A  son  of  Sir  James's,  for  a  thousand  I  I 
have  heard  that,  for  as  predse  as  he  is,  he  was 
a  sad  rou^  in  his  youthi"  observed  Lord  Thomas. 
"  There,  Driflangton  I  I  have  given  you  a 
famous  due  to  fellow  up — a  capital  piece  of 
mischief  to  unravel  1  Fray,  how  old  was  the 
genteel  youth  that  De  Lisle  was  chaperoning  f" — 

"  About  Fareham's  age — ^but  by  no  means 
like  him.     The  young  man  had  more  of  Lord 
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n's  couDtenance.  There  i 
if  I  recollect,  between  the 
I  that  will  assist  the  fi 
idal ;  for  it  is  on  the  side  < 
lot  of  his  father,"  said  Li 
ecting  the  annoyance  infli 
•  by  every  idle  word  he  v 
he  solemn  assurance  giver 
e   Lisle  of  the   death  of 

Lord  Arlingham,  Lord 
nd  suspicions  would  indee( 
excited  by  the  circmnsta 
how  was  he  to  pin  his  fait 

uttered  by  De  Lisle? 
;  in  the  word  of  a  man  w 
ity  years  past,  had  been 
an  imposture? 

glad  you  must  have  be 
"  observed  Drifiington,  i 
eeaUe  topic  for  his  frivolou 
this  wonderful  amendmt 
)m  !     I   know  not  what 
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accomjdished  by  your  visit  to  Brighton ;  but 
oertain  it  is,  that,  ever  since,  Hopwig  has  given 
Lord  Clantullin  hopes  of  her  ultimate  re- 
covery. Hopwig,  of  course,  fancies  her  Lady- 
ship's  improvement  to  have  arisen  from  some 
horrible  course  of  drugs  of  his  prescribing. 
But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  change,  it  has 
not  chanced  too  soon;  for,  'pon  honour,  the 
looks  of  Lady  Evelyn  were  beoonung  quite 
alarming.  In  your  place,  my  dear  fellow,  / 
certainly  should  not  allow  such  close  t^tendanoe! 
—  Pulmonary  complaints  are  now  so  wdl- 
known  to  be  contagious,-^-" 

"  H^«ditaiy,  not  contagious,"  interrupted 
Lord  lliomas.  "However,  let  us  hope  that 
nether  of  those  lovely  sisten  have  inherited  the 
malady  of  her  mother." 

"The  malady  of  their  mother,"  observed 
Lord  Fareham,  gravely,  "  was  grief  fbr  the  loss 
of  an  only  son." 

"  TThU  cotdd  scarcely  be  the  ori^  of  Lady 
Maiy  Lmn'g  disorder,  I  sv^ipose?"  observed  Lord 
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esteemed  in  LoodoD  m  proportion  to  its  audacit)' 
of  nakedness  and  powers  of  dislocation,  be  re- 
turned home; — sorely  perplexed  by  learning  that 
a  oonfidraitial  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Sir 
James  De  Lisle,  had  first  been  opened  at 
BrightoD,  for  the  amusement  of  the  waiters  of 
an  hotel,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Aiiingham. 

"  If  he  should  still  foi^t  to  give  me  the 
letter,  I  shall  never  find  coinage  to  ask  him  for 
it !"  was  his  vexatious  reflection.  "  But,  alas ! 
1  have  little  need  of  haste  to  learn  tbe  contents. 
Sir  James  will  take  care  to  apprize  me  to- 
morrow  of  the  arrival  of  my  enemy  and  tormentor." 

On  the  morrow,  however,  he  listened  with 
superfluous  angui^  of  spirit  to  eveiy  ring  at 
the  bell,  or  knock  at  the  door.  No  Sir  James 
made  his  ^pearance ;  a  forbearance  explained 
on  the  following  morning  by  an  announcement 
in  the  neirapapeis,  among  the  departures,  of— 
"  Sir  James  De  lisle,  from  his  house  in  Park 
Hace,  for  the  Isle'of  '^igfat" 
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seem  to  have  bitti 
lia,  my  dear  fello' 
iftington,  offidouE 

him,  as  they  sal 
;  the  Carlton. — ' 
»dy  foUowing  yoi 
earth  can  take  th: 
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arrel  with,  and  rur 
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■eham  could  not 
from  the  fact. 
)t  that  De  Lisle  t 

did  it  surprise  hL 
i,  the  newspaper 
e  "  fashionable  cha 
from  the  Isle  of  \ 
lext  remove  will  t 
^man;  "and  then, 
le.  Another  weel 
)sed  for  which    I 
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free-wiD.  No  matter  now,  how  sood  the  hubble 
bursts.  Hie  worst  is  over.  After  what  I  have 
borne,  I  shall  learn  to  sustun — ay,  sustdn 
with  patience, — even  the  pang  of  an  eternal 
separation  from  my  father." 

But  though  he  thus  attempted  to  cheer  him- 
self into  coun^,  the  days,  as  they  went  hy, 
found  him  sinldng  and  sinking.  Involuntarilv 
drawn  in  the  tnun  of  Lord  Ariingham  into 
the  vort^  of  political  life,  the  deference  coo- 
ceded  to  him  by  the  leading  men  of  the  day, 
in  consequence  of  the  flattering  verdict  upon 
his  abilities  pronounced  by  the  uncompromis- 
ing Duke  of  Hythe,  was  beginning  to  inspire 
him  with  an  appetite  for  the  distinctions  of 
public  life.  Officialism  is  a  vocation,  like  any 
other.  The  hankering  after  place  exhibited  by 
those  to  whom  salary  and  perquisites  form  no 
object,  sufficiently  proves  it :  and  as  certain 
passions,  like  certain  flowers,  have  their  appointed 
hour  for  blowing,  ambition  now  put  forth  its 
shoots  in  the  soul  of  Lord  Fareham,  in  spite 
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Verities  of  time  and  place.  17 
le  for  one  reared  and  aurtured 
n,  to  ezperi^ice  and  avow  pi 
in  ^  fortunes  of  his  native  coui 
ppened  that,  in  spite  of  the  ac 
th  to  government,  insured  by  the 
rreat  crisis  was  at  that  moment 
le  activity  of  the  adoiinistration 
ingham  and  the  Duke  of  HyUie. 
n  was  ^ctious  and  insolent,  the  u 

into  rashness;  nor  could  the  n 
J  had  never  felt  more  reverent! 
itely  towards  the  Earl  than  s 
loment,  refrain  from  the  most 
in  every  official  conference  thai 

an  earnest  desire  to  become, 
le  kingdom,  the  chamfnon  andp 
vhose  bold  and  manly  policy  e: 
ruel  misinterpretation.  Even 
oinisters.  Lord  Fareham  was  beg 
'  the  warmth  of  applause  lavisl 
:e  of  Hythe  on  his  abilities,  1 
K  2 
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It^cal  force  of  argument  with  which,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  at  the  table  of  his  Grace, 
or  the  Earl,  he  expounded  and  vindicated 
the  vilified  measures  of  the  Coalition. 

"  You  are  injuring  us,  my  dear  Arlingham, 
you  are  doii^  us  a  positive  injury,"  pleaded  the 
Duke  to  his  colleague,  "  hy  not  compelling  that 
boy  to  take  his  seat,  and  serve  us  where  good 
service  is  imminently  wanted.  We  require  the 
rejuvenization  of  a  little  vigorous  blopd  infused 
into  us.  Next  month,  the  Irish  question  comes 
before  the  house.  We  have  no  one  to  support 
it  but  such  stale  old  hands  as  Glozingley,  Rats- 
hill,  Lynch,  and  Dr^;sly,  all  of  whom  have 
worn  their  wits  thread-bare  on  the  subject. 
Their  minds  have  been  turned  inside  out,  as 
r^ards  Ireland  ;  and  their  thrice-told  tale 
makes  no  more  impression  on  the  house 
or  the  country,  than  the  whirl  of  a  smoke- 
jack  ! — Fareham,  so  truly  in  earnest,  yet  so 
free  from  the  frothy  fervour  of  enthusiasm, 
would  work  mirades  in  our  fevour. — Let  me 
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ou  win   enable    him    to 
^  of  his  abilities  1" — 
refuse     was     impossible, 
tling  shock   of  unexpecti 
part  of  his  son,  Lord  A 
I  the    utmost    reluctance 
iven  the  coimnonest  conct 
soul    by    finding   his 
ss    than    he    supposed, 
1  to  exercise  his  paternal 
where  he  had  always  p 
liberty  of  conscience.     0 

indeed,  he  stood  commi 
le  Duke,  and  his  son. 
lOrd  Fareham  to  leave  fa 
provided    he   exhibited  i 
he  ministerial  visit  at  Fai 

promised  the  Duke  of 
port  of  his  son  should  be 
e  hour  of  attack  drew'  neai 
t  welcome  therefore,  wai 
am,  when,  a  few  days  s 
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his  way  to  Whitehall,  he  espied  the  travelling 
chariot  of  Sir  James  De  LJsle,  makiiig  its  way 
into  town. 

For  De  lask  as  an  individual,  he  had  always 
experienced  the  sort  c^  unavowed  antipathy 
which  a  man  is  apt  to  cherish  against  the 
nearest  male  relative  of  his  wife,  when  possessing 
her  unlimited  confidence.  Such,  however,  had 
been  the  food  attachment  between  himself  and 
the  late  Countess,  that  he  had  less  to  appre- 
hend than  most  men,  from  conjugal  complain- 
ings. But  he  knew  that  Sir  James  stood  high 
in  the  esteem  of  bis  cousin ;  that  they  had 
been  reared  together  as  brother  and  sister ;  and 
that,  on  her  death-bed,  she  had  entreated  the 
Baronet,  in  the  event  of  her  Henry  becoming 
fatherless,  to  be  his  protector  and  guide.  FVom 
all  this,  a  certun  d^ree  of  jealouG^  had  arisen 
in  th^  mind  of  the  Earl,  rendering  the  cold  and 
watchfiil  character  of  De  Ldsle  doubly  disagree- 
able to  him.  But  situated  as  he  now  was  with 
regard  to  his  son,  he  resolved  to  turn  to  account 
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d  often  annoyed  him, 
eace   of  so  near  a  kii 
nediatdoD. 

Dced,  therefore,  that  bei 
unes's  visit  to  town  ha< 
n  an  interview  with  L 
irivatefy  visited  by  the  I 
r  his  vote  and  interest  b 
lingham  described  as  th< 
Q ;  and  determine  him  e 
[us  place  in  the  minist* 
>wn  the  gauntlet  at  om 
reckon  him  as  friend  or  f 
>e  Lisle,  this  appeal  erf 
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anal  authority  ovct  th( 
.  was  his  object  to  red 
submission.  FVom  the 
'sued  towards  him  1^  1 
■rible  explanation,  he  1 
id  that  the  young  Lord 
lie,  evade  a  private  inte 
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bi3  great  surprise,  Lord  Fareham,  who,  under 
the  pressure  of  Lady  Evelyn's  desertion  had 
become  utterly  desperate,  was  the  first  to  seek 
him. 

"  I  only  heard  last  night  from  Driftington 
of  your  arrival  in  town,"  said  he,  on  entering 
the  drawing-room  of  Sir  James,  in  Park  Place, 
"  or  I  should  have  w^ted  upon  you  before. 
You  doubtless  desire  to  see  me. — I  am  here." 

"  And  most  welcome !"  exclaimed  De  IJsle, 
endeavouring  to  answer  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness. "  I  am  always  desirous  to  see  you, 
my  dearest  Fareham ;  but,  as  you  justly  infer, 
espedally  so  at  the  present  moment." 

The  glance  which  passed  between  the  two, 
while  shaking  hands,  exhibited  Lord  Fareham 
to  the  man  who  thus  warmly  greeted  him,  so 
wasted  in  body,  so  feverish  of  aspect,  that  his 
wild  eyes  and  parched  hps  sufficiently  attested 
the  sufferings  he  bad  undergone,  since  their 
last  meeting ;  while  Lord  Fareham  was  almost 
startled  by   the  triumphant   air  of  De  Lisle. 
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ed  to  have  grown  tei 
was  arranged  with  st 
I,  heretofore  precise  ; 
;one  day,  had  assumi 
le  appeared  bent  on  d 
ig  man,  whom  he  Ii 
IS  his  heir,  that  he  ha 
of  inheritance ! — 
have  given  me  a  wild-j 
'  dear  Henry,"  resu 
ifficious  ass,  Driftingt 
:  gone  to  spend  a  mi 
t.  Having  followed  j 
us  search,  I  thought  i 
at   no  great  distanct 

papers  informed  mt 
righton,"  s^d  Lord  Fa 
ight,  however,  have  s] 
)f  the  journey,  had 
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ago,"  said  De  Lisle, 
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ly.  "  However,  I  am  too  happy  to  see  you 
again,  to  find  fault  now." 

"  Thanks  also  to  the  interfereDce  of  Drifting- 
ton,  the  letter  you  mention  never  reached  my 
hands,"  replied  Lord  Pareham. 

"  I  have  so  lar  the  less  reason  to  repent  my 
jotimey,"  observed  De  lisle,  in  a  more  con- 
fidential tone,  "  that  it  served  to  apprize  me 
of  what  I  learned,  with  equal  surprise  and 
regret,  that  a  coolness  has  arisen  between  your- 
self and  Lady  Evelyn  Lorn." 

"  If  you  learned  it  from  herself,  the  fact  can 
have  caused  you  Httle  siu^rise! — "  observed 
Lord  Fareham,  haughtily.  "  Since  she  so  far 
confided  in  you,  as  to  relate  what  it  was  agreed 
between  us  should  at  present  be  kept  sacred, 
even  from  her  father,  it  is  doubtless  in  requital 
of  the  still  more  important  confidence  you  had 
previously  reposed  in  herself." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you? — "  said  Sir  James, 
mildly.  "  From  Lady  Evelyn,  I  learned  nothing. 
It  was  by  poor  Lady  Mary — by  the  invalid, 
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with  the  secret  which,  according  to  your  scAaan 
pledge,  still  remains  sacred  between  us  ?" 

"  It  has  not  been  divulged  by  me ! — "  observed 
Lord  Fareham,  coldly.  "  By  what  means  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Lady  Evelyn  Lorn  so  as 
to  forestal  the  poor  self-satisfaction  of  avowal, 
I  wiU  as  little  pretend  to  guess,  as  the  motives 
which  could  have  suggested  the  information 
secredy  imparted  to  her." 

"  If  your  accusation  point  at  me,"  sud  Sir 
James,  colouring  to  the  temples,  "  I  swear  to 
you  that,  with  the  exception  of  your  single  self, 
not  a  syllable  on  the  subject  ever  escaped  my 
lips !" — 

Lord  Fareham  was  unable  to  repress  a  gesture 
of  contemptuous  incredulity. 

,"  On  ray  honour, — on  my  feith  as  a  man, — 
as  a  gentleman,"  he  repeated,  (with  an  un- 
intentional emphasis  on  the  latter  word,  to 
which  Lord  Fareham  instantly  assigned  an  ud- 
gracious  interpretation), — "  I  never  breathed  one 
word  to  her,  or  any  other  person.     If  you  still 
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B,  Hemy, — apply  to  La 
loa  of  the  mystery.  Asl 
Forded  a  hint  of  what  y 
ssigned  as  the  motive  of 

you  do  declare  it,  I  s 
[possible. — You  know  b 
situated  as  you  have  b 
I  be  no  reserves.  Let 
dd  me  by  confessing  the 
f  feeliDg !" 
re  can  be,  and  there  nee 

replied  Fareham,  in  a 
ii  that  she  has  taught  r 
nd  bitter  lessons, — and 
r  ever ! — " 
hat  be  the  case,  and  yo 

a  grace  to  the  separat 
,  "  I  can  only  regard  it  i 
an. — I  confess  it  stru 
re  existed  litUe  real  syn 
racter,  and  that  of  Lady 
re  a  cold  race.     Iniinn, 
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doleot,  ^^er  of  those  girls  of  ClantuIIui's,  is 
little  qualified  to  become  the  bride  of  a  young 
enthu^t  like  yourself. — For  both  your  sakes, 
Lady  Evelyti  has  perhaps  decided  wisely. — But 
I  have  other  and  graver  matters  to  treat  upon. 
I  come  to  you,  Henry,  as  an  ambassador  fifom 
your  fether." 

"  From  Lord  ATlingham  ? — "  s^d  Lord  Fare- 
ham,  firmly,  feeling  that,  fivm  the  lips  of  De 
Lisle,  any  other  appellation  was  a  modiery. 

"  Conscious,  though  without  of  course  sur- 
mising why,  that  his  personal  infiuence  with 
you  is,  in  some  d^ree,  diminished — " 

"  It  is  noi  diminished  I — "  cried  Lord  Fareham. 
"  Never  did  I  regard  him  with  sentiments  of 
more  respectfiil  admiration  than  at  thi^  mo- 
ment" 

"  Respectful  admiration  is  not  what  he  re- 
quires of  bis  son.  He  asks  obedience, — be 
aska  affection." — 

"  Of  my  obedience,  who  has  been  the  means 
of  depriving  him  ?"  med  Lord  Farebam,  with 
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>f  indigaatioa.,  "  It  is  you,  De  Lisle, 
only  you,  who  hare  rendered  it  tmpos- 
oe  to  submit,  on  certain  points,  to  his 
He  wishes  me  to  embaric,  as  the  heir 
ne  and  fortunes,  in  public  life !" — 
why  not  ?"  coolly  demanded  Sir  James, 
you  take  the  rash  and  unadvised  step 
to  deprive  him  of  the  comfort  and 
of  his  future  life,  what  is  there  to 
)ur  repaying  the  happy  hours  you  have 
ier  his  roof,  by  supporting  in  partia- 
th  all  the  powers  of  your  mind,  the 
ation  in  whidi  -his  honour  and  credit 
rked  ? — Away  with  the  boyish  Quixot- 
ry, whic^  for  the  gratification  of  your 
le,  would  sharpen  the  edge  of  the 
rhich  is  about  to  convey  a'  deadly  blow 
Vilingham !" — 

)ung  man,  so  anxious  to  muntain  a  show 
firmness  in  presence  of  his  persecutor, 
i  to  find  his  colour  come  and  go,  in 
[f-betrayal.      The    ai^uments  of   Sir 
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James  were  unanswerable.  There  could  not  be 
a  question,  that  the  kindest  course  to  pursue 
towards  the  minister  who  affixed  a  value  to 
his  services,  was  to  devote  himself  to  bis  party ; 
nay,  to  abstain  from  any  hint  or  revelation 
that  was  likely  to  divert  his  mind  from  his 
responsible  duties,  at  least  till  the  dose  of  the 
session. 

"  Lord  Arlingham  sends  me  to  you,"  re- 
peated Sir  James,  "  to  entreat,  as  a  favow,  that 
which,  at  present,  he  supposes  himself  entitled 
to  exact  as  a  right.  He  wants  you  to  take 
your  seat  within  the  next  ten  days ;  and  make 
your  d^but  in  pohtical  life  on  the  Irish  question, 
some  weeks  hence.  You  cannot — ^you  must 
not  disappoint  him.  I  take  upon  my  own  head 
the  responsibility  of  the  act,  when  eventuaUy 
all  is  disclosed.  Should  any  odium  attach  to 
your  having  accepted  office  as  his  son,  I  nill 
boldly  avow — to  his  iace  and  that  of  the  worid, 
— the  arguments  l^  which  I  conquered  your 
opposition." 
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bought  that  a  capacity  so  meagre  as 
I  dared  hope  that  my  inexperience — 
;ness — "  Lord  Fareham  was  he- 
'd !"  interrupted  Sir  James.  "  Examine 
aterials  the  house  is  composed  I — Ob- 
ralue  they  set  upon  even  such  men  as 
1,  who  have  nothing  beyond  zeal  and 
iisibility  to  recommend  them.  How 
re,  then,  upon  yourself, — ^who  are  in 
and  who  have  vigour  and  cultivation 
to  figure  with  honour  in  their  cause. 
oDsider  this  matter  settled,  Henry, 
ave  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  con- 
cheering  news  to  Lord  Arlingham?" 
have  already  repeated  to  you,"  ob- 
rd  Fareham,  reluctantly  ^ving  way, 
;  acquired  the  right  of  disposing  of 
]  please.  Why,  therefore,  should  I 
a  peevish  longing  after  independence? 
know  that  I  am  fettered,  soul  and 
)ur  footstool." 
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"  You  have  indulged  to  the  utmost  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  morbid  sensibility,"  resumed  De 
Lisle,  "by  prematurely  breaking  off  your  ma- 
trimonial engagement.  Be  content !  Let  this 
suffice  you.  When  the  unhappy  moment 
arrives  for  a  full  explaoatioD  between  Lord 
ClantuUin  and  poor  Arlingham — " 

"  My  dear  De  lisle,  how  are  you  ?  So,  so, 
so  I — ^you  have  caught  this  unprincipled  truant, 
at  last !"  cried  the  old-woman's-voioe  of  Mr.  Har- 
bottle  Driftington,  who  now  burst  into  the 
room.  "  I  saw  Fareham'a  cab  at  the  door, 
and  made  my  way  up,  whether  your  fdlows 
would  or  no, — determined  to  have  my  share 
of  the  objurgation  you  are  doubtless  bestowing 
on  him !" 

De  Idsle,  who,  having  accomplished  the  object 
of  his  trying  interview,  was  by  do  means 
sorry  to  have  it  interrupted,  entered,  with  a 
readiness  most  provoking  to  Lord  Farehaoi, 
into  the  bantering  humour  of  the  intruder. 
Walking  towards  the  window,  the  young  man 
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you  must  know  twice  as  much  on  the  subject 
as  Hopwig,  my  dear  De  Lisle  ? — "  cried  Drifting- 
ton,  again  interrupting  himself;  "  you,  who  are 
just  come  from  Brighton,  and  whom  Hopwig 
states,  in  his  letter,  to  be  never  out  of  Lord 
Clantullin's  house?" 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Hopwig's  singular  misre- 
presentations on  this  pmnt,  probably  arise  from 
the  fact  of  my  havmg  thought  it  my  duty  to 
hint  to  my  friend,  ClantulUn,  the  over-assiduity 
of  his  visits,"  observed  De  Lisle,  obviously 
nettled. — "  I  am  convinced  that  Lady  Mary's 
illness  arose  from  what  produces  half  the 
indisposition  of  all  English  people, — namely, 
over-apothecarizatioD.  Perceiving  that  the  little 
man  was  about  to  attempt  the  same  system  with 
Lady  Evelyn  (who  is  only  over-fatigued  by 
nursing  her  sister)  I  ventured  to  interfere." 

"  Is  Lady  Evelyn  really  ill  ?" —  inquired  Lord 
Farehun,  in  a  tone  of  anxious  surprise. 

"  listen  to  the  hypocrite,  with  his  preteoded 
sympathy  for  the  ^Iments  caused  by  tus  misde- 
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!"  cried  Driftington,  facetiously 
my  dear  fellow,  don't   we  all   knov 

behaved  at  Brighton, — driving  tbi 
aSy  out  of  their  wits  by  your  llighti 

inconsistency? — Moreover,  I  can  tel 
»me  country  neighbours  of  De  Lisle' 
ere  before  I  left  (a  Sir  Something-or 
ddletoQ   and  his  lady)    who,  by  th 

their  inquiries  and  interest  in  you 
gave  us  to  understand  you  ha 
ting  abominably  with  their  prett 
;hter! — eh,  De  Usle? — Is  it  a  tru 
id  Fareham  prove  a  recreant  knight  t 
y  Lady  Evelyn,  for  the  sake  of  littl 
I's  flaxen  ringlets  ?" — 
;  you  been  circulating  this  new  fiibr 
■ough  the  town  ? — "  cried  Fareham,  in 

[ !" —  was  the  flippant  reply  of  the  bus; 
I  took  upon  myself  the  pleasanter  tas 
ing  your  Ariadne — that  is,  the  Middl 
dne;   (for  it  seems  you  are  a  doufa 
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traitor,  and  have  twice  deserted)  leaving  to  Sii 
James  the  more  responsible  duty  of  making  the 


"My  dear  Fareham — ^we  shall  be  late  for 
your  father  ?"  cried  De  Lisle,  anxious  perhaps 
lest  some  serious  quarrel  should  ensue  between 
his  guests.  "  Driftington,  I  am  afraid  we  must 
make  no  stranger  of  you,  and  turn  you  out. 
— We  have  an  appointment  with  Lord  Ariing- 
ham ;  and  business  i^pointmeats  are  sacred." 

"  Business  appointments  !" — ^repeated  Drift- 
ingtoii  aloud,  as  be  accompanied  them  down  stairs, 
as  one  of  the  party.  "  The  report  is  true,  then, 
which  I  heard  to-day  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Athenaeum,  that  Fareham  is  coming  in  for 
Cranwioh? — My  dear  fellow,  I  wish  you  joy! 
You  know  how  anxious  I  have  always  been 
that  you  should  get  into  parliament ! — You 
know  how  steadily  I  have  always  predicted  that 
you  would  make  ^.jigure  in  parliament." — 

"  At  present,  my  dear  Driftington,  I  wish  yoa 
would  allow  him  to  figure  in  his  own  cab,  as  trc 
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to  be  in  haste !" —  intemipted  De  Lisle, 
placing  him  aside.  "  He  shall  answer 
lumerahle  questions  the  first  leisure  day 
ivering  his  maiden  speech." 
DTthwith,  leaving  Harbotde  Driftington, 
ding,  smiling,  and  chattering  on  the 
;  In  the  teeth  of  an  easterly  wind, — 
tted  Lord  Fareham's  fine  cab-hotise  to* 
,.  James's  Street  on  his  way  to  Berkeley 
IS  if  the  load  of  care  it  was  conveying 
of  feather-weight. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Give  not  me  coimael, 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  my  ear, 
But  such  a  one  whose  vron^  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  fether  that  so  loved  his  child. 
Whose  joy  in  him  ia  overwhelmed  like  mine. 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience, 

SBASSPBABB. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month,  the  clubs  of 
Loadon  were  ringing  with  applauses  of  the 
maiden  speech  of  the  minister's  son.  A  maiden 
speech,  like  a  maiden's  nay,  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
trusted by  the  bitter  sceptics  of  the  world.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  the  steadiness 
and  good  sense  of  the  speaker,  were  too  weD- 
known  to  his  party  to  admit  of  any  fear  that 
the    effort    might  prove   a  momentary    inspi- 
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r  tlie  got-up  essay  of 
It  was  plain  to  be 
□ched  vessel  was  a  tbre 
f  of  Lord  Arlingham, 
ntrolled  as  became  a 
perience  ia  official  life. 
The  only  son  of  his 
is  often  not  dearer  to 
son  of  the  widower,  t 
d  Lord  Pareham  was  ti 
le,  an  object  of  adorati< 
;h  life,  he  had  afforded 
es  of  his  Lordship's  offi 
kpt  to  seek  in  the  plea 
delights  of  literatur 
e  thwartings  of  their  h 
xtmfort  ci  Lord  Ai^og 
;  and  the  blossoming  < 
ener  who  has  tended  ii 
of  his  life,  affords  not 
insation,  than  the  mott 
[tying  from  the  House 
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notfoimd  oourage  to  enter  durii^  the  attempt 
oi  bit  SOD,  tq>prized  him  that  a  new  patriot  was 
born  to  his  country ; — a  far  greater  triumph  than 
when  milder  voices  apprized  him,  three  and 
twenty  years  before,  that  a  son  was  bcMH  to 
himself. 

The  meeting  between  them,  when  the  hpK 
of  a  few  hours  brought  them  together  again  in 
Berifeley  Square,  was  manly  and  affecting. 
Nmther  of  them  hazarded  the  smaDest  allurioo 
to  the  erent  of  the  day.  But  the  hearts  of 
both  were  fiill, — that  of  the  Elari  with  joy  and 
pride, — 4hat  of  Lord  Fareham  widi  grief  and 
htuniliation ;  and  the  result  was  the  same  in 
both  instances, — namely,  a  silent  pressure  of  the 
hand,  followed  by  incoherent  allusions  in  s 
husky  voice  to  subjects  of  general  interest,  or 
rather,  of  no  interest  at  aD. 

The  following  day,  however,  Lord  Fareham 
had  the  satis&ction  of  learning  from  Sir  James 
De  LJale,  by  whom  he  had  been  carefiilty  drilled 
through  his  initiatoiy   duties    in    the   House, 
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if  you  were  governed  by  me,  might  go  to  the 
grave,  still  hapj^,  because  still  deceived." 

Lord  F^reham  gravely  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  consented  to  a  pustpuucuMirt  of  o*a 
^daxrdaeaaent"  said  he.  " Do  not  expect  my 
weakness  to  concede  more." 

"  I  expect  your  strength  to  concede  more," 
persisted  Sir  James.  "  The  best  proof  we  can 
give  of  greatoess  of  mind,  is  to  rise  superior 
to  our  human  position.  Surmount  the  influence 
c£  yours — ^rise  to  the  level  of  the  fortunes  you 
have  acddently  attiuned !" — 

"  And  wroi^  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Ariing- 
ham  title  and  estates  ?" — 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  Uie  Earl,  setting  all 
tie  of  kindred  aside,  would  a  moment  he^tate, 
were  it  in  his  power  to  select  an  heir,  between 
yourself  and  a  cousin  he  despises  like  Sir  George 
Strickland?"— 

"  I  will  not  attempt  an  answer  to  sut^ 
casuistry !"  replied  the  young  man,  coldly 
"TWth  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  attrU>ute  by 
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motive  for  her  conduct,  than  the  incompatibility 
of  temper  she  chose  to  assume,  she  did  not, 
I  am  certain,  anticipate  that  the  dec^tion 
whidi  hy  some  unaccountable  means  became 
known  to  her,  would  be  persisted  in  t^  myself. 
Had  she  not  preserved  such  strict  sdf-seclusion 
ever  mux,  (apprehending,  pn^ably,  the  contempt 
with  which  the  world  is  apt  to  visit  faithless- 
ness to  such  engi^ments  as  ours!)  I  should 
have  taken  occadon,  to  make  her  aware  how 
recently — how  very  recently — I  had  become  a 
party  to  the  scheme  of  imposition,  and  tiie 
motives  which  determined  my  delay  in  its  re- 
dress. But,  from  the  first,  she  forbad  me  to 
.  write  to  her.  From  the  first,  she  declined 
recdving  my  letters — afimi  of  contamination  to 
her  nobleness,  fivm  the  mere  handwriting  of 
the  be^ar's  bantling! — You,  who  have  still 
access  to  her  presence, — you,  De  Lisle,  who  fre- 
quent her  father's  house,  ought  to  have  done 
me  this  justice, — a  justice  I  have  been  too 
proud  to  ask." 
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ou  remember,"  mildly  remoQstrated  De 
yaa  expressly  conditioDed'  with  me, 
e  moment  of  your  rupture,  never  to 
your  name  to  Lady  Evelyn !" 
,  you  have  never  done  so  ?" — •  demanded 
^ehsm,  fixing  a  scrutiiiizing  gjanoe  upon 

a- 1 — lad^  Mary,  vrho  since  her  conva- 
is  b^;inning  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
its  of  society  jHX^rtionate  to  the 
if  time  she  was  debaired  by  the  in- 
f  her  health  &om  mixii^  in  the  world, 
Jly  croBs-questiona  me,  in  h»  raster's 
,  concerning  your  opening  [Hxispects  and 
iumphs." 

1  Evelyn,  of  course,  deigns  not  to  take 
I  the  conversation." 

;her  by  word  nor  look  t  She  appears  to 
ce  a  sort  of  resentment  towards  you,  as 
ihe  had  narrowly  escaped  injury  at  your 

is  light  r  cried  Lord  Farebam,  bitterly. 
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"  She  might,  indeed,  have  become  the  wife  of 
an  outcast  !"— 

'  "  It  sometimes  strikes  me,"  observed  Sir 
James,  carefully  iratching  the  countenaQce  of 
his  companion,  "that  had  poor  little  Mar? 
been  the  object  of  yom*  attachment  in  place  of 
her  sister,  she  would  not  have  so  readily  re- 
signed you !" 

"  lady  Mary  is  a  charming  giri,"  said  the 
young  man,  vrith  a  heavy  sigh.  "  I  loved  her 
dearly  as  a  sister.  Any  sister  of  Evelyn  would 
have  been  precious  to  me.  But  Maiy,  from  her 
gentle  and  affectionate  dis[>oddon,  endeared 
herself  to  me  beyond  expression.  In  any  other 
light  than  the  sister  of  my  affianced  wi^  she 
never,  of  course,  one  moment,  presented  her- 
self to  my  mind — never  could  and  never  wiU. 
I  am  thankful  to  her,  however,  for  her  sympathy. 
— Beggars  have  need  to  be  thankfiiL" 

This  singular  hint  soon  afterwards  received 
confirmation  from  an  opposite  quarter.  Lord 
Fareham,  true  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
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or  himself,  was  now  too  thorougbl; 
1  by  the  duties  of  pariiameot,  to  take 
ought  of  the  rumours  of  society ; — and 
leo  seized  by  the  button  far  gos^p- 
on  by  Mr.  Harbottle  Driftington,  or 
some  political  dinner  near  Lord  lliomas 
he  heard  little  of  the  mairyings  and 
n  marriage,  the  baDs  and  d^eSners  of 
monde,  or  the  lores  and  hatreds  of 
ncers,  or  any  other  of  the  important 
bich  appear  to  engross  the  minds  of 
:est  of  public  men,  when  let  out  of 
1  cages  for  recreation. 
I  by  the  system  to  which  he  had  bound 
nto  acceptance  of  office,  this  estrange- 
m  the  Hghter  pleasures  of  life  became 
e  pronounced  ;  and  he  had,  of  course, 
'action  of  leaning  from  Aymer  and 
)D  that  his  old  associates  thought  him 
;  a  deuce  of  a  prig;"  and  that  a  lively 
of  his  acqudntauce  never  saw  them 
aquirmg  why  Lord  Fareham  seemed  so 
L  3 
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:etennined  to  bury  himseif,  before  his  time,  in 
tie  glorious  obscurity  of  Westminster  Abbey  ? — 

All  this  was  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 
lis  object  was  to  lose  sight  of  and  be  loet 
ight  of  by  the  worid ;  and  the  jeers  expended 
^n  him  fay  its  triflers,  were  a  matter  of  smalt 
ocount.  Only  once  had  be  esperienoed  a 
ckomentaiy  interest  in  the  idle  taUdng  of 
)riftiiigtoD.  After  a  formal  dinner  part^  at 
jord  Clantullin's,  to  which  the  chatterbox  had 
ontrived  to  be  invited,  they  met  at  Bellamy's ; 
rhen  Driftington  exclaimed,  with  his  usual 
elicacy, 

"  I  have  been  dining  to-day,  where  your 
lame  is  strictly  taboed.  Yet  one  of  two  feii 
isters,  who  shtdl  be  nameless,  managed  to  in- 
^nre  of  me,  in  the  faintest  whisper,  tokj/  you 
rere  never  seen  now  in  society." 

"  Of  course  it  was  too  simple  an  answa 
yr^  you  to  make,  that  you  did  not  know?" 
Btorted  Lord  Fareham. 

"  On  the  contrary.     I  do  know,  and  there- 
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wered  avec  connawsance  de  can 

new  brooms,  you  were  sweep 
f  half; — that  you  had  plung( 
's  into  the  roaring  surges  of  pu 
ng  your  time  betweea  your  of) 
use; — to  the  great  detriment  c 
nen,  who  have  sense  enough  t 

steam  which  is  always  up,  neo 

fiieL" 

Fareham  was  touched  by  this 

he  reserve  Evelyn  had  imposei 

ts  regarded  him,  it  could  proce 

iidy  Mary, — his  once  kind   sisi 

i  afterwards,  on  his  return  fix>[ 

["alace,  where  he  had  beeo  writ 

ir  a  royal  Duke,  he  observed  ai 

le  carriage  of  Lord  ClantuIUa  | 

Eirds  the   door  of  the  least  fre< 

.    That  it  CO 

the  gentle  i 

t  condition, 

e  emotions  n 
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arising  from  the  presence  of  one  hag  dear 
to  him  OS  a  sister,  he  checked  his  horse,  and 
watched  her  slowly  descend  fixim  the  carnage 
and,  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  a  female 
attendant,  enter  the  gardens. 

As  he  proceeded  into  the  park,  bitter  re- 
flections on  all  this  rushed  into  his  mind. 

"  No  longer  attended  hy  her  sister !" —  roused 
he.  "  Oh,  no! — not  by  her  sister! — -Evelj-n 
is  weary  of  her  task, — Evelyn  has  deserted  her 
as  she  deserted  me ! — Resigned  to  the  care 
of  a  servant. — Poor,  poor  Mary,  —  would  I 
had  found  countge  to  speak  to  her !  It  would 
have  pleased  me  beyond  measure  to  see  that 
itur  and  gentle  creature  restored  to  herself. — 
So  kindly,  too,  as  she  has  lately  spoken  of  me, 
it  had  been  only  an  act  of  common  courtesy- 
And  why  not  ? — I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mai^'. 
I  have  received  no  injury  at  her  hands." 

And  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he 
turned  his  horse's  head;  and  having  reached 
the  gate  adjoining  Kensington  Palace, .  gave  it 
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jom,  nod  followed  the  trace  of  one 
her  enfeebled  condition,  was  scarcely 
lare  proceeded  fiirther  than  a  hench 
shade  of  one  of  the  nearest  thickets, 
rdens  were  jnst  then  in  their  choicest 
rhe  verdure  of  May  was  filling  the 
in  the  freshness  of  the  youth  of  the 
e  birds  were  singing  among  the  lilac 
i  though  in  honour  of  the  universal 
ihile  among  the  statelier  groves,  the 
nes  of  the  horse-chesnnt  blossoms, 
e  sober  green. 

meet,— how  bright,— how  spring-lilie  1" 
i  Lord  Faieham,  as  he  pursued  his 
the  elastic  turf.  "  How  wise  of  the 
,  come  and  refresh  herself  with  this 
loephere." 

at  moment,  he  caught  sight  of  her, 
her  way  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty 
,e  fronting  the  palace,  still  leaning  on 
of  her  attendant.  In  their  spotless 
esses,  amid  the  universal  green,  they 
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looked  almost  like  spiritual  beings.  For  at 
that  hour,  this  secluded  quarter  of  the  gardens 
is  little  frequented ;  and  not  another  human 
bong  was  in  sight. 

Deeply  agitated  by  the  prospect  of  tiie  in- 
toview,  Lord  Fareham  stood  back  among  the 
trees,  to  collect  himself— though  Lady  Mai; 
was  still  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces; 
when  lo  I  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  adTsnong 
to  meet  her,  in  an  opposite  direction, — Sir  James 
De  lisle! 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that,  in  a 
spot  BO  unfrequented,  the  meeting  was  acci- 
dental; more  especially  when,  aHer  being  ac- 
costed by  Sir  James,  hat  in  hand  and  with  a 
d^ree  of  deference  not  altogether  accordant 
with  the  femiliarities  of  a  rendezvous,  the  lady 
accepted  his  arm  in  place  of  that  of  her 
attendant,  who  fell  discreetly  into  the  back- 
ground. After  proceeding  a  short  distance, 
they  Bat  down  on  the  nearest  bench. 
To   intrarupt   such    a    t^te^t^e    had    of 
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beea  indiscreet  ;  and  though  Lord 
1  was  near  enough  to  perceive  by  a 
hat  the  fonn  of  Lady  Mary  was  still 
Tf  weakness,  and  her  face  pale  as  ala- 
le  retreated  unobserved  by  either,  and 
i  hasty  way  out  of  the  gardens. 
the  circumstance  greatly  surprised  him. 
had  never  avowed  any  peculiar  interest 
Maiy.  His  age  seemed  to  render  it 
that  a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen  should 
im  more  than  the  staid  contemporary 
ither ;  and  thcrugh  it  was  certainly  Sir 
lio  had  made  him  acqu^ted  with  the 
a  &mily,  there  never  seemed  to  exist 
them  any  closer  bond  than  is  usual 
BOfie  of  the  world. 

)nly  way  in  which  he  could  account 
[tartling  fiuniliarity  grown  up  between 
was  that,  as  an  elderly  man  and  one 
ne  was  wholly  at  his  own  disposal,  the 
anded  she  might,  without  self-com- 
secure  his  ann  for  her  walk. 
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That  eveDing,  at  the  Caiiton,  the  etfmal 
Driftington  lent  himself  most  opportunely  to 
the  solution  of  his  douhts,  by  suddenly  exclaim- 
ing, the  moment  Sir  James  made  his  appear- 
ance,— 

"  By  the  way  De  Lisle — how  do  you  get 
on  with  your  pastoral  ?" — 

"What  pastoral  r— 

"  The  Idyll  you  are  cerbunly  writing,  or  your 
brou^am  would  not  be  seen,  day  after  day,  at 
the  Bayswater  gate,  of  Kensington  Gardens, — 
sacred  to  poets  and  nurseiy  maids." 

"  My  brougham  and  my  pastoral  are  obliged 
to  you  for  your  soHcitude,"  replied  De  Lisle,  an- 
grily. "  But  you  are  under  a  mistake.  No 
carri^  of  mine  ever  waits  at  Poet's  Comer." 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  saw  it  there  tlus 
very  day  1  I  know  your  brown  horse  as  neD 
as  my  own  face.  Your  crest  is  a  sheaf 
of  arrows.  I  tdl  you  I  saw  it  there  at  three 
o'clock." 

"  If  it  were  worth  while,  I  could  easily  prove 
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"  retorted  De  Lisle;  "but  you  r 
»Dtent  yourself  with  my  simple  n 

f'areham  was  greatly  astonished.  W 
tery?— Why  this  deceit?— Was  1 
d  to  be  in  all  instances  the  founts 
ouble-dealing  ? 

ly  as  it  was  that,  thus  discovered  i 
it,  he  should  return  to  his  haunts,  Li 
determined  to  proceed  thither  on 
and  ascertain  whether  the  appearai 
sle's  carriage  at  one  gate,  afforded  i 
that  of  Lord  Clantullin  at  the  other 
ly  ibllowing,  however,  he  was  engaj 
nittee  at  the  House;  nor  was  it  tilli 
iriay  gaol-delivery  of  member-life,  tl 
le  to  reach  the  Kensington  gate  at  1 
-  as  before. 

was  dismounting  from  his  horse,  t 
raiting  at  the  gates  touched  their  h 

nA  nnn  nf  tlipm    tO  whom,  duHug 

im  had  been  a  libe 
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bene&ctor,  stood  so  near  and  with  an  air  of  sudt 
cordial  and  grateful  respect,  that  the  young  Lord, 
by  way  of  gracious  recognitioo,  inquired  how 
Lady  Mary  was,  and  wheth^  he  should  find 
her  in  the  gardens  ? 

"  Her  Ladyship  is  going  on  dianningty,  m; 
Lord  1"  replied  the  man.  Then,  recoDectiog 
himself,  he  seemed  to  fant^  he  mi^t  be  doing 
good  service  to  a  pair  of  dsuoited  lorera,  by 
adding,  "  but  it  is  Lady  Evelyn  who  is  in  the 
gardens.  H^  Ladyship  comes  hoe  most  fine 
days,  my  Lord." 

"  Evelyn  ?"  It  could  not  be  Evelyn  he  had 
seen  ?  Iliat  infirm  figure — that  pallid  face — 
could  not  possibly  be  those  of  Lady  Evelyn 
lrf>m  ? — He  bad  heard  her  spoken  of  as  having 
Bufifiea^  materially  in  health  from  long  confine- 
meilt  vntix  her  invalid  sister,  but  not  to  this 
extent.  For  his  absence  from  the  London  baQ- 
rooms  and  want  of  interest  in  their  poUtics,  left 
him  still  ignorant  that  Lady  Evelyn  Lorn  had  not 
been  seen  at  a  single  fete  of  the  season ;  and,  tiQ 
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bint  had  reached  him  of  her  serious 


3on. 


dined  instantly  to  verify  his  misgivings, 
1  into  the  gardens ;  and  without  reserve, 
ly  foi^etting  his  desire  of  remaning  an 
ed  spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  Sir 
lade  straight  towards  the  spot  where,  as 
it  the  fair  invalid  in  het  simple  white 
i  plain  straw  bonnet. — ^Tliere,  too,  as 
it  Sir  James  De  Lisle, — eng^cd  in  inti- 
vetsatioQ  by  her  side ! 
!t  seemed  to  cover  the  eyes  of  Lord 
,  as  he  approached. — For  approach  he 
know  that  Evelyn  was  sitting  there, 
and  altered,  and  not  determine  with  his 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  was  impossible  ! 
et,  when  he  had  ascertained  the  degree 

-1 1 -^   Vie  almost  repented 

ep  was  his  emotion 
passing  on,  accord- 
ng  the  pair  unmo- 
w  they  had  sought, 
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he  advanced  vnth  both  hands  extended  toward] 
Lady  Evelyn  Ltnn,  in  wild  and  incoherent  greet- 
ing. 

His  voice  was  so  broken  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  interpret  a  syllable  he 
littered  ; — and  so  thoroughly  was  he  over- 
powered by  his  feelings,  that  he  had  no  pomr 
of  ascerttuning  the  effect  produced  by  lus 
most  unexpected  apparition  on  those  of  his 
companions. 

Sir  James  De  XJsle,  as  became  his  yean  and 
experience  of  the  world,  was  the  first  to  recover 
himsftlf- 

"  You  have  been  calling  at  the  palace  I  coo- 
dude?" —  said  he.  "It  is  only  assiduous  cointias 
like  yoursdf,  or  prudent  invalids  like  Lady 
Evelyn  Loin,  who  find  their  way  to  this  ultiim 
Thule,  out  of  the  way  of  the  gay  world,  and  its 
fi^uenters; — so  much  out  of  the  way,  indwd, 
that  her  Ladyship  might  run  some  risk  fK<& 
footpads  and  highwaymen,"  he  continued,  af- 
fecting a  jocose  v^,  "  did  she  not  secure  the 
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of  some  aobdr  old  cavalier  like  my- 
I  only  to  fii^ten  the  crows  and 
gare." 

iie  was  speakbg,  his  two  companions 
g  upon  each  other  in  wistful  silence  ; 
he  ceased,  instead  of  attempting  a 
s  flippant  ap(»tn^he,  Lord  Fareham 
bat  respectfully  to  Lady  Evelyn,  and 
as  if  pursuing  his  walk.  And  so 
d  unconsciously  did  he  really  pursue 
i  had  reached  the  wallof  the  ha  ha 
Hyde  Faik  in  an  opposite  direc- 
•e  he  sufficiently  recovered  himself  to 
sre    he    was,     or    whither    he    was 

,  can  have  brought  her  to  this  ?"  vfts 
oculation.  "  What  can  have  wrought 
;  a  change? — ^The  struggle  between 
affection  ?  She  really  loved  me  then  ! 
Lot  deceive  myself!  Her  affection  for 
econdaiy  only  to  the  aristocratic  in- 
Itdvated  frcHn  her  birth  as  a  virtue 
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(^station  1  Alasl — dear  as  it  is  to  me  to  kno< 
that  the  passion  I  have  felt  and  feel  for  Erelyt 
is  less  poorly  requited  than  of  late  I  have  beei 
led  to  suppose,  rather  a  thousand  times  she  wa 
heartless,  as  first  appearances  induced  me  t 
suppose,  than  that  she  should  have  suffoe 
thus! — ^They  are  a  fra^e  race.  Her  mothe 
died  young,  and  died  (^  grief; — Mary  was  onl 
preserved  from  the  grave  by  the  most  teade 
care  and  watchfiilness.  Of  Evelyn's  iUoess,  d 
one  seems  to  take  heed.  How  little  have 
heard  of  it! — How  little  do  they  appear  t 
watch  over  her ! — ^No  one  with  her  but  De  lisk 
who  appears  to  feel  that,  as  the  origin  of  ou 
common  misery,  it  is  his  duty  to  minister  consa 
lation. — And  she  has  wanted  consolation,  then 
all  this  time,  while  I  was  accusing  her  of  indif 
ference !" — 

As  his  ideas  gradually  disentangled  themsdve 
from  the  confiision  created  by  contending  emo 
tions,  Lord  Fareham  recalled  to  mind,  with  sur 
prise,  the  duplicity  of  De  LJsle's  conduct,  a 
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led  her  making  me  as  angty  as  I  ever  fbui 
heart  to  be  with  Evelyn,  by  reproaching  meni 
my  subjection  to  such  a  man.  In  vaia  I  plead 
to  her  that  he  was  an  early  friend, — the  near 
kinsman  of  my  mother.  He  was  a  man,  s 
said,  without  candour, — without  reUgion  ; — i 
(to  borrow  the  jargon  of  a  sdence  in  whidi  si 
poor  girl,  had  faith,) — ^without  Veneration,  a: 
wit^ut  Hope.  And  yet,  now  that  she  is 
trouble,  she  can  find  no  surer  stay  to  le 
on,  than  this  broken  reed  1  Can  it  be  ? — (y' 
why  perplex  myself  with  vain  surmises)  ? — c 
it  be  that  his  society  is  dear  to  her  from  t 
supposed  connexioQ  with  myself  ?" 

That  night,  in  the  House,  though  a  debi 
took  place  in  which  Lord  Arlingham's  son  h: 
been  expected  to  bear  a  prominent  part,  Lo 
Fareham  sat  mute  and  pre-absorbed ;  and  whi 
the  Earl  reproached  him,  the  following  momin 
with  having  left  his  duties  in  less  efficient  h8D( 
it  Uttle  occurred  to  him  to  attribute  his  soi 
supineness  to  mental  depression. 
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rupture  of  Lord  Fareham's  eogage- 
b  Lady  Evelyn  Lorn,  the  whole  blame 
assumed  by  the  lady  ;  and  as,  though 
!th  the  match,  Lord  Arlingham  had, 
gist,  f^rehecded  that  so  eariy  a  mar- 
bt  divert  the  attention  of  his  sod  from 
i,  the  breach  was  a  matter  easily  reoon- 
his  feeUngs.      He  had   consequently 

thought  to  the  event  than  might  have 
cted  ;  recoBcOing  himself  to  the  loss  of 
X  as  ea^y  as  he  had  reconciled  him- 

projection. 

are  01,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he,  on  per- 
hat  bis  son  offered  no  reply  to  bis 
r  the  idleness  of  the  preceding  night. 
ive  overworked  yoursdf,  Farebam ;  for 
au  are  not  guilty  of  the  weakness  of 

after  a  girl  who  has  proved  herself 
r  the  affection  of  a  heart  like  your's  ? 
elyn's  caprice  in  your  favour, — (for  I 
it  nothing  else) — was  the  mere  dream 
ly  fant^l — ClantuUin  assured  me  that 
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Lisle  to  himself  and  Lady 
e  a  cruel  iabricatioa  for 
ng  them ; — a  vile  slander 
K)se. 

n  of  joy  dawned  in  his 
le  was  soon  overclouded. 
'C  the  well-det^ed  narra- 
issue  of  falsehoods,  how 
ry  avail  him ! — Had  not 
y  already  served  its  pur- 
the  worthlessness  of  the 
anchored  his  hopes  of 
*  restored  to  himself,  to 
ce  is  society — what  was 
is  loss  of  the  affections 

least,  to  bring  his  doubts 
lew  point  of  sxispicion,  he 
.  day  should  be  lost  in  ob- 
1  most  conclusive  expla- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Tend  me  to-nigfat; 
Maybe,  it  is  the  period  of  joai  duly-, 
H^y,  yon  Bhall  oat  see  me  more ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  Bhadow.     Perchance,  to-morrow 
You'll  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  yon 
As  one  who  takes  hk  leave. 


"  I  HATE  just  left  the  Coalition  in  the  confusion 
of  Babel !"  cried  Driftington,  accostiiig  Lord 
Fareham,  as,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  was 
turning  into  Park  Place,  with  the  intentiou  of 
demanding  an  explanation  of  De  lasle.  "  Tliey 
say  you  sat  like  your  grand^  cut  in  alabaster, 
last  night,  while  SitweQ,  and  another  lump  of 
clay  of  a  county  member,  were  firing  off 
squibs   and    crackers  at    the    party.      Aymer 
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I  that  you  are  going  &8t  asleq);  anc 
!  shall  send  you  a  ticket  of  admtssior 
;  deaf  and  dumb  institution." 
:  vaut  certainly  conclude  me  to  be  deaf 
'ould  scarcely  presume  to  indulge  in  im- 
ice  at  my  expeose,"  observed  Lord 
n,  stiffly ;  "  and  as  you  have  taken  tht 
to  repeat  to  me  his  observation,  p^hap: 
1  also  be  at  that  of  carrying  him  mj 

lave  something  better  to  do,  my  dear 
— "  cried  Driftington,  alarmed  at  the 
)f  bis  mischief-making. — "1  have  got 
al  story  against  De  IJsle,  and  am  on 
to  stick  it  mto  him.  'Hiat  yoimg  man 
with  him  (was  it  you  or  Aymer  who  wa; 
;)  ?  and  whom  we  thought  so  like  Ix>rci 
am,  is  certtunly  a  son  of  his.  I  danced 
bt  with  the  little  ^-hidred  Middleton 
o  resides  in  his  ndghbourhood,  and  lost 
match,  they  say,  by  setting  her  cap  at 
st  winter    (the   old   story  of   the   dog 
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snatching  at  the  shadow  ia  the|  water) !  fat 
SitweO  won't  be  coaxed  back  again,  and  is  not 
to  be  had  at  any  price." 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  son  of 
Sir  James  De  Lisle  ?" —  demanded  Lord  Fare- 
ham,  impatiently. 

"Only  that,  having, cross-questioned  her  and 
her  quizzy  old  chaperon  of  a  mother,  about 
Holme  Court,  I  find  that  though  the  young 
man  in  question  was  brought  up  in  obscurity 
by  De  Lisle,  it  is  supposed  he  will  leave  him  his 
imentailed  property." 

Considermg  the  recent  assurance  of  inherit- 
ance made  to  him  by  Sir  James,  this  intelli- 
gence afforded  only  additional  proof  of  dupli- 
city of  the  most  plausible  Idnd;  and  much 
as  liord  Fareham  disliked  the  piying  and  per- 
sonality of  Driftington,  he  was  not  sony  for  the 
prospect  of  being  a  witness  to  the  confusion  of 
De  Lisle,  when  exposed  by  the  officious  banter- 
ing of  the  professional  gossip.  But  when  they 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  man  thus  doubly 
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,  it  appeared  that  Sir  James 
i  town. 

of  town  ?" —  said  Lord  Fareh 
us  tone. 

r  I  saw  him  at  the  Caritoa 
id  he  said  nothing  of  his  de 
iriftingtoD.  "On  the  contrai 
him  to-morrow,  at  a  dinner 
i'b  !" 

James  left  town  t^  momii 
iir,"  persisted  the  hutler,  evi 

alone  P"  demanded  Drifting; 
•b  the  portly  gentleman  would 
sited,  but  that  the  interrog 
inn  with  om  to  ^om  Holi 

Place  were  instructed  to  do  h 
copanied  only  by  his  own  n 

long  wiQ  he  stay,  d'ye  thi 
riftington,  flippantly. 
By  am  not  at  all  aware,  Sir,"  r 


.  "Sir  J 
iubject — cc 
le  time,  of 
s  there  w 
propriety 
ed  &Dm  tl 
t  anxiety, 
unlikely  th 
le  House, 
d,  should 
,  from  tow 
y  or  two 
>er ;  and,  1 
issip  Uke 
ired  the  f 
t  had  offen 
ord  Clantu 
lad  doubd 
ss's  abseno 
hat  night, 
le  night  | 
Pareham  1: 
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by  the  Earl,  to  admit  of  perseverance  In  supine- 
ness.  The  question  was  one  to  which,  a  short 
time  before,  he  had  given  his  arduous  attention. 
The  only  difficulty  was,  to  fling  aside  his  dis- 
tractiDg  load  of  care  and  the  nervous  con- 
sciousness that  thrills  in  every  nerve  and 
relaxes  every  vital  power  of  those  who  labour 
under  mental  depression,  so  ias  to  command  the 
full  measure  of  his  faculties  for  the  service 
of  the  good  cause. 

The  eflfort  necessitated  by  this  painftd  con- 
sciousness, wrought  wonders ;  for  never  before 
had  he  spoken  with  such  conciseness  and  force. 
The  eyes  of  the  loathing  Sitwell  glared  at 
him  from  the  opposition  benches,  like  those  of 
a  jaguar  at  bay. 

"  By  Jove,  I'm  sorry  De  Lisle  was  not  here 
to-night !"  cried  Lord  Thomas  Aymer,  pushing 
towards  him  at  the  dose  of  a  triumphant 
di\'ision.  "  YouVe  surpassed  yourself,  Fareham, 
by  a  thousand  cubits  —  as  half  the  leading 
articles  of  to-morrow  will  inform  you.     But  De 

M  3 
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Lisle  is  the  only  nun  to  convey  news  of  yom 
triumphs  to  Arlingham  House. — His  plauabl« 
demure  fiice,  carries  credit  with  it  —  Were 
/  to  tell  your  &ther  you  had  been  out  Demos- 
thenizing  Demosthenes,  Lord  Arlingbam  would 
make  me  a  civil  bow,  and  conclude  I  was  hoax- 
ing him.  However,  round  numhers  speak  foi 
themselves ! — ^A  larger  majority,  by  nine,  than  we 
counted  upon  !" 

"  And  yet  De  Lisle  away ! — "  carelessly  ob- 
served Lord  Fareham,  for  once  r^arding  his 
enemy  only  as  a  vote. 

"Ay,  ay; — but  he's  paired  off  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session ! — "  replied  Lord  Thomas, 
moving  away. 

"  Paired  off? — "  reiterated  his  companion. 

"  With  Heseltine.  Hesdtine's  gone  to  tiie 
Highlands,  for  salmon  fishing." 

"De  Lisle  paired  off  (or  the  remamder  of 
the  sesfflon  ?" —  again  repeated  Lord  Farehain, 
caring  little  for  the  pursuits  of  Mr.  Heseltine. 

"Ay,  and  without  consulting  any  of  us ;  which 
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g^t  just  as  well  have  done, — my  father 


beg  yotir  pardon  for  interrupting  you," 
id  his  companion.  *'  But  do  you  really 
M)  say  that  Sir  James  De  Lisle  has  left 
or  the  SBOBoa  ?" — 

hould  have  imagined  that  you,  who  see  him 
knew  it  as  well  as  I  do,"  observed  Iiord 
IS,  a  little  affi^nted.  "Heseltine  men- 
it  to  me  last  night,  at  White's.  It  was 
oy  to  him  !  He  had  been  endeavouring, 
,  to  find  a  pair ;  and  got  De  Lite's  note 
subject;  while  we  were  dining  hither, 
le  is  a  dose  feDow  enough,  I  admit.  But 
ed  that  at  least  you  and  Lord  Arlingham 
1  his  secrets." 

t  day,  Lord  Fareham  addressed  a  letter  to 
Qoes,  ^  Holme  Court, — a  strenuous  letter, 
ig  upcHi  explanations  and  a  release  from 
g  engagements; — and  utterly  sleepless  was 
;ht  preceding  the  morning,  by  whose  post 
iswer  was  to  arrive. 
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Not  a  syllable,  however,  was  vouchsafed  him. 
No  postman's  knock  disturbed  that  morning 
the  quietude  of  Ariingham  House. 

"  He  is  probably  on  his  way  back,"  mused 
Lord  Fareham.  "  Unwilling  to  commit  himself 
by  letter,  he  wiQ  come  to  town,  if  only  to  g^ve 
me  the  explanations  I  have  demanded." 

An  the  morning,  accordingly — (one  of  those 
fine  summer  mornings  which  fill  even  London 
with  sunshine,  and  render  the  shade  of  the 
broad-leaved  planes  of  Berkdey  Square  a  pleasant 
prospect) — did  he  loiter  at  home,  afraid  of  boiss- 
ing  the  expected  visitor  on  whose  words  de- 
pended the  wel&re  of  his  future  life. 

Towards  dinner-time,  when  the  atmosphere 
was  astir  with  the  roll  of  equipages  and  eques- 
trians proceeding  to  the  park,  he  issued  forth, 
on  pretence  to  himself  of  going  down  to  the 
House ;  but  fully  determmed  to  turn  his  horse 
aside  into  Park  Place,  and  learn  something  of 
the  movements  of  Sir  James. 

"  Have  you  any  news  from  Holme  Court?" 
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ed  of  the  serrant,  perceiving,  by  the 
luttered  aspect  of  the  house,  that  its 
ts  stiD  absent, 
f,  my  Lord." 

are  not  expecting  Sir  James   then, 
or  two  ?" 

B  day  or  two,  my  Lord?"  reiterated 
shed  butler. 

ite  to  Sir  James,  the  day  before  yester- 
having  received  no  answer  as  I  ex- 
lought   he    might    be    coming    back 
01  he  intended." 
bare,  perhaps,  Sir  James's  direction 

Lord?"  inquired  the  man,  "  which 
bottle  Driftington  was  inquiring  for 
)usly,  only  half  an  hour  ago  ?" 
)  not  at  Holme  Court? — I  wrote  to 
lurt ! — "  exclaimed  Lord  Fareham. — "  I 
!  he  was  at  Holme  Court." 

Lordship's  letter  will  doubtless  be 

to  the  continent  by  the  steward,  as 
e  receives  instructioDS  from  Sir  James, 
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where  the  lettets  are  to  be  addressed,"  said  t] 
man,  erideatly  surprised;  and  still  more  ! 
when  Lord  Fareham,  almost  drtqipiiig  I 
horse's  bridle  under  the  influence  of  the  shoe 
exdrntned, 

"  To  the  continent  ? — ^You  don't  mean 
say,  that  Sir  James  De  Lisle  Is  gone  abroad  ? 

"  It  occurred  to  me  the  other  day,  my  Lu 
that  you  did  not  wish  to  speak  on  the  sut^ 
before  Mr.  Driftington,  who  is  nowise  cc 
nected  mth  the  family,"  observed  the  bull 
a  grave  personage,  who  had  beoi  in  Sir  Jan 
De  Lasle's  establishment,  from  Lord  FardiBO 
boyhood ;  "  and  I  therefore  entered  into 
particulars.  Indeed,  I  knew  and  know  noi 
fiirther  than  that  Sir  James  set  off  fijr  Do' 
on  the  morning  you  called  here  ;  and  that  fri 
what  previously  occurred,  I  b^ve  the  joun 
to  have  been  a  very  sudden  one." 

"  And  you  neither  know  his  address,  nor  ( 
conjecture  the  length  of  his  stay  ?" —  demaiK 
Lord  Fareham,  in  utter  coostemation. 
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t  in  tbe  slightest  degree,  my  Lord.  We 
lers  to  send  aay  letters  that  oiay  anive, 
funes's  solicitor. — ^But  it  is  only  for 
tody.  Far  I  took  the  first  packet 
hoping  to  obtain  some  due  to  the 
f  my  master's  absence ;  and  Mr.  Pon- 
Daed  me  had  heard  nothing  from  Sir 
md  had  do  orders  to  forward  anything, 
le  n^ht  prerious  to  his  departure  from 
small  deed  chest,  containing  papers  of 
uce,  was  despatched  by  Sir  James's 
D  EvaQS,  to  his  office ;  as  ususally  the 
n  he  contemplates  a  long  absence  from 

jt  extraordinary !"  burst  from  the  tips 
Fareham. 

St  extraordinary,  indeed,  my  Lord  I  Tor 
day  before  he  started,  my  master  was 
ailar  in  his  orders  to  the  head-groom 
loeing  his  brown  hack, — Qas  park  horse, 
I),  as  if  he  entalained  no  thoughts  of 
town  till  the  end  of  the  season.    Hie 
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last  thing  he  did  was  to  mite  note  upon  nol 
of  accuses,  to  I  kDow  not  how  many  dtniH 
parties  he  had  accepted ;  besides  giving  me 
list  of  eight  and  twenty  persons  to  be  put  o 
for  dinners  next  week,  for  whidi  he  had  sei 
out  cards." 

"  And  can  you  imagine  no  reason  for  h 
sudden  change  of  plan  ?" — 

"  None  in  the  world,  my  Lord.  It  cou 
not  he  news  from  abroad  that  called  him  awa; 
for  that  day,  he  had  no  foreign  letters." 

"  Has  Sir  James  usually  much  foreign  co 
respondence  ?" 

"  Next  to  none,  my  Lord.  PerluqM  n 
half  a  dozen  letters  in  the  year,  since  yo 
Lordship  returned  from  the  continent." 

"  Nothing  occurred  then,  to  jusdfy  i 
suddenness  of  the  journey  ? — "  demand 
Lord  Fareham. 

"  I  know  I  may  put  confidence  in  your  Lor 
ship,  to  whom  my  master  desires  every  serva 
in   his  establishment,  to  show  deference  as 
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lus  own, — "  replied  the  man ;  "  and, 
I  may  meotioD,  what  1  should  have 
to  say  before  Mr.  Harbottle  Drifting- 
is  never  tired  of  asking  questions, 
it  can  be  no  concern  nor  interest  of 
Sir  James  kept  dinner  waiting  that 
ny  Lord,  more  than  an  hour; — and 
it  remind  your  Lordship  of  his  ex- 
ctuality  as  to  hours, — punctual  him- 
ei^iecting  punctuality  in  every  body 

^es — and  he  was  late  you  say  ?" 
brougham  was  only  coming  up  the 
the  clocks  went  nine  I  I  was  afrfdd 
icddent ;  buf  all  seemed  right.  The 
having  driven  from  the  door,  I  in- 
3ir  James,  if  dinner  should  be  served ; 
answered  that  'he  had  dined,*  in  a 
oarse  and  unlike  his  own,  that  I  saw 
imething  was  amiss.  And  afterwards, 
ked  John  coachman,  where  Su-  James 
i  diued  to  come  home  so  out  of  sorts, 
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he  answered  that  it  must  have  been  with  th< 
^MUTOws,  in  Ken^ngtoD  Gard^is,  for  that  bi 
had  been  kept  waiting  at  the  gate  till  lonj 
after  they  were  shut, — ^being  only  opened  U 
my  master,  at  last>  for  a  gratui^  given  to  tb 
keeper." 

"  In  short,  he  had  not  dined  ?" —  cried  Lmc 
Fareham,  impatiently. 

"  Certainly  not,  my  Lord  ; —  y^  he  onl] 
ordered  coffee.  Then,  Evans  was  sent  for  ii 
a  hurry,  and  ordered  to  pack  for  a  journey 
but  not  a  word  even  to  Mm,  of  going  abfoad 
All  he  knew  was  that  they  were  to  start  verj 
early  in  the  morning ; — nor  was  it  tiD  tl« 
carriage  returned  next  day  from  taking  them 
to  the  station,  I  found  Dover  was  the  marii 
Your  Lordship  will  excuse  my  making  so  fnt 
as  to  tell  you  all  this.  But  I  own,  my  Lord, 
I  am  a  little  uneasy  on  my  master's  account 
For  what  between  the  hurry  of  departure,  and 
the  trouble  of  writing  so  many  letters  before 
going,  Sir  James  looked  as  white  as  a  ^ost 
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left  the  house;  and  on  entering  his 
rwards,  I  found  he  had  actually  nerer 

tmg  all  this  intelligence  with  his  own 
terest  in  the  movemeats  of  De  Lisle^ 
thara  uttered  a  gasping  mgh.  He 
i^y  defeated.  He  suspected  him-- 
;  the  origin  of  this  alHupt  dc^»r- 
i  virtual  flight.  The  &ithM  servant 
us  for  his  masta*: — Lord  Farehatn 

call  i^iain,  should  I  obtain  any  in- 
of  Sir  James,"  said  he,  trying  to 
himself.  "  I  will  call  again,  at  all 
inquire  whether  you  have  heard  from 
■ans,"  added  he.  "  It  is  veay  likdy 
mspapers  may  afford  us  the  informa- 

route,  which,  fur  reasons  of  bis  own, 
ir  has  seen  fit  to  withhold." 
I  newsp^)ers  told  nothing  more  than 
ames  De  Lisle  had  taken  his  depar- 
Wortbington's  Ship  Inn,  Dovw,  for 
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the  contment  ;  and  wheo  Ijord  Fardur 
managed  to  inquire  through  the  Foreign  Offic 
whether  he  had  appeared  in  Paris,  and  for  wb 
country  his  passport  was  vis^,  nothing  coul 
be  ascertained  of  his  route. 

"  I  must  take  patience  1  As  strange^  as  \ 
has  fled,  will  he  return  again  1"  was  Lord  Far 
ham's  aigument  with  himself. 

But  when  a  man  thus  avows  that,  "  he  mu 
take  patience,"  rarely  does  he  abide  by  tl 
presmptioD;  and  the  suspense  of  his  ^tustii 
became  diuly  and  hourly  more  intolerable. 

"  If  Eretyn  had  oply  treated  me  as  a  friend 
was  his  secret  reflectioa  "  If  she  had  franli 
avowed  her  disinclination  to  wed  with  one  ignol 
bom  and  forced  by  no  fault  of  his  own  into 
false  a  position,  I  might  have  taken  coun 
with  her  in  this  strait. — Through  life,  I  hi 
had  confidence  only  in  my — ^in  Lord  Ariingha 
and  Evelyn ! — With  Lord  Arlingham,  fetal  i 
cessity  compels  me  to  reserve.  And  she  1 
thrown  me  off! — ySAc   disdfuns  me  too  co 
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;  the  rupture,  be  had  held  do  comni\ 
catioD  with  any  member  of  the  Smuly,  s 
in  that  hurried  interview  with  Lady  Evd; 
and  Driftington — the  only  diannel  that  { 
sented  itself — waa  too  much  of  a  gossip  to 
trusted  with  even  the  secret  of  his  ignorai 

*'  You  are  sometimes  at  Lord  Clantullin' 
fency  ?" —  said  he  to  Lord  Thomas  Aymer, 
next  time  they  met. 

"  Why,  who  the  deuce  told  you  so  ? — T 
mischievous  fellow,  DriftiagtoD,  I  make 
doubt  ?" 

"  Is  there  any  particular  treason  in  the  c 
that  you  should  disclaim  so  violently  ?"  inqu 
Lord  Fareham,  much  surprised. 

"  None,  unless  throu^  Driftington's  mi 
-presentations." 

"My  inquiry  bears  no  reference  to  any  sa^ 
of  his.  All  I  wish  to  ask  is  whether  you  i 
hear  the  name  of  De  Lisle  mentioned  am 
them?" — 

"  Never,  that  I  recollect.    Yes  I — on  my 
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make  you  out  I — If  I  were  as  inquiative  a 
Dnitington,  I  should  piunp  the  mysteiy  out  ( 
you  by  ten  millions  of  questions.  First,  yo 
quarrel  with  your  plighted  love, — then,  wit 
your  bosom  friend ; — and  now,  you  are  askin 
me,  to  whom  you  are  usually  as  savage  as  a  beai 
for  news  of  both  of  them  I" — 

Lord  Fareham  coloured  deeply.     There  wa 
only  too   much   truth   on   the  surface  of  tli 


"  I  asked  you  for  Sir  James  De  Lisle's  ac 
dress,  and  not  for  a  lesson  1"  said  he,  haugfatil] 
"  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  unnecessarily. 

Perceiving  that  he  was  about  to  move  awa 
in  displeasure.  Lord  Thomas,  who  not  only  like 
him  for  his  own  sake  but  was  aware  of  the  hig 
value  placed  upon  his  services  to  the  pari 
by  the  Duke  his  father,  seized  his  arm,  an 
walked  od  with  him. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  love  me,  don't  loo 
80  confoundedly  like  Amadis  de  Gaul !"  cried  b 
"  If  I  have  afironted  you,  I  crave  your  pardoi 
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hand.     The  &ct  is,  that  between  you 

]y  Evelyn,  my  place  is  do  sinecure ! — 

LKstioQed  by  one,  and  ^crcss>questioned 

Jther,  I  live  betwewi  two  firra !" 

lo  not    understood  you,"  replied  Lord 

a,  still  a  little  ndlen. 

nean  that  I   never    enter  ClantuOin's 

■(which,   thanks  to  the  &scination   of 

gentle  eyes,  sddom   occurs  less  than 

the  twenty-four  hours) — without  b^g 

her  sister  with  interrogations  concerning 
going  on  in  the  House,  and  the  numbers 
tossible  divisions, — past,  present,  and  to 
-aQ  which  is  a  fearAil  bore  to  me,  who 

politics  only  as  a  matter  of  loaves  and 
-(Don't  look  so  shocked! — truth,  even 
murder,  will  out !) — ^Wefl ! — as  I  was 
you,  having  chanced  one  day  to  make 
to  her  Ladyship's  inquiries  in  words  to 

effect  (which  caused  her  hair  to  stand 

with  hotTor  much  as  your  own,  but 
sedative  of  Mirific  Balsam,  would  do  at 
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this  momeot !) — Mary  pleaded  with  me  in 
favour  of  her  sister's  importunate  curiosi^,by 
wbisperiog  that  if  Evelyn  did  somewhat  re- 
semble poor  Driftii^ton  ia  the  number  and 
trivolousness  of  her  queries,  it  vras  all  for  the 
sake  of  a  certain  friend  of  mine, — a  young 
gentleman  whom  the  morning  papers  caU 
the  shining  light  of  the  country,  and  so 
forth." 

Lord  Thomas  had  now  talked  himself  out  of 
breath ;  and  scarcely  less  breathless  from  emo- 
tion was  his  startled  companion.  I^y  Evelyn, 
then  was  interested  in  his  success; — Lady 
Evelyn  did  follow  the  progress  of  his  public 
career ! 

"  I  promise  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  resumed 
Lord  Thomas  Aymer,  perceiving  that  las  com- 
panion made  no  attempt  at  reply,  "  that  if  it 
should  please  my  &ther  and  yours, — (I  beg 
pardon, — your  &ther  and  mine,) — to  convert 
that  worthy  piece  of  domestic  furniture.  Lord 
Clantullin,    into  a    servant    of  the   public,  as 
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t  of  the  Coundl,  or  some  other  layman 
le  art  of  Statesmanship, — Lady  Evelyn 
tly  qualified  to  offidate  as  his  secretary, 
eeks  ago,  notwithstanding  the  delicacy 
ealth,  Lady  Mary  assures  me  that  she 
be  roused  at  eight  every  morning,  to 
e  daily  papers  wet  from  the  press, — 
on  every  syllable  of  the  debates  with  a 
s  worthy  the  most  pigtailed  member 
's  I — Now  that  she  ia  stronger, — nay,  by 
m,  well  again, — she  is  often  in  the 
',  at  the  risk  of  a  severe  cold  or,  like  a 
ten,  dying  of  the  gapes !" 
rhomas  paused  for  a  laugh ;  but  not 
smile  rewarded  his  efforts.  Lord 
was  absorbed  heart  and  soul  in  aH 
saiing.  Even  the  information  he  had 
inceming  Sir  James  De  Lisle  became 
ively  unimportant ! — ^The  joy  of  learning 
voman  still  so  dear  to  him, — the  woman 
)ped  to  make  his  own  in  this  world  and 
— was  thus  deeply  interested  in  bis 
N  2 
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wel&re,  cauaed  bis  heart  to  swdl  within    him 
till  utterance  became  impossible. 

Without  replying  a  syllable  to  the  flippanl 
sally  of  bis  companion,  he  burst  &om  hkn 
leaving  it  for  Lord  Thomas  to  relate  as  ax 
excellent  jest,  on  the  morrow,  to  lady  Mary 
Lorn,  that  be  had  driven  poor  Fardiam  as  tho- 
roughly out  of  his  wits  as  Hamlet,  on  the  puUi( 
pav^  of  WbitehaD,  by  simply  recounting  to  bin 
the  delight  taken  by  her  sister  in  reading  ani 
listening  to  his  speeches. 

That  day,  Lord  Fareham  forgot  to  caD  in  Par) 
Place  for  fiuiher  news  of  De  Lisle.  His  zeal  i 
obtdn  release  from  his  promise, — his  zeal  t 
extricate  himself  from  the  maze  of  deceit  u 
which  he  had  been  wandering,  seemed  suddenl 
and  unaccountably  abated.  The  explanation  tha 
was  to  precipitate  him  from  the  vantage  grouD' 
he  had  obtained  in  pubhc  opinion  and  the  eye 
of  Lady  Evelyn  ham,  might  surely,  he  thotigbi 
be  postponed  a  short  time  longer,  without  offcnc 
to  his  own  conscience  or  injuiy  to  any ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

If  thou  remember'st  Dot  tlie  slightest  folly, 

Ttutt  ever  love  did  make  thee  nm  into. 

Thou  hast  not  loved ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 

Wearying  thy  hewer  in  thy  mistress'  praise. 

Thou  hast  not  loved ! 

Or,  if  thou  haat  not  brolie  from  company. 

Abruptly,  as  my  passioa  now  makes  me. 

Thou  hast  not  loved  I 


SHAKSPXAU. 


"  Why,  Fareham,  what  have  you  been  doing 
to  yourself?"  cried  Mr.  Harhottle  Driftington, 
on  meeting  him  in  the  vestibule  of  a  ministerial 
soiree  the  following  Wednesday  —  the  latto 
arriving,  the  former  departing.  "  Have  you 
been  down  to  Brighton,  or  up  in  a  balloon,  or 
what, — to  bring  yourself  into  condition?" 

"  I  thank  you !"  was  the  cold  reply.     "  The 
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Mary  Lorn  aod  Aymer,  under  cover  of  the 
widest  dowager  or  folding-door  they  can  find 
to  eclipse  them." 

"Lady  Mary? — ^Is  Aymer,  then,  paying  at- 
tention to  Lady  Mary  Lorn  9" — 

"la  he? — My  dear  Fareham,  you  wiD  he 
asking  me  next,  whether  the  Dutch  have  taken 
-  Holland  1 — Why,  their  billing  and  cooing  hss 
been  the  divcxuon  of  every  part^  for  the  last 
month, — ever  mnoe  the  pretty  little  invalid 
came  out  agdn." 

'*  You  are  aware  how  sddom  I  go  to  parties. 
But  what  object  have  they  in  concealing  it?" 

"Aymer  has  nothing,  you  know;  that  is,  no- 
thing  to  settle ;  aod  it  is  not  likely  Claotullin 
would  jump  at  Attn  for  a  son-in-law,  as  be  did 
at  you.  Lord  Clantullin  is  a  worthy  old  gentle' 
man,  in  his  way ;  but  as  fond  of  the  com  of  the 
realm,  as  Harpagon.  But,  by  Jove !  here  be 
comes ;  and  for  a  wonder,  with  both  his  daugh- 
ters !"  cried  Driftington.  "  The  first  time  I 
have  seen  lady  Evelyn  out  this  year  !   And  how 
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tknigfa  pele,  she  is  looking  1  I  don't 
r  De  Lisle  took  her  refusal  so  much  to 
Hillo,  Fareham  1  where  on  earth  are 
aning  to?" — 

of  the  doak-room,  and  into  his  cab,  on 
ihid^  impulse  of  the  monkent  I — For 
r  had  he  turned  the  comer  of  the  street, 
but  for  the  dread  of  Driftington's  chat- 
he  would  fun  have  made  his  way  back 
r  Finland's  party,  in  order  to  enjoy,  at  a 
!,  the  nght  of  that  lovely  and  beloved 
momentary  glimpse  of  which  had  driven 

once  with  a  throbbing  heart  from  the 

it  was  too  late.  His  exit  had  been 
— if  not  by  the  ClantuDin  party,  by 
who  would  certainly  comment  with  sur- 
X)n  his  speedy  return ;  and  while  exe- 
his  own  precipitancy,  and  threatening  to 
I  his  master  on  some  future  occa«on,  he 
nented  by  dread  lest  this  first  re-appear> 
pubhc  of  the  elder  and  ^rer  of  those 
N  3 
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two  beautiful  and  delicate  mtets,  tnigfat  {mve 
the  last. 

Still,  the  hasty  glance  he  had  ventured  to- 
wards Lady  Evelyn's  countenance,  had  showo 
her  to  him  in  a  very  different  light  from  the 
faded  invalid  of  Kensington  Gardens.  The 
few  last  weeks  had  wrought  as  manifest  a  chai^ 
in  her  health,  as  in  his  own  spirits. 

To  refrain  from  surmises  as  to  the  ori^  c^ 
this  change,  was  naturaUy  impossible.  Did  it 
arise  frvm  the  same  source  as  the  alteration  in 
himself,  so  flippantly  commented  upon  [  by 
Driftington? — Was  she  beginning  to  discern 
intrinsic  value  in  the  man  she  had  counter 
nanced? — :Had  his  recent  triumphs  conviDced 
her  <^  the  possibility  that  he  might  create  a. 
name  and  position  for  himself,  more  illu^rious 
than  those  he  might  be  forced  to  resign  ? — 

For  it  was  the  pride  engendered  by  such  a 
conviction,  which  had  inspired  him  with  the 
power  to  fling  aside  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of 
his  humiliation.      It  was  the  self-reliance  pro- 
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duties,  the  warmer  the  eDcouragement  bestowed 
hy  him,  whose  affectioii  as  a  father  ■  was  as 
deeply  interested  in  these  triumphs,  as  his 
destinies  as  a  minister.  Consdous  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  the  country,  and  looking 
upon  his  son  as  the  best  expositor  of  his  views, 
Lord  Ariingham  watched  every  syllable  that 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  the  young  onttor, 
and  every  turn  and  phase  of  his  mind,  with  a 
twofold  intensity  that  served  only  to  incite 
Lord  Fareham  to  more  fruitful  exertions. 

UnwiDiog  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his 
son's  mind  by  personal  allusions  which  he  saw 
possessed  the  power  of  shaking  its  very  ba^ 
the  Earl  pointedly  abstained  from  aU  notice  of 
the  mysterious  absence  of  Sir  James  De  Lisle. 
The  uncontrollable  emotions  displayed  by  Lord 
Fareham  whenever  that  name  was  mentioned, 
convinced  his  father  that  general  report  spoke 
truth  in  attributing  the  absence  of  their  kins- 
man to  disappointment  in  his  pretensions  to  the 
hand  of  Lady  Evdyn  Loni ;  nor  was  he  sur- 
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at  tlK  diagost  testified  by  Fareham  to> 
me  who,  at  the  age  of  De  Lisle — an  age, 
Ihe  pasedons  are  supposed  to  dumber, — 
dSieratdy  avail  himself  of  the  confidence 
in  him  by  the  ClantuIliD  &mily,  to  ea- 
■  to  supplant  his  young  fiiend  in  the 
IS  in  which  his  whole  happiness  was 
ed. 

he  other  hand,  the  Earl,  convinced  that 
ty  of  conduct  exhibited  towards  his  sod 
I  Evelyn  in  the  rupture  of  their  engage- 
nigioated  in  misrepresentation  on  the 
De  Lisle,  felt  more  than  ever  disposed 
him.  His  oii^nal  mistrust  of  the  wify 
I  of  his  wife,  seemed  justified  by  the 
nor  was  bis  antipathy  towards  the  ab- 
jiminisbed  by  the  contempt  certain  to 

the  mind  of  a  grave  man  of  a  co-tain 
wards  a  cotemporary  whom  he  sees  a 

the  turbulent  passions  of  youth,  or  a 
o  its  follies. 
more  he  disliked  and  demised  him, 
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however,  the  less  was  he  inclined  to  mention 
his  name  to  his  son ;  how  little  surmising  the 
still  deeper  crimes  and  injuries  by  which  that 
name  was  rendered  hateful  to  the  ears  of  the 
amiable  young  man,  whose  career  had  been  so 
crueUy  and  gratuitously  embittered  by  the  reve- 
lations of  De  Lisle. 

Lord  Fareham  more  than  shared  the  repug- 
nance of  the  Earl  to  all  mention  of  him  whose 
sudden  departure  he  was  beginning  to  r^ard  as 
providential. 

"  So  long  as  the  hateful  influence  of  his  pre- 
sence was  upon  me,"  mused  he,  "  I  should 
never  have  obtained  sufficient  self-command  for 
the  duties  imposed  upon  me. — Now  he  is  awav 
the  past  appears  like  the  phantasm  of  i 
fearful  dream. — I  can  again  deceive  myself — I 
can  again  look  upon  yonder  dear  portnut.  will 
the  love  and  veneration  of  a  son. — I  can  agaii 
recommend  the  wel&re  of  my  best  fnead  to  thi 
protection  of  heaven,  by  the  sacred  name  o 
father.     De  Lisle  was  bom  to  be  my  cuise — b 
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to  deteriorate  my  very  cature  !     But, 
one,  I  am  a  man  agtdn !' " 
'ed  la   the  increasing  excitement  and 

duties  of  public  life,  he  had  fortunately  ■ 
ure  to  dwefl  upon  the  question.  For  of 
old  life  of  an  official  man  during  the  ses- 
e  portion  that  involves  the  domestic 
s,  is  rarely  the  predominant ;  and,  if 
of  his  existence  be  occasionally  dimmed 
iterfereoce  of  pubUc  duty,  many  a  care 
leadened  by  the  stir  and  responsibility 
ition,  on  which  the  eye  of  the  million, 
retrospective  telescope  of  post«rit)',  affix 
iitinizing  glance, 
morning,  as  Lord  Fareham  was  enjoy- 

sort  of  feverish  doze  that  succeeds  to 
aental    exdtement, — bewildered  in  his 

by  remembered  echoes  of  the  cheers 
louse, — indistinct  visions  of  sneers  from 
wsition  benches, — and  all  the  clamour 

uproarious  bear-garden  which  men 
■liament, — he  was  disturbed  by  the  still 
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mOTe  peiplexing  sound  of  some  pa-son  a 
peraons,  groping  round  his  darkened  (dum- 
ber. 

"  It  is  I, — only  I, — only  Aymer  I"  cried  the 
voice  of  Lord  Thomas,  in  answer  to  a  loud 
appeal  of  interrogation,  whidi  seemed  to  threateo 
[nstols,  or  smnnuity  ejection.  "  Do  let  dk 
undraw  the  curtunsi — I  did  not  beUeve  ymu 
fellow,  when  he  assured  me  you  were  still  asleep 
Your  old  housekeeper,  Goody  Smith,  whom  ] 
met  toddling  on  the  stairs,  protested  you  wen 
not  home  from  the  House  till  daylight, — a 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  bdieved  him.  If  yoi 
want  to  sleep  on,  of  course  I  can  leave  you 
and  return  at  a  later  hour — " 

"Thank  you;  had  I  wanted  to  sleep  on, 
replied  Lord  Fareham,  rubbing  his  eyes,  "  yoi 
have  thoroughly  dispelled  both  the  powo-  aii< 
inclination.  Is  anything  the  matter,  that  yoi 
are  astir  thus  early  ?" 

"  Early  ? — ^Why  'tis  twelve  o'dock,  or  eleve 
certainly,— or  not  much  after  ten.    No,  notiiinj 
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aJUer.     Only  I  am  most  confounded!] 

rts." 

Fareham,    smiling  good  humouredly 

9  express  an  opinion  that  this  was  i 

tive  for  rushing  into  people's  bed-roonu 

lark,  and  startling  them  from  thdi 

:  wretched  majority  of  last  night,  hat 
K   out  of  my  senses  I"  resumed  bif 

atheless  it  exceeded  the  expectationi 
like  of  Hytfae  and  my  father,"  obs^rec 
eham,  now  thoroughly  awake, 
—but  not  mine  and  Lord  Clantullin's 
is  a  plaguy  deal  more  to  the  purpose  t' 
-d  Thomas,  padng  up  and  down  thi 
though  it  were  a  quarter-dedc  "  Ii 
ters,  the  Earl,  as  I  need  not  teU  you 
,  about  by  eveiy  wind  of  doctrine 
)le  country  neighbour  of  De  Lisle' 
tth  him  yesterday, — a  fdlow  name< 
he  member  for — no  matter  hvhat  stup 
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borough  in  his  humdrum  county, — who  assun 
him  that  unless  we  produced  a  trmmphai 
majority  last  night,  and  carried  every  thii 
before  us  on  Finland's  motion  on  Monda 
there  was  an  end  of  us ; — ^first,  a  dissolution,- 
thea,  a  change  of  ministry  !" 

"  But  what  signify  the  absurd  notions 
an  obscure  individual,  like  Mr.  Sitw^?"  i 
quired  Fareham,  with  unaffected  indifferem 
"  We  know  that  there  will  be  no  dissolution,- 
and  that  government  was  never  stronger  in  tl 
fece  of  the  coimtry." 

"  Ay — but  if  Clantullin  is  persuaded  othi 
wise?" 

"  Considering  the  small  share  he  takes 
pohtics — " 

"  What  have  politics  to  do  with  it  ?" — cri 
Lord  Thomas,  throwing  himself  fractiously  in 
a  chajr.  "  The  old  man  has  all  but  conseat 
to  my  marriage  mth  Mary,  on  the  strength 
my  lather's  power  of  pushing  me  in  my  pi 
fession,  in  addition  to  my  b^garly  allowant 
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it  was  you  who  had  possesion  of  her  littli 
fluttering  heart  '. — ^You,  Fareham  ! — ^Did  yoi 
ever  know  any  thing  more  ridiculous?  — So  lik 
the  iniatuation  of  a  woman, — to  suppose  tha: 
the  nian  the  loves,  is  the  only  one  c^iable  o 
insjnring  a  sincere  passion  I" — 

In  anothw  mooient,  Lord  Fareham  was  ou 
of  bed,  ringing  for  lus  shaving  water,  am 
affnrding  unnustakeable  hints  to  his  victor,  tha 
he  would  rather  dress  than  listen  to  furtbe 
explanations ;  more  espeoally  when  Lord  Thoma: 
saw  fit  to  add  to  his  previous  communication 
that  most  probably  Iiady  Evelyn  had  indulgec 
in  this  strange  mistake  because  "  her  vnsh  vm 
fether  to  the  thought !" — 

"  She  had,  poliaps,  discovered  the  incompa^ 
bility  of  temper  between  you,  which  she  assigned 
as  her  reason  for  breaking  her  engagemeot ;  anc 
thought  that  all  might  be  smoothed  over  h} 
promotiDg  a  match  between  you  and  her  aster,' 
was  his  commentary  on  the  &ct. 

So  precisely  the  reverse,  however,  were  Lord 
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t's  coDTictioDS  on  the  subject,  and  so 
ras  he  moved  by  the  bdid*  that  Gvelyo 
ificed  his  hand,  in  the  mistaken  idea  of 
I  health  and  happiness  to  her  only 
hat,  had  Aymer  AilfiHed  his  wishes  at 
ment,  by  taking  himself  off,  the  opera- 
ihaviag  with  such  teariiil  eyes  and  trem- 
lands,  might  have  been  attended  with 
[anger  of  extinction  to  "  the  shining 
the  century." 

id  what,  then,  is  your  object  ?"  cried  he, 
almost  angrily  to  the  point  with  the 
ly  visitor,  who  seemed  to  have  coDceived 
in  attachment  for  his  easy  chwr ; — "  and 
ray,  can  I  assist  you  ?" — 
I  lending  what  the  newspapers  call  your 
111  aid  to  Monday's  debate. — For  the  love 
t^,  my  dear  fellow,  support  us  with  all 
light  and  main,  or — " 
or  the  love  of  Lord  AHingham,  and  my 
y,  I  trust  I  am  not  likely  to  be  remiss," 
ed  Lord  Fareham,  proudly. 
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"  I  fear  you  have  dropped  all  communication 
with  old  Claatullin ; — so  that  I  have  no  chaiicf 
of  securing  an  antidote  to  Sitwdl's  "  leperou; 
distilments,"  in  your  more  solid  arguments  witt 
the  old  gentlemaA ;" — inquired  the  anxious  suitoi 
of  Lady  Mary  Lorn. 

"  It  was  of  course,  impossible  for  me  undei 
the  circumstances  attending  our  rupture,  tc 
renew  my  visits  to  the  house,"  replied  his  fiiend 
examining  the  edge  of  his  razor,  as  if  impatienl 
to  begin  his  toilet  "  The  usual  courtesies  oi 
life  are  not  the  less  exchanged  between  u; 
when  we  meet  in  the  world." 

"  Ay !  but  usual  courtesies,  my  dear  Fare, 
ham,  will  scarcely  serve  my  turn !  Indeed,  1 
have  more  than  once  heard  the  old  Lord  express 
his  regret,  that  your  courtesies  were  so  *  usual/ 
Lord  Clantullin  is  much  attached  to  you.  Fare 
ham ;  and  was  observing  to  me  the  other  flay 
that  it  was  hard  enough,  because  be  had  lost 
you  as  a  son-in-law,  he  -kos  to  lose  you  as  9 
friend.     De  Lisle,  I  know,  strove   to  impress 
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ill  with  the  conviction,  that  you  cherished 
nt  vindictive  feelings  towards  the  whole 

I  thought  that,"  cried  Lord  Fareham, 
^  the  razor  impetuoudy  through  his  hand, 

great  danger  of  dismemberment,  "  I 
call  there  with  you  this  very  day !" — 
len  think  it,  and  believe  it!"  cried 
;  "  for  I  give  you  my  soid,  that  while 
idas  of  a  kinsman  of  your's  was  prose- 
his  suit  to  Lady  Evelyn,  he  was  never 
of  attributing  to  you  the  sentiments  of 
latred  and  malice,  to  which,  the  moment 
spected  proposals  produced  an  explana- 
etween  them  adverse  to  his  hopes,  his 
itter    heart  gave  vent ! — Had   he  not 

England  in  the  haste  he  did,  trust  me, 
i  have  called  him  heavily  to  account  for 
£mperance  of  his  conduct  towards  poor 
,  whom  he  appears  to  have  both  loved 
ted  like  a  madman." 
■e  and  more  agitated  by  all  he  was  hear- 
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ing.  Lord  Fareliam  was  forced  to  hare  t 
course  to  actual  menaces,  in  order  to  get  i 
of  his  companion. 

"  Unless  you  leave  me  to  dress,"  said  I 
"  I  win  not  accompany  you  to  Lord  ClantuDin 
— I  win  not  use  my  influence  in  your  fevour,- 
I  win  do  nothing — nothing  you  have  asked  me 

But  that  the  hrains  of  Lord  Thomas  wf 
bewildered  with  love-sick  visions  of  his  own, 
would  probably  have  discovered  from  Fai 
ham's  unusual  perturbation  and  inconsisteni 
that  it  would  have  been  as  difficult  for  him 
refrain  from  the  threatened  visit,  as  the  utm( 
wishes  of  his  companion  could  desire. 

When,  however,  they  reached  the  hou 
(the  approach  to  which  had  become  as  mu 
a  matter  of  emotion  as  ever  to  the  ministe 
son),  though  instantly  admitted,  in  &vour 
Lord  Thomas  Aymer's  privileges  in  the  fami 
the  expectations  of  the  latter  were  miseral 
disappointed  on  learning  that  the  Eari  v 
already  gone  to  his  dub. 
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!ow  |»ovoldi^ !"  cried'  he,  on-  bearing  this 
icemeot  from  the  servaot,  just  as  ihey 
1  the  drawing-room  door.  "  And  after 
oakiiig  the  sacrifice  of  coming  here,  my 
'arebam,  for  the  sole  pmpose  of  talking 
ver! — Confoundedly  vexatious,  I  must 
— ^Peiiiaps  you  had  rather  not  see  Mary 
er  sist^  under  the  circumstances  ? — If 
e  continued,  seizing  the  servant  by  the 
Df  his  coat,  as  he  was  pressing  forward 
junce  them,  "  if  so,  make  your  escape ! 
an  come  with  me  another  day,  at  an 
hour,  when  we  are  sure  of  finding  Lord 
Din." 

itering  something  about,  "  not  choosing 
V  disrespect  to  Lady  Maiy  Lorn  and  her 
Lord  Fareham,  instead  of  profiting  by 
Mrbini^  of  flight  thus  afforded,  walked 
on, — that  is,  not  cooQy, — but  as  steadily 
could,  towards  the  table  where  Lady 
sat  poring  over  her  Beiiin  woric,  as 
1  the  chief  happiness  left  her  in  life  con- 
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sLSted  in  the  numbering  of  her  stitches.  C 
hearing  the  annouQoement  of  vidltars,  she  nis 
her  quiet  eyes;  and  her  colour  rose  of  itse 
even  unto  vivid  scarlet,  aa  pCTceiving  by  ho 
whoQy  imdreamed  of  a  guest  her  future  brotht 
in-law  was  accompanied. 

It  required  all  the  self-comm&nd  Ijord  Fai 
ham  could  possibly  exercise,  oa  witnessing  the 
irrepressdble  symptoms  of  emotton,  to  refii 
from  snatching  heir  hands  at  once  into  his  o« 
and  exclaiming,  "  Evelyn,  have  you  then  ahn 
loved  me,' — and  do  you  love  me  still !" — 

But  he  ^d  command  himsdf ;  for  not  ilo 
was  the  restless  incautious  Lord  Thomas  prfse 
with  them,  but  the  painfiil  recollection  <^  1 
own  degraded  condition.  Though  aliea 
secretly  convinced  that  the  peculiarities  of  i 
position,  even  if  known  to  Lady  Evelyn,  h 
exercised  no  ^are  in  her  decision  against  hi 
he  could  not  forget  that  he  was  an  obsct 
and  needy  changding, — how  unworthy  a  suii 
for  one  like  her  I 
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ness  were  followed  by  expressions  of  surpris 
on  Lord  Fareham's  part,  that  a  suspicioii  ' 
her  attachment  to  Aymer  had  never  crossi 
his  mind.  Theo,  with  uncontrc^ble  impetui 
sity,  he  suddenly  exdaimed,  "  but  can  it  t 
possiUe, — dearest — dearest  Evdyn, — that  yt 
were  equally  Wind, — nay, — that  you  so  miscoi 
ceived  her  affections,  a»  to  suppose  them  fixi 
upon  myself?" 

A  few  wocds  and  ».  great  deal  of  confiisit 
avowed  all;  and  Lord  Fareham  was  about 
possess  himself  of  the  slender  hand  th 
trembled  invitbgly  on  the  emlHt>idery  frao 
of  lady  Evelyn,  when  a  sudden  recollection 
his  fatal  situation  recalled  him  to  himself. 

Starting  up,  he  walked  to  the  window 
reoover  breath ;  and  was  gathering  coiirage 
reapproach  her,  and  attempt  some  less  intere 
ing  topic  of  conversation,  when  lo  1  a  sudd 
impulse  overmastered  his  resolution. 

"  Enough — enough  of  concealments!"  thoug 
he..    "  Too  much  miseiy  has  been  occasion 
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ith,  by  unnatural  reserve  I"  And  in  a 
ed  but  firm  voice,  he  forthwith  succinctly 
1  to  her  the  terrible  tale  he  had  heard 
Sir  James  De  Lisle,  and  the  resolution 
1  formed  to  confide  all  to  Ziord  Arlingham 
eir  return  to  Fareham  Castle,  at  the  close 


Lnd  you  could  think  so  meanly  of  me," 
med   Lady    Evelyn  Lorn,    teu^   stealing 

her  dieekfl  while  she  spoke,  "  as  to 
M  that  my  rejection  had  so  vile  a  motive  ? 
a  could  attribute  to  the  woman  you  loved, 
who  loved  you  so  dearly,  such  pitiM 
essness,  as  to  desert  you  for  tlas  !  Oh  1 
am,  Fareham ! — of  all  the  griefs  I  have 
gone  for  your  sake,  such  want  of  confi- 

on  your  part  is  the  most  afflicting 
!" 

a  man  so  happy  as  the  young  "  light  of 
icntuty,"  at  that  moment,  it  proved  no 
difficult  feat  of  eloquence  to  convince  her 
entangled  as  he  was  by  the  meshes  of  Sr 
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Tames  De  Losle,  it  had  been  impoesible  to  jud; 
airly  of  her  a^timents  or  ofKniiHis. 

"  If  I  have  ened,  I  have  also  suffered,"  sa 
le,  in  condusioQ.  "  But  Heaven  knows  it 
vorst  sufferings  are  fiilly  compensated,  by  tl 
oy  of  this  moment ; — even  with  the  certain 
[  anticipate,  that  Lord  ClantuQin  wiH  be  fiu  le 
renerously  disposed  than  yourself  towards  tt 
ooiserable  outcast,  who,  for  a  time,  still  presum 
to  call  himself  Lord  Arlingham's  sod." 

"  You  wrong  yourself  and  us  to  say  so 
med  she,  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  a 
tention  of  her  sister  and  Lord  Thomas  w: 
secoming  gradually  exated  by  the  eagerness 
lier  gestures.  "  My  &ther  now  understaa 
md  appreciates  your  worth.  You  are  no  long 
the  nameless  boy,  over  whom  he  used  last  ye 
to  exerdse  some  d^ree  of  authority.  D 
^ou  only  know  how  often  he  has  expressed 
tne  his  wonder  and  displeasure  at  my  affecb 
ishange  of  sentiments  towards  you, — how  oAi 
lie  has  dwelt  on  your  growing  distinctionG,- 
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bis  tenants.  I  have  seen  this  young  man,  vb 
is  of  your  own  age — " 

"  And  you  believe  him  to  be  the  slJD  sui 
viving  son  of  Lord  Arlingham  ?"  denianded  tl: 
young  Lord,  pale  with  dismay. 

'"  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  him  to  be  tt 
unfortunate  child  he  described  to  you;  rean 
by  himself  from  motives  of  charily,  but  sul 
sequently  seized  i^n  as  an  implement  < 
mischief.  No  sooner  had  he  conceived  tb 
odious  passion  for  m}~sf^,  (of  the  existence  < 
which,  till  the  declaration  passed  his  lips,  I  hi 
as  little  suspicion  as  yourself)>  than  aD  meai 
appeared  lawiul  to  him,  which  purp(nted  I 
disunite  me  from  you,  and  leave  me,  (as  i 
trusted),  at  bis  disposal.  It  was  he  who  fir 
hinted  to  me  that  Mary's  illness  arose  from 
disappointment  of  the  affections,  of  which  jfc 
were  the  object  Then,  doubting  pertuq)8,  n 
power  of  controlling  my  own,  he  devised  tb 
vile   calumny, — this  cruel  slander.      The  t« 
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of  Sir  James  De  Usle,  till  he  could  tuing  hii 
to  a  personal  expUnstion,  anddennmd  the  iostai 
smrender  of  all  voudiras  connected  witli  tl 
pretended  exchange  of  children;  hemdes  sufi 
dent  attestation  q£  the  origin  of  the  youth  1 
had  adopted. 

Tin  this  was  effeoted,— till  petfect  conrictit 
glared  upon  them, — Lady  Evelyn  refined  tl 
slightest  credit  to  a  tale,  assigning  ignoUe  blo< 
to  the  man  of  her  heart;  and  if  promd,  si 
expressed  her  fiiU  determination  to  abide  I 
his  change  of  fortunes,  and  pendst  to  the  utmo 
in  her  engagements. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no  occaaon  to  unaetl 
the  mind  of  her  &ther  by  premature  disd 
suies;  and  it  was  with  no  small  delight  th 
hotd  ClaatuBin  watdied  the  gradual  re-esti^ 
ment  in  his  house  of  the  son4n-Iaw,  in  wbc 
former  disappointment  he  bad  taken  so  affi 
donate  a  part. 

"  No  accounting  for  the  caprice  of  womai 
nature  I"  was  the  aigoment  by  which  he  i 
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ed  to  himself  the  inconsistency  of  bis 
iter.  "  I  suppose  Evelyn  does  not  wish 
>  her  aster  married  before  ber.  Or  per- 
ihe  has  grown  wiser,  before  it  was  too  kte! 
matter  what  the  cause  which  secm^ 
Qost  amiable  and  rising  young  mfm  in 
nd,  to  become  the  happy  husband  of  my 

these  fiiendly  seatiments,  Lord  Arlingham  ' 
than  coincided; — for  he  had  the  satis- 
1  of  peimring  that,  so  ikr  £iim  diminish- 
s  Kieal  in  political  life,  the  renewal  of  Lord 
un's  alitadimeiit  Mrved  only  to  stimulate 
ibours^ — Lady  Evelyn  Lorn  being  too 
of  his  official .  taiumplu,  t6  admit  of  any 
tioD ,  foi:  the  indulgence  of  tbmr  lighter 
rt».  To  know  that  abt  was.  among  his 
ira,  added  fire  to  his  parliamentary  elo- 
e  aAd  joy  to  his  JUCoesB  I 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


He  dies  and  malEes  no  aga ! 
Oh  Ood !— Fwgive  him ! 


The  seasoD  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  Tti 
families  of  heavy  countiy  Baronets  were  b^ 
ning  to  pack  their  heavy  &niily  wagons,  an 
depart  for  their  heavy  country  seats ;  and  s 
the  throng  became  less  dense,  groupiiig 
were  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  vulg: 
heretofore  coDce&led  hy  the  intervention  of  tli 
potite  crtmd. 

The  engagement  of  l^dy  Mary  Lean,  an 
Lord  Thomas  Aymer  accordingly  affivded 
paragraph  to  the  daily  papers,  which  had  n 
longer  more  than  an  occasional  ball,  or  offiof 
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was  keenly  aUve  to  the  probability  ihat,  shouli 
the  report,  by  the  aid  of  thst  Euiopesn  missivi 
Gflligiumi's  Messenger,  reach  the  ears  of  D 
Lisle,  he  would  not  fail  to  address  to  Lon 
ClantuQin  a  disdosure  of  the  terrible  myster 
orerdouding  the  proepects  of  his  future  son 
in-law.     Lady  Evelyu,  however,  was  firm  ant 


"  He  will  not  dare  address  to  my  htba,' 
said  she,  "  the  monstrous  falsehood  which  you 
delicacy  of  feeling  alone  mvested  with  probabili^ 
Even  suppose  the  worst  not  only  revealed,  bu 
proved,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  am  youra 
dearest  Fareham,  still  and  for  ever  1" — 

With  such  encouragement  to  ha^^iness,  Lore 
fareham  soon  learned  to  "  defy  auguiy ;"  ant 
the  last  debates  of  the  closing  sessios  wen 
bri^tened  by  a  still  more  arduous  exercise  cc 
his  abilities. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  moments, — evei 
amid  the  dieers  of  the  House, — ev^i  amid  tb( 
still  more  bewildering  whispers  conveying  as- 
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ezpedifion  to  the  coDtineat  for  the  sohtioD  c 
that  terrible  enigma. 

Two  nights  before  the  [norogation  of  paHia 
ment,  however,  just  as,  after  a  tedious  debatt 
he  was  fv^Niriiig  to  quit  the  House  which 
sultry  August  night  rendered  past  all  power  c 
ventilation, — -jaded  and  wetuy, — with  his  spirit 
nearly  as  much  depressed  as  his  bodily  frame,- 
he  was  pounced  upon  by  Harfoottle  Drifting 
ton!— 

"  My  dear  Fareham,"  cried  he,  "  accept  m 
'sincerest  condolence ! — I  was  quite  surprised  t 
see  you  here  to-night,  in  your  place,  after  th 
terrible  story  in  the  evening  papers  I  Howevei 
you  did  veiy  wisdy  and  kindly  in  lending  u 
your  ud,  and  defying  the  impertinent  scnitio] 
of  the  world." 

Zx>rd  Fareham  almost  sta^ered  &om  thi 
detaining  grasp  of  his  importunate  companion. 

"  What  stoiyf"  he  exclaimed,  scarcely  St 
to  breathe.     "  I  do  not  understand  you !" 

"  This  s^  story  about  De  Lisle ! — But  51011 
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have  been  aware  of  it  all,  before  it  got 
rint !" 

am  at  present  ignorant  what  hat  got 
rint,"  Altered  Lord  Fareham,  directing  his 
with  the  view  of  instantly  referring  to  the 
I  rather  than  to  his  companion,  for  further 
nations. 
t  Driftington  would  not  be  shaken  off. 

confess  I  never  expected  De  Lisle  to 
oan  of  such  intensity  of  passion,"  said  he. 
always  appeared  to  me  a  reserved,  callous, 

fellow ;  attached  only  to  you,  and  con- 
itly  the  last  man  on  earth  to  do  you  an 
.  But  you  may  remember,  I  was  the 
lersoD  to  apprise  you  of  the  existence  of 
aysterious  youth." 

f  you  will  only  allow  me  to  glance  at  the 
:  or  Standard,"  murmured  the  almost 
iless  Fareham. 

^ay,  my  dear  fellow, — if  you  are  reaUy  in 
ark,  (of  which  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
I  accosted  you],  I  can  teU  you  the  whole 
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stoiy.  In  one  word,  De  IMa  who,  as  I  need 
Dot  infonn  you,  has  been  touring  in  the  Pjna- 
oees  has  put  an  end  to  himself.  A  letter  from 
Bagndres  de  Bigorre  to  the  Editor  of  the  Cgu- 
Her,  announces  his  having  shot  hims^  in  a  fit 
of  violent  exasperation ;  and  it  was  reported  to- 
night at  Boodle's,  (which  he  has  frequeoted, 
you  know,  these  thirty  years),  that  he  has  left 
bis  whole  fortune  to  his  adopted  son.  Bad 
news  for  t/ou,  Fareham,  who,  I  iaocy,  are  his 
next  of  kin !" 

Instead  of  replying,  Lord  Fareham  addnssed 
himself  to  the  penisal  (^  the  new^M^iers,  vhicb 
for  a  wonder,  contained  prectgeUf  the  intelligaioe 
communicated  by  Driftingtoa ;  tempered  b; 
suitable  expressions  of  horror  at  the  dsternmei 
nature  of  the  suicide. 

To  obtain  further  iii£»-matioD  at  that  hom 
of  the  night,  was  impos^le.  The  servants  in 
Park  Place  must  have  been  many  houis  askep. 
No  means  of  even  appealing  to  the  sympatb; 
of  Lady  Evelyn !    The  remainder  of  the  ni^t 
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necessarily  be  agonised  by  solitaiy  sus- 
;  to  be  exchanged,  perhtqu,  when  morning 
d,  far  certitude  still  harder  to  be  borne, 
it  the  last  rash  act  of  his  enemy  had  heea 
rated  by  the  rumour  of  his  marri^  with 
Evelyn,  Lord  Farefaam  entertained  little 
But  that  dosing  crime  had,  in  aQ  ]vo^ 
J,  been  preceded  by  some  further  attempt 
geance  on  himself! 

thout  having  retired  to  bed,  at  the  earliest 
lie  hour  he  was  at  the  door  in  Park 
;  trusting  to  obtain  particulan,  previous  to 
(tea-view  with  Lord  Ai&igham.  But  he 
bear  nothing  more  than  had  been  com- 
ated  by  the  newspapers ;  the  sincere  afflic- 
if  the  old  family  servants  rendering  it 
lit  to  press  his  inquiries.  AH  the  butler 
a  rdate  was,  that  his  master  had  been 
litted  to  the  grave  the  day  following  his 
1  act;  and  that  Evans,  who  was  on  his 
tuime,  would  explun  all. 
^d  he  win,  perha|»,  be  weeks  on   the 
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road  1"  exclaimed  Lord  Fareham,  in  utter  de 
pair;  bitteriy  accusiDg  himself  of  supinene 
in  not  having  set  forth  in  search  of  De  Lis! 
the  very  day  following  Us  reconciliation  wil 
Erdjm  Lorn. 

Struck  by  the  altered  ^pearance  of  tt 
young  Lord,  the  hutler,  attrihuting  bis  de< 
emotioD  to  the  anxieties  of  next  of  kinship  i 
Holme  Court,  su^ested  that  his  Lordsh 
might  possibly  obtain  iurther  information  froi 
the  &mUy  lawyer  in  Bloomsbury ;  and  to  Foui 
dt's  office  Lord  Fareham  instantly  hurried,  thou^ 
with  &r  other  than  the  views  attributed  to  him 

"  Your  Lordship,  I  perceive,  has  received  n 
letter,"  was  the  opening  salutation  of  Sir  Jam 
De  Lite's  solidtor,  on  the  announcement  of  b 
name.  "  I  have  to  thank  you,  my  Lord,  f< 
this  prompt  compliance  with  my  request  for  a 
interview." 

No  need  to  apprise  Mr.  Foundt,  that  tt 
letter  must  have  crossed  him  on  the  way,  aa 
that  bis  visit  was  spontaneous. 
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am  only  awaiting  the 
^h  from  CaralH-ic^e,"  r 
to  open  in  his  presence 

my  late  unfortunate  di 
were  the  instructions  ol 
n  the  event  of  mischance 
his  absence  from  Enj 
(^  evil,  nay,  perhaps  fata 
don  of  his  mind  at  the 
ure  from  town.  His  '. 
a  to  my  custody  &mil] 
ce,  instructing  me  that  h 
iwrence  Meredyth,  his  s 

of  his  assuming  the  fami 
Lnd  this  young  man,"  crii 
I  d^ree  of  emotion  nati 
nyer  to  disappointment  o 
leritanoe,  "  this  young  i 
ecure  orphan, — an  adve 
mcy  by  Sir  James  ?" — ■ 

fear  so.     I  have  reasot 

Lordship's  daims  to  t 
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have  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  person  issu 
from  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  populace." 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  exdaimed  Lord  Farehai 
gasping  for  Iveath,  and  with  a  fervour  of  si 
cerity  which  induced  the  sober  Mr.  Foumnt 
apprehend  that  the  brains  of  the  whole  De  IJ 
family  might  be  somewhat  infirm. 

"The  motives  of  displeasure  against  yo 
Lordship,  whidi  may  have  influenced  my  h 
dient  to  alter  the  dispositions  of  his  wiD,"  i 
sumed  the  astonished  lawyer,  "  are  probat 
detailed  in  a  letter,  committed  by  Sir  James 
my  charge,  to  be  delivered  to  your  Lordsfa 
in  the  event  of  his  decease." 

"  A  letter  to  me?"  cried  Lead  Farehai 
impatiently. 

"  Such,  my  Lord,  was  my  motive  for  i 
questing  the  javour  of  seang  you  here,"  nsmat 
Mr.  Founcit,  deliberatdy  unlocking  a  patei 
deed  chest,  bearing  the  name  of  &e  deceasi 
Baronet ;  and  though  the  eager  hands  in 
which  he  now  proceeded  to  deliver  a  vohmiinoi 
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sket,  trcraUed  so  violentiy  as  to  be  scarce 
le  to  break  the  seals,  the  judicious  lawy 
pt  pro^g  and  descantiiig  on,  coDceming  t1 
tore  of  the  De  IMe  estate  aod  other  que 
ns  connected  with  the  property,  as  caka 

though  the  agitated  young  man  before  hi 
d  been  a  professimal  brother. 
At  length,  grown  desperate  under  this  gri 
ns  persecutioQ,  Lord  Fareham  demanded 

left  akme  for  the  perusal  of  an  importa 
icumrat,  in  a  tone  of  impetuosity  that  ovt 
red  even  the  professional  self-possession 
[r.  PouDcit;  who  glided  out  of  the  room  wi 
I  air  of  pretended  unconcern,  like  a  keeper 
axA  of  a  strait  waistcoat  for  a  dangerc 
itient. 

Yet,  no  soMier  was  Lord  Fareham  left  aloi 
lan  it  became  hi»  turn  to  succumb, — ov 
laatoed  by  the  contending  emotions  of 
mL  After  opening  the  packet,  many  rainu 
lapsed  ere  the  mistiness  of  sight  produced 
Be  writing  of  one  whose  hand,  since  those  li 
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rare  trac«d,  had  perpetrated  an  act  so-  tenibi 
idmitted  of  decypherlDg  ^e  contents. 

At  length,  a  strong  effort  enaUed  him  ' 
peruse  the  foHowiog  bittar  hnes  r 

"  When  this  letter  meets  yoiu*  eye,  yoa  w 
le  ddivered  from  my  influence ;  but  it  mS.  1 
'Ours,.FWeham,  that  has  driven.me  into  the  gnv 
—Deem  not,  therefore,  that  I  am  about  to  bo 
'our  pardon  for  sufierings  ioflioted.  R^eet  upt 
oine;  and  wonder  not  that  now,  even  note, 
ireathe  back  upon  you  a  curse  that  L  would  & 
lerpetuate  upon  your  head,  and  the  heads  of  yo 
hildren,  imto  tlie  third  and  fourth  generation  !- 

"  I  was,  I  suppose,  bom  of  an  implacab 
tature.  The  only  object  I  remember  to  ha' 
Dved  in  childhood,  was  your  heartles8>  mothei 
rho,  violating  every  vow  which  the  fond  der 
ion  of  my  youth  obtained,  bestowed  her  hat 
nd  heart  upon  another  1  Fareham ! — when 
irst  beheld  SeUna  with  her  hand  fondly  dasp< 
Q  that  of  your  father,  I  swore  to  be  avei^ 
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ym  botii,  even  were  it  at  the  cos 
Ivation! 

"  In  adf^ting  the  unfortunate  chili 
I  evil  chance  threw  in  my  way,  my 
IS  to  substitute  it  for  yourself.    But  tb 

your  old  nurse  defeated  my  hopes. 
listed  too  far  on  my  influence  o' 
he  excitement  of  a  contest  with  me. 
bject,  produced  her  sudden  death  t 

"  StiH,  my  projects  of  revenge  v 
andoned.  Over  your  boyhood,  Farel 
watch,  with  ming^  love  and  hatrei 
ire  my  sole  object  in  life.  Selina  had 
e.  But  you  survived  ; — a  vulneral 
rough  which  it  seemed  easy  to  strik 
art,  even  through  the  windmgs  of  het 
ad  you  seen  what  she  was  when  she 
e  into  quitting  England  by  promise! 
angeable  fidelity,  you  would  undersi 
Jings! — 

"  Enthralled  by  a  master  passion,  ir 
ssed  loveless  and  unendeared  away. 

VOL.    I.  P 
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as  your  father's  wife  survived,   there  was 
o^er  woman  for  me  on  earth;  and  when  s 
sank  into  an  early  grave,  the  spirit  of  vengeai 
seemed  to  assume  her  form,  promising  me  coi 
pensatiiHi  for  the  miseries  of  my  wasted  t 


"  For  a  time,  I  dierished  a  vain  hope  U 
your  nature  might  prove  such  as  to  infl 
disappointment  on  your  fether.  But  I  was  so 
undeceived.  A  golden  summer  succeeded 
an  auspicious  spring ;  and  watching  you  as 
did  with  the  intense  hatred  of  jealousy,  no! 
flaw  could  I  discover  affording  promise  of  e 
to  come ! — 

"  At  length,  you  loved ;  and  the  eagenn 
wherewith  I  examined  the  object  of  your  you 
affections,  trusting  that  she,  at  least,  wot 
afford  me  a  source  of  revenge,  revealed  to  i 
aU  the  charms,  all  the  excellences,  all  the  i 
bility  of  heart  and  soul,  of  Evelyn  Lorn. 

"  Fatal  discovery  1 — I  was  taken  in  my  o\ 
toils !     The  constancy  of  my  attachment  to  yo 
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T,  had  secured  to  my  feeliiigs  a  sort  of 
imd  freshneas.-'-a  second  sununer;  and 
1  fiist  instance  an  object  of  interest  to  me 

on  your  account,  the  wonwn  you  loved 
became  paauonately  dear  on  her  own., 
Bvelyn  appeared  to  my  diseased  soul  the 
ute  successor  to  my  love  for  Selina  De 
—  an  ananalion  as  it  were  &om  her 
ry, — a  bright  phantom  issuing  from  her 
! — Judge  whether  my  sentiments  towards 
ae  softened  by  the  knowledge  that  again 
fated  to  despair, — that  this  gentle  bdng 

become  your  wife ! — 
swore  that  this  should  never  be  I  Satisfied 
sentiment  of  honour  would  prevent  your 
ig  the  fulfilment  of  her  engagement  li 
led  of  the  ignominy  of  your  birth,  the 
ed  fingments  of  my  real  history  were 
so  adjusted  as  to  distract  your  mind> 
npresion  with  which  I  had  already  in- 

Isdy  Evelyn  of  her  sister's  attachment, 
1    the  test;   and  then,  Fareham,  then, 
P  2 
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when  for  a  time  I  succeeded  in  disuniting  } 
and  recommending  myself  to  ber  society  as 
only  person  from  whom  she  oould  obttun  tidi 
of  your  we]&re,  then,  indeed,  I  entertained  ho 
of  doubling  the  sweetness  t^  my  revenge, 
seemed  impossible  she  could  remun  insens 
to  the  intensity  of  passion  burning  in  my  he 
TTie  defraence  with  which  she  iised  to  lii 
to  me, — the  gratitude  with  which  she  requ 
my  devotion, — the  feebleness  and  gentlei 
produced  by  her  dedining  health,  served 
confirm  my  power  over  her  mind. — Yes 
flattered  myself — madman  that  I  was, — t 
in  time,  I  should  be  beloved !  And  oh ! 
agony  of  waking  from  that  heavenly  dre: 
the  second  auel  agony  of  my  life, — and  b 
both  derived  fitim  the  same  execrated  scum 
"  To-moiTow,  I  quit  England  for  evo-. 
will  not  expose  myself  to  the  misery  of  se 
your  face  again, — to  the  shame  of  ^am  lool 
upon  Evelyn's.  I  go  forth  into  banishm 
to  end  in  curses  and  imprecations,  the  wretc 
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IS   bli^ted  by  the   iofluenct 

jra ! — 

"  Tbe  epa3a  of  the  exile  shal 

enrich  one  endeared  to  e 
■rished  hope  that  he  mighl 
trumeDt  of  my  revenge.  Hi 
lUgh  in  a  less  d^ree,  by  exdu 
:  heritage  of  your  matemal  ano 
"  Tell   all  this   to  Evelyo. 

her  originated  in  hatred  of 
h — both  in  the  wanton  faithle 
ither.  Let  women  lay  this  to  I 
it  the  monstrous  brood  of  evil 
rastates  society,  is  generated 
ttion.  I  go  irom  hence  with  '. 
lit — and  OD  my  lips  a " 

The  letter  appeared  to  have 
ikrai  off,  as  if  in  a  paroxysm  ' 
nispicion  now  arose  in  the  i 
peham,  which  the  intelligence  a 
•light  to  Engluid  by  the  fait' 
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Sir  James  De  lisle  toided  to  confinn,  that,  k 
some  time  past,  the  mind  of  his  unfoitunaf 
master  had  been  subject  to  aberration.  1 
^qieared  that  the  state  of  excitement  undi 
the  influence  t^  which  he  terminated  his  exis 
ence,  was  the  result  c£  the  announooiKDt  i 
Lord  Fareham's  {qiproadiing  marriage,  oomnn 
nicated  by  the  puUic  journals. 

So  manifest,  indeed,  were  the  symptoms  i 
insMiity  in  his  testamentary  dispostions,  tlii 
they  would  probably  have  bem  unteoable  is 
court  of  law,  had  Lord  Fardiam,  as  oeare 
of  kin  to  tiie  deceased,  been  disposed  to  di^l 
tiiem.  But  he  was  too  well  aware  of  tl: 
intentions  of  De  lisle,  and  entertained  to 
heartfelt  an  abhorrence  of  himself,  his  oani' 
and  property,  not  to  leave  in  undisputed  pa 
session  the  young  man  in  whose  iitvour  fortui 
had  exercised  one  of  those  signal  caprices,  whic 
every  now  and  then  diversify  the  monotfxioi 
tenour  of  this  world. 

Moreover,  the  hf4>piness  of  Lord  Farehu 
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ts  now  too  perfect  to  admit  of  undue  coveting 

slva  or  gold. 

*'  After  aQ,"  said  he,  when,  after  throwing 
Biadf  into  the  arms  of  his  beloved  father,  he 
dulged  in  all  the  expansion  of  joy  arising 
im  restoration  to  that  happy  tie, — "  after  aO, 
it  for  the  Mtter  hours  I  have  endured  during 
e  last  few  months,  I  should  never  have  fully 
imedated  my  worldly  position,  or  been  sufH- 
mtly  thankful  to  ihe  bounty  of  IVovidence. 
DW  calmly  I  used  to  contemplate  the  distinc- 
>n  of  bang  son  to  such  a  &tfaer  1  How  little 
understood  the  value  of  Evelyn's  affection  I 
las  ! — if  the  thought  of  having  given  me  pain 
forded  ^ny  solace  to  my  perverse  and  imibr- 
Bate  kinsman,  in  his  last  moments,  what 
rture  would  it  not  have  inflicted  upon  him 
>  foresee  that,  but  for  his  malicious  intervention, 
should  never  have  ftiUy  enjoyed  the  happiness 
'  the  present  hour." 

Nor  has  this  feeling  become  blunted  by  a 
Dg  series  of  worldly  prosperity.     Thoiigh  Lord 
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Fareham  has  dow  attained  the  highest  honou 
of  the  state,  while  Fareham  Castle  rings  wii 
the  joyous  voices  of  Ids  beautiiul  children,  tl 
name  of  Holme  Court  or  of  its  present  possessi 
is  never  mentioned  before  him,  without  ovt 
clouding  his  brow  with  momentary  sadness, 
calling  up  in  his  heart  a  sentiment  of  pro&ui 
gratitude  to  Heaven. 

Vfunly  has  Mr.  HarbotUe  Driftington  e 
deavoured,  by  his  imsilenceable  interrogation 
Lord  and  Lady  Thomas  Aymer,  to  discos 
the  motives  which  render  the  name  of  i 
James  De  lasle,  an  interdicted  topic  at  Fareha 
Castle. 

"  It  is  the  strangest  thing,"  siud  he,  t 
other  day,  (after  interrupting  at  Middleton  Hi 
the  renewal  of  the  old  courtship  between  S 
well,  and  the  superanuated  coquette,  his  d 
carded  love],  "  but  Lord  Fareham  cannot  endi: 
the  smallest  aQusion  to  your  neighbour  at  Hoh 
Court!"— 

"  Men  of  Lord  Fareham's  dass  seldom  n 
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ness  mih  patience  the  elevation  of  a  parvenu  r 
observed  SitweD,  with  a  sneer. 

''  Men  of  any  class  seldom  relish  being  ousted 
out  of  an  inheritance  1"  added  Sir  Edward  Mid- 
dleton. 

**  And  yet,  if  you  believe  me,"  cried  Drifting- 
ton,  "  Lord  Thomas  Aymer  had  the  audacity 
to  assure  me  the  other  day,  that  the  name  of 
Sir  James  De  Idsle  was  hdd  sacred  by  the 
Farehams,  only  because  but  for  him,  they  should 
never  have  known  how  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  Birthright  1" — 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Few  districts  in  Europe  are  more  devoid  of 
local  interest  than  the  firontier-oountry  between 
Belgium  and  France :  especially  at  its  maritime 
extremity,  towards  Western  Flanders,  where 
dykes  and  ditches,  and  an  ill-fitvoured,  aguish- 
loddng  population  afford  incontrovertible  testi- 
mony to  the  fenny  nature  of  the  soil.  In  that  flat 
and  dreary  landscape,  where  a  canal  becomes  an 
interesting  feature,  and  a  flax-ground  or  tobacco 
fidd  a  towering  plantation, — ^though  the  fertility 
of  the  reclaimed  land  is  such  as  at  least  to  secure 
the  traveller  against  incurring  the  hatred  of  the 
benevolent  Yoridc  by  declaring  all  "  barren," — 

vol-  II.  B 
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the  tedious  sameness  of  tb 
down  his  spirits  to  depresuoi 

How  much  more  thea  tht 
fortunate  individuals  whom 
endenizened  in  those  truly  L< 
waters  are  brackish, — whose 
whose  air  baneful ! — ^Persoi 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  rep 
stripped  so  many  of  th^  q 
Western  Flanders  of  the  bet 
tants  for  whom  their  stately 
have  been  constructed  :  abai 
occupation  of  weavers  and 
only  the  pompous  grave-stoi 
churches,  to  attest  that,  in  < 
the  sceptre  of  Burgundy  oi 
puissant  families  abided  be 
canals  ; — eventually  consign 
the  tombs  of  high-bom  an 
the  foundation  of  the  Churcl 

In  their  degree,  the   Fie 
shared  the  fate  of  the  cities 
pulation  far  inferior  to  the 
possesdoD  vhen  France  wrec 
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iair  provinoes  she  chose  to  enjoy  by  the  double 
right  of  conquest  and  queenly  dowry.  Instead  of 
the  sturdy  boors  we  find  in  the  groups  of  Teniers, 
Wouvennans,  and  Paul  Potter,  the  modem  in- 
habitants  of  the  debatable  land  lying  between 
Nieoport,  Dunkirky  and  Courtray,  are  chiefly 
snro^lers,  carrying  on  a  reciprocal  trade  across 
the  frontier  ;—=-with  the  exception  of  a  liberal 
aBotment  of  gendarmes  appointed  by  the  two 
governments  to  watch  over  their  maraudings, 
and  die  dykemen  officially  employed  in  the  care 
of  the  sluices  so  important  to  the  health  and 
wdl  being  of  the  community. 

Among  the  villages  distinguishing  themselves 
in  the  squalid  district  of  Ypres  by  their  contra- 
hand  trade, — a  village,  by  the  way,  which  has 
the  presumption  to  call  itself  a  town, — ^is  Vraes- 
choot ; — ^a  littie  verdant  nook,  of  which  every 
sqxffate  habitation,  small,  green,  and  concealed 
amid  surrounding  vegetation,  bears  a  striking 
iiesemblance  to  the  ark  of  Moses  resting  among 
the  bulrushes. 

For  an  eye  sufficiently  habituated  to  the  defi- 
ciencies and  peculiarities  of  a  Flemish  landscape, 

B  2 
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Vraeschoot  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  beaut 
Its  low  roofs  aod  bright  green  window-shuttc 
— its  glassy  pools  and  highly  cultivated  me 
dows, — ^pretend  to  as  much  rural  distinctifHi 
is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  a  landsca 
which  an  ignorant  or  careless  sluice-man  at  t 
neighbouring  Sas  might  lay  under  water  in 
hour,  converting  the  whole  parish  into  a  cbei 
less  lake. — Such  accidents,  however,  are  unt 
ampled ;  and  Vraeschoot,  though  of  amphibia 
aspect,  has  no  record  of  an  inundation  to  din 
sify  the  somewhat  monotonous  annals  d  \ 
municipality. 

For  there  is  no  admission,  of  course,  into 
milar  archives  for  the  thousand  interesting  e 
sodes  derived  from  her  perilous  breach  of  int 
national  law  by  defiance  of  excise  and  custor 
octroi  and  droits  rifums  ;  nor  are  the  Vraescbi 
ters  ever  heard  to  boast  of  the  number  of  mart 
they  have  fijmished  to  the  blunderbusses  of  1 
VMT^chausee  while  violating  the  rights  of  I 
eontributiom  indirectes.  Nevertheless,  tb 
things  have  become  legendary  in  the  viDoj 
and  many  a  story,  equalling  in  barbarous  del 
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feats  of  the  e^ly  buccaneers,  is  related  in 
ter  time  beside  the  turf-wanned  stoves  of 
eschoot.      It  seems  to  add  flavour  to  the 

de  vie  for  which  they  have  fraudulently 
laged  to  exchange  their  Schiedani,  and  to 
cervelas  they  have  bartered  for  their  salted 
kfish,  to  relate  their  struggles  with  the  offi- 
i  appointed  by  the  French  and  Belgic  govem- 
tts  to  restrict  their  traffic  within  the  stricter 
T  of  the  law. 

^st  summer,  in  my  zeal  to  complete  a  col- 
ion  illustrative  c^  the  Flemish  Flora  by  a  few 
:  specimens  of  bog  and  aquatic  plants,  I  spent 
eek  in  the  comfortable  little  inn  of  the 
Ten  Bloem  at  Vraeschoot ;  and  to  many  a 

of  local  prowess  was  I  compelled  to  listen 
le  wearying  out  the  morning  in  pursuit  of 
■sh  hyacinths,  and  the  curious  rushes  and 
sses  of  the  Ypres  swamps.  After  listening 
a  day  or  two  to  the  buz  of  the  dr^on  flies 
other  winged  nuisances  over  the  weed- 
;ted  ditches  of  that  watery  waste,  the  drone 
he  Flemish  peasants  appeared  less  insuppor- 
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^.ccording  to  the  custom  of  the  coui 
Der  was  always  laid  in  the  inn-kitcben  :— 
ras  a  kitdien  that  might  have  sat  for  its 
e  of  Flemish  cleanliness  to  Van  Ho(^;fae ; 
tly  vamished  Camtvay  stores,  and  bi 
B  Delft  ware  giaciiig  the  plate-racks,  fi 
the  only  intem^tion  to  the  general  w 
IS  of  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  and  dressras ; 
mer  being  white-washed  at  certain  inte 
the  year,  and  the  floor  daily  strewn 
lb,  white  sand ; — ^while  the  stove-han 
1  neatly  all  the  kitchen  utensils,  wer 
ss,  so  brightly  kept  as  to  be  more  bril 
n  vessels  of  gold  or  silver. 
By  the  time  dinner  was  over,  the  tape 
anter  of  Faro  and  tall  thin-sfemmed  1 
S3  removed,  and,  by  way  of  dessert, 
nted  fruits  of  the  country  and  a  di 
med  of  pastry  and  treacle  ^propriatdy  c 
nboti  de  Sbiys,  placed  upon  the  taUe, 
id  women  of  the  house,  Vtouw  Van  Ke 
1  her  wooden  &ced  daughter  Trinda,* 

*  Written  "ninje  by  &a  FlemiBh.   . 
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to  draw  near,  with  their  knitting  needles  in 
their  hands ; — ^the  latter  having  abandoned  her 
less  portable  lace-pillow  for  the  express  purpose 
of  gossiping  with  a  stranger  suffidently  unversed 
in  the  ways  of  Vraeschoot  to  find  amusement  in 
anecdotes  of  its  illicit  trade  and  the  judgments 
thereby  provoked. 

Sometimes  it  occurred  to  me  that  Vrotiw 
Van  K&rckx  exhibited  a  closer  insight  into  and 
warmer  interest  in  these  exploits,  than  was  alto- 
gether reconcilable  with  her  deep  devotion  to 
Chmt^  and  State.  In  the  eagerness  of  narra* 
tion»  she  often  spoke  as  though  an  eyewitness  of 
the  feats  she  was  relating, — ^like  an  old  sportsman 
or  veteran  wanior  warming  with  the  recapitula- 
tiOD  of  h^oic  scenes  in  which  they  have  borne 
a  part; — ^till,  at  length,  I  began  to  surmise 
that  the  Macon  and  M^doc,  issuing  from  the 
gelid  cellars  of  the  Korren  Bloem, — (where  ac- 
cording to  its  sign  and  inscription:  verkoop 
MAN  ALLB  80RTBN  VON  DRANK)  had  made  no 
pecuniary  acknowledgment  to  his  Majesty  JCing 
Leopold  for  the  honour  of  entering  his  do- 
DQinions. 
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"  But  you  have  never  taken  any  share  in  tbe 
daring  enterprises?"  said  I,  addressing  Vron 
Van  Kerckx,  at  the  dose  of  one  of  her  Strang 
eventful,  histories.  "  You  would  .  not,  sun! 
defraud  the  revenue,  by  smuggling  ?" 

"And  why  notf"  cried  she,  crossing  hi 
arms  defyingly,  over  the  jacket  of  her  Flecu! 
costume.  "  Wherefore  is  a  poor  widow  woma 
like  myself,  to  abide  by  the  juggling  of  princi 
and  their  ministers ; — who  deal  with  nations  ac 
languages  as  with  &odis  and  herds,  creating : 
it  were  a  line  in  the  tur,  which  they  advance  ( 
retrograde  at  will,  and  which  is  to  make  n 
fVendi  or  Fleming  according  to  their  whio 
and  fiuunes  ?  My  old  grandfather  used  to  boa 
of  having  spoken  with  those  who  rememben 
the  time  when  Flanders  extended  half  way  inl 
the  FVance  of  to-day, — the  time  when  Mai 
brook  came  soldiering  here,  and  for  all  the  gre 
victories  we  hear  so  much  of,  left  the  gran 
monarqtte  in  possession  of  our  finest  provinces 
Even  I, — I,  Lot^e  Van  Kerckx,  who  am  spesl 
ing  to  you, — ^recollect  the  period  when  tl 
French  eag^e  was  the  Imperial  standard  for  oi 
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mps  ; — when  Brussels,  which  no 
apital,  was  but  a  country-town  III 
; — and  all  was  France,  France,  1 
luen  to  {iamburg  ; — paying  toll  a 
ne  Parisian  seat  of  government ! 
ly — because  it  pleased  the  crown 
rope  to  knock  themselves  togethi 
npelle,  and  decide  Uiat  this  patcl 
tijld  be  called  Prussia,  and  t'oth 
lund  be  caDed  France, — ^is  a  ] 
man  to  pay  mulct  and  fine  to  this 
'S,  for  liberty  to  drink  and  retail 
lOTS,  whidi,  in  my  youth,  I  bough 
me  cost  ?  /  had  no  hand  in  thei 
igress ! — My  opinion  wasn't  askeij 
hout  further  ceremony,  feeling  r 
i  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God 
law  which  is  none  of  his  maki 
d  to  catch  the  gendarmes  of 
jping,  whenever  they  are  fools  en 

It  was  no  province  of  mine  to 
nplex  periphrasis  into  the  s 
muggling,"  or  remind  mine  ho 
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cn  Bloem,  that  to  "  honour  the  king "  a 
laws  of  his  making,  qiumd  mAne,  earn 
to  the  fear  of  God  in  the  enactments  of 
lurches  of  Christendom.  It  was  plain  tl 
ranscience  lay  in  her  kegs  (^Cognac;  and 
e  by  the  number  of  countiy  caris  in  th 
B-oomered  beavers  and  rusty  gowns,  ^od 
in  the  course  (^  the  day,  trying  the  stzo^ 
er  " alle  gorten  von  drank"  she  could  be 
leed  of  spiritual  exhortation, 
contented  myself,  therefore,  with  puisui 
inquiries  into  the  gestes  et  feats  of 
les  of  Vraeschoot  contrabandoy  ;  wfaidi 
^  of  a  nature  to  deserve,  that  some  deso 
t  of  Froiasart,  (a  native  of  these  web-ftio 
rinces),  should  arise  to  aiatch  them  b 
rion.  Among  other  questions,  I  viHitoref 
lire,  whether  the  marine  smuggleis 
tders  were  of  equal  hardihood  with  its  It 
sudos ;  —  whether  Nieuport  and  Oste 
instance,  rivalled  Vraeschoot  in  the  qualit] 
r  traditions  ? — 

1*0  my  great  surprise,  the  voluble  old  Vrc 
ime  instantly  dumb.    I  &nded,  howe^ 
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I  agnificant  glance  towards  Triacia  pur- 
1  to  assign  her  daughter's  presence  as  the 

of  this  sudden  taciturnity;  and  a  few 
xs  afterwards,  the  pbkgmatic-looking 
i  having  quitted  the  kitchen  as  if  to  fetch 
worsted  for  the  stocking  she  was  knitting, 
hostess  burst  forth, 

did  not  care,"  said  she,  *'  to  answer  just 
our  question  about  the  Nieuporfers,  because 
«■  Trincia ! — ^You  can't  have  been  so  many 
n  the  viDi^  without  knowing  her  story?" 
have  heard  nothing  concerning  your 
iter,  but  that  she  is  an  excellent  housewife, 
le  best  lace-maker  in  the  district,"  said  I ; 
r  it  unnecessary  to  declare  bow  little  the 
nonimate  face  of  the  Flenaish  damsel  had 
sted  my  inquiries, 
fdl  enough  for  that !" — replied  her  mother. 

surely  you  must  have  heard  of  her  mis- 
ic?" 

e  village  mterpretation  assigned  in  England 
!  word  "  misfortune,"  as  regarding  persons 
rincia's  a^  and  sex,  rendered  my  denial 
what  embarrassed. 
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"  What ! — not  heard  ctf  Peter  Van  der  Hej 
den  ?"  cried  the  mother,  ^iparently  priding  ha 
self  in  her  £unily  disasters. 

And  this  time,  I  was  bolder  in  my  avowalsc 
ignorance. 

"  Then,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  never  heard  < 
the  bravest  and  best  fellow  who  ever  trod  tl 
earth  or  dared  the  sea !"  retorted  the  old  lad; 
with  fond  enthusiasm.  "  Never  a  better  sailt 
than  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  steered  into  tl 
port  of  Nieuport ;  and  to  this  day,  wheoev^ 
storm  stirs  up  the  breakers  betwixt  the  beai 
lands  and  Ostend,  and  the  signals  of  distress 
vessels  are  heard  in  the  offing,  the  lighthous 
keeper  and  water-bailiff  are  sure  to  shake  tht 
heads,  and  mutter  the  name  of  poor  Peter  Vi 
Heyden,  once  the  boldest  and  surestof  their  jnlotf 

"  He  was  not  a  smuggler,  then  ?"  I  inquire 
glandng  towards  the  door  through  which  Trim 
had  disappeared,  lest  she  shoxild  be  within  hes 
ing. 

"  He  was  a  smuggle, — and  a  thriving  one 
replied  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx,  stoutly,  and  witho 
shame.    "  But  you  need  not  be  a&ud  c^  tt 
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soul's  overhearing  you! — Trinda  is 
)  away  half-an-bour  in  her  own  diamb 

sure  to  do  whenever  there  is  talk  t 
*  Meuport  and  the  Nieuporters.  Trii 
is  as  soft  as  a  bran-binn." 
xrtainly  expected  no  such  imputatic 
i3ity  ag^nst  the  girl  whose  inexpn 
enance  had  disposed  me  agfunst  her. 
thss  of  hasty  judgment,  I  have  oftc 
i  my  rash  decisions  on  men,  women 
s ;  and  am,  accordingly,  anxious  to  do 
I  poor  Trinda  Van  Kerckx,  as  one  o 
est-hearted  individuals  of  my  acquaint 
ixedness  of  face  I  had  so  misapprec 
in  fact,  the  result  of  desp^: — the  ei 
}f  a  passionless  heart,  whose  hopes  are 
in    the  grave,  — whose  life  must 

a  life  of  duty — ^whose  earthly  hap] 
sts  in  retrospection, — and  a  retrosp 
e  cloudy  di^ance  is  lost  in  tears ! 
creature  I  had  seen  knitting  from  mc 
tight,  tin  I  fanded  her  a  mere  ma 
\xy  only  to  fidget  the  bobbins  of  a  lace- 
le  needles  of  her  worsted  stocking,  wa 
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af  that  holy  army  of  inart}is, 
nroman,  &ithful  to  the  mem 
aoly  lore. — Let  my  readers,  h 
the  discovery  as  graduaDy  as  I 

"  The  young  man,  of  wh( 
higfafy,  was  affianced,  then,  to 
said  I  to  the  Vrouw,  when,  s 
she  brought  m  my  coffee,  in  a 
Ddft,  almost  rivalling  Nankin, 
the  worae  of  a  certain  bitter  1 
&om  which  no  coffee  compot 
therlands  is  ever  free. 

"Yes, — betrothed! — Had  h 
long^,  he  would  have  been  my 
God  knows  I  loved  him  as  sui 
doubt  whether  the  son  bom  of 
to  a  mother's  heart  than  the 
tutes  tfae  happiness  (^  an  onl 
replied  in  a  tone  of  xmusual 
Peter  loved  me,  too — next,  s 
dearest  in  the  world. — ^And  v 
be  had  no  &ther  or  mother 
nfflther  kith  nor  kin  that  cheri 
i  often  think,  as  I  sit  by  my 
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ter  nights,  and  hear  the  wind  whist] 
■d  over  the  data,  that  I  would  give  ho 
Dmeetead,  and  all  I'm  worth  in  the  wo 
!g  my  bread  for  the  remainder  of  my 
inly  to  have  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  a 
and  my  poor  Trinda's  fiiee  as  sunny  a 
o  be  in  days  of  old." 
be  was  once  lively,  then,  like  other  yoi 

.r* 

ivelif  ? — ^There  was  not  sudi  a  dancei 
[ormesses  of  the  coimtiy  round ! — i 
fin-  singing,  the  i^umonic  company  of 
lian  of  Ypres  sent  her  their  ^ver  me 
as  got  it  now,  put  by  somewhere  wil 
1^  Peter's  bur,  and  a  button  or  two 
bis  jacket  when  he  was  taken  out  of 
But  we  must  not  ask  her  to  lool 
I  never  saw  b^  discomposed  but  o 
tbe  day  he  was  buried ;  and  that  was  w 
f  the  Bruges  musidfuis.  when  dining  '. 
s  way  to  Courtnty,  asked  ho',  joking- 
aigfat  of  her  bodge.  So,  when  she  i 
[le  l^tle  ivny  box,  intending  to  oblige  1 
d^t  of  the  other  treasures  was  too  n 
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for  her, — and  down  she  fell  her  length  yoi 
OD  the  floor,  as  cold  as  marble.  Twas  tw< 
minutes  or  more  before  we  could  bring  her  t 
to  the  smallest  sense  of  life !" 

So  much  for  trusting  to  iq)pearanc«s  !- 
much  for  the  phlegmatic  nature  of  poor  Tri 
Van  Kerckx ! 

"There  was  every  reason  they  should 
each  other  dearly,"  resiuned  the  good  wot 
returning  towards  the  table  and  her  domi 
troubles,  after  bustling  about  the  kitchen 
some  minutes  to  conceal  her  emotion.  "  F 
as  I  told  you  before,  was  an  orphan,  brou^i 
at  Nieuport  by  the  brother  of  my  late  husba 
and,  from  a  child,  even  before  I  laid  poor 
Kerckx  in  the  church<yard,  Trinda  used  o 
t»  go  over,  and  spend  the  Kermesse  time, 
other  holidays,  with  her  tmcle  and  aunt.  Tl 
in  course,  she  fell  in  wth  poor  Van 
Heyden,  who  was  six  years  older  than  her 
and  her  im£uling  champion  in  her  p 
and  games  with  the  Nieuport  children, 
hard  on  the  strange ;  and  when,  at  ten  y 
old,  he  went  to  sea,  Peter  was  sure  to  bring 
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,  from  lus  voyages,  something  or  another 
keepsake, — such  trifles  as  are  had  far 
ng  or  striving  for — a  curious  sheQ,  or 
u-skin,  or  bird,  or  bunch  of  rare  sea-weed, 
oor  Peter,  being  brought  up  as  one  may 
r  charity,  had  not  a  doit  of  his  own  to 
resents  for  his  little  playmate. 
ler  &ther  and  I  thought  little  of  such 
re  at  the  time ;  for  young  Van  der  Heyden, 
I  been  reared  at  his  brother's  cost,  the 
ment  the  lad  testified  for  Trinda  passed 
atitude  towards  her  aunt  and  unde.  Even 
the  tittle  cabin-boy  grew  up  into  a  comely, 
ling  young  fellow,  the  presents  went  on, 
K  liking  went  on,  without  our  being  a  bit 
iser — old  oafe  that  we  were ! — For  never 
«  Equinoctial  pipe  up,  but  Trinda  would 
r  knitting  drop  into  her  lap,  while  she  sat 
tissed  herself  with  an  Ave  for  those  who 
by  sea  or  land  in  such  weather ;  and  one 
ill  winter,  when  the  Greenland  fleet,  in 
Peter  Van  der  Heyden  was  embarked, 
month  after  its  time  m  returning,  every 
Dg,  though  the  snow  lay  a  foot  on  the 
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;round,  did  Tiinda  rise  by  caodleBght,  and 
LFst  at  Church  for  the  Angelus '.  I  was  a 
here  myself  at  that  hour,  in  winter  time— 
nore's  my  shame ;  but  those  who  dfd  go, 
oe  how  she  used  to  kneel  on  the  cold  sto 
loor  chOd,  praying  and  praying  to  God,— 
0  tlie  holy  apo^Jes,  who  themselves  suff 
hipwreck  in  their  time, — and  crying  all 
chile,  as  though  ber  heart  would  break." 

"  But  hef  prayers  were  answawl  ?"  sail 
'  The  deet  came  back  at  last  ?" 

"  Came  back  at  last ; — and  so  wdl  dii 
le^des  her  parents  understand  the  giri's  fe^ 
hat  when  the  first  Greenlander  ^eaed  into 
lort,  after  the  cheers  that  greeted  ber  were  ( 
he  gNieralciy  wssibr  TrimnaVanKerckx, 
lad  burnt  so  many  candles  at  the  shrine  of 
iHias  for  its  safe  arrival,  and  watched  so  o 
lOurs  on  the  shore  for  a  sight  of  its  well-kn 
ails!"— 

"  And  a  happy  girl  she  must  have  been ! 
low  came  you  at  last  to  discover  the  real  na 
f  h^  feelings  ?' 

"  Why,  strangdy  enough     In  the  first  p 
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ry  keep  in  your  couDtiy,  the  feast  of  Can- 

sr 

lie  Cathdics  of  my  country  keep  it,  as  well 
ety  oth«  festival  of  ^e  Church  observed 
giiim,"  said  I ;  "  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
1  as  a  legal  tenn  in  old  leases  of  property 
id  before  tiie  B^ormation." 
oe  hostess  looked  puzzled, — and  no  wonder, 
vas  pu^ed  mysel£ 

at  ^ni  don't  observe  it,  I  suspect,  for  the 
se  tM  do,"  stud  she,  b^;inning  to  enu- 
i  a  varie^  <^  semi-christian,  semi-pagan 
md  ceremonies,  nearly  akin  to  the  Hal- 
a  superstitioas  of  the  Scottish  peasants, — 
e^>ecially  that  of  the  hemp-seed  sowing 
Hidand  lassie,  with  the  view  of  discover- 
e  name  of  her  future  partner  for  life. 
htr  maiAwiB  of  Vraeschoot,"  siud  the  good 
D,  "  have  a  foolish,  old  fancy  of  baking  s 
ake,  which  they  leave  nightly  on  the  sup- 
Ue,  with  a  knife  and  fork  [^aced  cross- 
and  bless  it  with  a  Benedicite  for  nine 
stve  nights  b^re  Candlemas ; — and  those 
lave  courage  to  enter  the  room  as  midnight 
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trikes  twelve  on  the  eve  of  CaQdlemas  day,  ■■ 
ud  to  see  the  shadow  of  their  future  husba 
ittiag  dowD  to  sup  upon  the  troth  cake." 

"  And  my  friend  Triocia  im^^ed  ! 
aw  the  figure  of  the  bold  sailor  of  Nieiqi 
incrosaDg  the  knife  and  fork  she  had  laid 
lim?"— 

"  Worse,  worse,  a  thousand  times !  Pe 
rho,  from  his  childhood  upwards,  had  kno 
»f  this  custom,  and  perhaps,  of  late,  heard  wl 
lers  in  her  uncle's  house  that  my  g^  was  HI 
0  make  proof  of  her  curiosity  Hke  the  rest,  1 
he  audacity,  poor  fellow,  to  undo  the  shut 
if  the  house,  after  all  the  family  were  ahed 
he  risk  of  Van  Kerckx's  hlunderbuss  (v 
vhich  he  was  never  scrupulous  when  there 
alk  c^  rohbers  ] )  and  made  his  way  into 
citchen ;  so  that,  when  Trinda  crept  down  st 
tt  midnight  for  the  completion  of  the  spel 
Dandlemas  eve,  who  should  be  sitting  in 
:hair,  with  the  cake  cut  in  two  in  the  dish  be 
lim,  and  dressed  out  in  his  Sunday  suit 
lew  glazed  hat,  hut  Peter  Van  der  Heydec 
iring  flesh  and  blood  !" 
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[ore  welcome  than  a  thousand  shadows !" 
with  the  lau^  expected  fi-un  me. 
er  father  didn't  think  so,  I  promise  you  ; 
,  though  there  was  no  longer  a  questioft^ 
vder  and  shot,  wh«i,  alarmed  by  his 
«r'a  shrieks  he  rushed  into  the  kit- 
nd  found  the  arms  of  his  brother's  pro-  * 
asped  round  Trincia's  neck — my  husband 
le  young  man  so  proper  a  thrashing,  that 
i'eter's  bones  must  have  ached  for  it  a 
or  more." 

id  your  daughter's  sympathy  on  the  occa- 
'  course  gave  grounds  for  suspicion  that 
s  not  displeased  at  the  result  of  her 
mas  incantations  ?" 

lis  time  you  have  guessed  right !"  said 
Dd-himioured  hostess.  "  Poor  Trincia  got 
ire  of  her  father's  strappings,  for  trying 
rpose  betwixt  h\Tf\  and  Peter ;  and  from 
lay  to  that  which  witnessed  their  troth- 
there  was  ndther  rest  nor  peace  for  my 
aughter." 

]r  a  courtship  that  commenced  so  storm- 
said  I,  "her  fether  and  motha:  do  not 
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i^pear  to  have  been  very  unreleDting.     H 
soon  was  your  consent  obtained  ?" 

"  Alas  I  her  poor  fether's  consent  was  ne' 
obtained  1  It  was  not  likely  Van  Kerc 
should  be  pleased  at  the  idea  of  mairying 
only  child  to  a  penniless  mariner ;  and  thou 
Van  der  Heyden  promised,  E^ain  and  ags 
never  to  claim  her  hand  till  his  voyages  s 
the  labour  of  his  hands  enabled  bim  to  give  I 
a  decent  maintenance,  my  husband  would  i 
hear  of  it.  He  disliked  the  thought  dT  I 
match  and  the  man.  The  courtship  b^an, 
always  said,  under  evil  auspices.  Fw,  thou 
a  publican,  Van  Kerckx  was  a  grave  man, 
diurchwarden,  and  averse  to  jesting  upon  e» 
superstitions  of  religious  origin.  'For  those  w 
commence,'  he  used  to  say,  'with  mocking  I 
holy  things  that  are  little,  will  end  by  mocld 
holy  things  that  are  great ;'  and,  truth  to  sa 
that  foolish  boy-and-girl  joke  about  the  troth-cs 
on  Candlemas  eve,  was  mightily  displeasing 
him." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

3i£HfiERlNG  the  aphorism  of  a  greater 
than  mine  host  of  the  Korren  Bloem,  that 
irho,  in  his  youth,  derides  the  spilling  of 
alt,  win,  in  his  age,  deride  the  overthrow 
le  altar,"  I  made  no  comment  on  Von 
lexical  pragmaticality ;  but  was  surprised  to 
that  Trincia,  contrary  to  all  continental 
m,  should  have  persevered  in  an  attach- 
.  unsanctioned  by  her  parents, 
n^oe'a  my  heart !  she  had  not  long  for  dis- 
lence,"  rephed  the  Vrouw,  in  answer  to 
emark  to  this  effect.  "  Within  three  months 
Kerckx  was  in  his  coffin !  Not,  as  many 
^cied,  from  the  effects  of  a  cold  caught  in 
ling  out  of  his  warm  bed,  and  rushing  half- 
d  iato  the  kitchen  on  a  cold  Candlemas  eve, 
It  from  a  bng  standing  liver-complaint, — 
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your  flemish  tapsters'  sure  and  certain  c 
bg." 

"  And  when  he  was  gone,  you  were  move< 
c»mpassion  hy  your  daughter's  faithful  affeo 
for  her  old  playmate  ?" 

"  litis  time — ^wrong  !  It  was  the  old  plap 
who  was  moved  to  compassion  :  it  was  I 
rrincia  who  were  to  be  pitied !  Would 
believe  it  ? — Scarcely  was  my  goodman  in 
i;rave,  when  his  brother,  the  rich  drysaltei 
Nieuport,  who  had  always  lived  on  the  besi 
terms  with  us,  pretended  to  turn  me  out  of 
house  and  home,  on  pretext  of  being  the  i 
niale  heir,  according  to  an  old  custom  of 
:anton.  The  law  knows  best  on  such  m&tb 
ind  the  law,  I  was  resolved,  should  decide 
y/eea  us.  But  while  the  plea  was  pending 
'ore  the  meeting  of  the  court  of  assizes  at  Yj 
Bost  people  gave  it  against  me  and  the  ] 
2;irl,  and  predicted  that  it  was  all  over  with 
md  that,  having  provoked  the  enmity  of 
leir-at-law  on  whom  we  were  dependent, 
ihould  assuredly  come  to  want !  For  as  pro: 
xms  as  you   see  us  now  and   surrounded 
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S  (as  the  prosperous  ever  are,]  I  can  pro- 
you  that,  at  the  time,  ereiybody,  ereD  our 
1  Tony  Van  Kerckz  and  his  wife,  looked 
[»  at  us  when  of  an  evening  we  took  our 
liroug^  the  town,  to  pray  our  prayer  oa 
Kerckx's  grave,  who  htde  thought,  poor 
!  to  what  evil  he  was  leaving  us.  And 
ras  it  stood  our  friend? — Who  dared  to 
it  out,  prey,  with  the  diysalto-,  and  call 
induct  by  the  name  it  deserved? — ^Why, 
the  young  man  who  had  eaten  of 
iiread,  and  drunk  of  his  cup;  and 
at  the  cCTtainty  of  being  scoffed  as 
e  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  ventured 
Dn  round  upon  him  and  teQ  him  the 
!" 

it  the  risk  of  h&ng  turned  out  of  doors  by 
brother-in-law  ?" 

f  ot  he ! — from  the  moment  the  claim  was 
},  he  bad  turned  himtelf  out  of  doors; 
he  first  thing  Peter  did,  on  becoming  hom&< 
■ras  to  come  and  offer  me  all  the  littie  eam- 
of  his  industry,  by  vray  of  bel|Hng  our  jim  t 
'ou  see  &B  seals  of  the  authorities  were  upon 

IL.  11.  C 
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^  shred  of  property  bdoogmg  to  the  deceas 
1  the  cause  should  be  dedded  in  courL" 
"  Poor  fdlow  ! — ^the  amount  of  his  asastai 
ust  have  hem  moderate  enough." 
"Twas  all  he  had! — ^A.kiog  oouldhavedf 
)  more  [  But  this  generofflty  was  not  alL  < 
iming  how  bad  were  our  prospects,  instead 
ling  off  with  the  Newfoundlandias,  as  usi 
tsT  wages  being  unall  and  their  hazards  t 
fling.  Van  der  Heyden,  for  the  first  time, 
me  helmsman  to  a  smu^Iing  vessd;  i 
Lving  already  a  great  name  as  a  maiii 
iw  treUed  his  gains,  as  his  treble  risks  entit 
CO.  AH  that  he  aduered  that  winter,  wet 
relate  to  you,  you  would  not  behere !  All 
ffered,  while  he  was  braving  these  despa 
zards,  yoa  will  more  readily  credit.  Bd 
r  cause  so  much  as  came  on,  poor  Trinds, 
int  of  sleep  and  want  of  ^petite,  was  fret 
s  skeleton  1  And  yet,  I  don't  know  bov 
iS,  but  when,  at  a  year's  dose,  and  ^ 
noved  fixim  tribunal  to  tribunal,  and  swell 
a  gajHDg  purses  of  the  lawyers  till  our  na 
Van  Kerdcx  must  have  beoi  a  jdeason 
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to  hear,' — the  plea  was  decided  in  fitvimr  of 
idow  and  daughter,  she  seemed  to  have 
so  halntuated  to  the  casualties  of  the  life 
bad  embraced,  or,  to  say  the  truth,  was  ao 
lorious  of  the  great  name  his  bravoy  had 
id  along  the  coaat,  that  she  geased  to 
rtrate  against  his  perseverance.  He  had 
d  hi?"«"1f  for  a  couple  of  years,  in  a  smug- 
•tnnpany  at  Nieuport,  at  a  salary  doubling 
nor  Van  Kearkx  ever  gained  in  a  year, 
he  best-ktpt  tap  in  the  district ;  and  it 
naDy  settled  between  the  young  folks, 
Ik  should  serve  out  his  time;  and 
end  on't,  they  were  to  he  married, 
take  possession  of  this  house,  leaving 
f  comfortable  stool  by  the  comer  <^ 
[>ve   for    the    remtdnder   of    my    happy 

e  beoame,  in  short,  a  despoate  and  noto- 

a  eminent  sma^^lerl — Ask  the  Compr 
of  the  Customs  at  Nie\q)ort,  if  ever  he 
ich  an  enemy  to  deal  with  as  P^er  Van 
eydsn  I  Yes  1 — now  I  think  on't,  he  had 
C  2 
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one, — one  who  is  at  no  great  distance  from ) 
at  this  momait." 

Mechanically  I  turned  towards  the  half-o] 
door  of  the  drinking-room  adjoining  the  kitch 
expecting  to  see  some  vestige  c€  one  of  th 
figures  in  ftieze  pilot-coats,  with  wide-moutl 
boots  and  cutlass  in  bdt,  with  whidi  the  c 
dren  of  the  Bel^c  coast  are  frightened  into  ( 
dience,  as  pirates  and  smugglo?.  But  tl 
was  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  man  ui 
Vrouw  van  Kerckx's  roof  at  that  moment 

"  There  are  none  here  b>day,  but  you  and 
said  I.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  plead  guilt 
It  miist  be  you,  then,  my  good  hostess, 
have  waged  war  against  the  douaniera  of  ^ 
port?" 

"  Look  again !"  replied  Vrouw  van  Ket 
with  a  smile. 

I  ob^ed  her,  and  still  saw  nothing  stirrit 
the  room  hut  the  little  Dutch  sentry  padng 
dial  of  the  old  cuckoo  clock. 

"Nevertheless,"  persisted  she,  in  r^ily  to 
shn^  of  incredulity,  "  I  promise  you  that 
have  one  of  the  most  desperate  smugg^ 
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m,  wiUiin  half  a  foot  of  your  cbair. 
rl"  cried  she — "AUenor!"  And,  at  h» 
3  started  a  fevourite  old  dog,  lying  undar 
I,  and  went,  stretching,  yawning,  and  deli- 
y  wagging  its  griezly  tail,  towards  her,  as 
itantly  roused  froip  some  dream  of  fonner 
s.  I  had  often  noticed  the  passionate 
esof  Trindafor  the  poor  beast,  as  scarcely 
ant  with  the  sober  serenity  of  her  deport- 
How  was  I  to  guess  that  this  dog  was 
t  remained  to  her  of  her  lost  lover ;  that 
ioaeaa  was  a  disablement  ariang  from  a 
received  in  his  defence? 
90  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of  our  &nious 
ling  dogs  ?"  said  the  Vrouw,  almost  as 
turprised  at  my  new  avowal  of  ignorance 
had  been  at  that  respecting  her  daughter's 
r  Peter  Van  der  Heyden.  "  Not  heard  of 
niggling  dogs  ? — ^not  Seen  them  ?  Then 
teU  you,  you  have  a  curious  spectacle  to 
acquaintance  with ;  and  no  one  at  Yrae- 
,  peibape,  so  well  able  to  procure  it  for 
B  myself.  In  the  first  place,  you  may 
!  Alienor,  as  the  very  type  and  model  of 
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the  breed.  Alienor's  pt^  h 
much  as  ft  cou[^  of  hundrec 
fore  they  could  see !" 

"  The  price  of  a  pony  in  f 

"Ayl  hut  such  dogs  as  those 
to  turn  out,  would  earn  the  v 
ponies  here  on  the  frontier  I" 

"  I  always  took  ho-  for  a 
^nning  to  examine,  with  i 
animal,  which  was  affectionate 
into  the  roomy  lap  (^  the  he 
turn,  fondly  caressed  its  crop; 
the  whole,  I  perceive  Alienor  i 
Northern  sheep-dt^  thou^ 

"Strong  enough,  I  prom 
would  oWn  if  you  had  ever  si 
sniug^^g  expedition  in  form 

"With  a  felse  skin?"  at 
anecdotes  I  had  heard  of  lace 
the  two  bIods  of  a  poodle 
spatches  of  Hofbr  v/fxe  pa 
enemy's  camp  during  the  1^ 
•**No!  packed  upon  her  ha 
mule.    The  frontier  smu^^ 
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t  to  tdl  ycru,  having  been  careful^  trained 
le  calling,  are  kept  in  packs  of  twenty, 
r,  or  more;  and  on  the  nights  &vDunUe 
e  purpose,  loaded  with  contrabaud  goods, — 
obaccx),  lace,  cambric,  what  you  will, — and 
i  from  the  viDages  nearest  the  frontier, 
bey  go,  at  a  steady  trot ;  and  are  never  at 
and  rarefy  known  to  come  to  harm ;  but 
straight  across  the  country  to  the  houses, . 
T  side  the  frontier,  where  they  have  been 
xl  to  deposit  their  merchandize ;  and,  till 
iro  countries  are  rich  enough  to  afford  a 
of  douanMTS  standing  dose  as  in&ntry 
onies  on  a  fidd-day,  never  will  they  be  able 
ifeat  these  shrewd  and  steady  conireban- 
.  lliousands  and  tiiousands  of  florins' 
1  of  Tianders  laoe  has  Alienor  smuggled 
FVanoe,  to  dress  out  the  fine  ladies  of  Paris, 
istn't  thou,  my  good  old  wench?" — said 
e  Kerckx,  sportively  sdzing  by  its  white 
I  the  intelligent-looking  head  of  the  animal 
ig  oa  her  knee. 

And  now  she  enjoys,  it  seems,  the  [wivik^ 
holiday  aft^  her  labours  ?" 
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"  And  a  weH-eamed  one ! — M 
are  a  couple  of  score  of  her 
and  about  Vraeschoot,  labourinj 
vocation," — continued  the  hostes 
one  swear,  from  the  twinlding  of 
she  knew  all  I  was  telling  you  ?"- 

"  She  certainly  looks  very  mudi 
pen^on^  listening  to  old  Waterioo 

"  Ay,  ay  I — ^Waterloo,  Waterlo* 
lish  have  always  Waterloo  in  y 
cried  the  old  lady ;  "  and  sweei 
word  ought  to  be,  to  take  away  t 
of  certain  other  English  expeditio 
we  Flemings  are  familiar.  Twas 
house  your  Duke  of  York  lodged  v. 
his  guards  to  knock  their  heac 
FVench  troops,  the  night  bdbre  t 
the  less  said  on  the  subject  the  bel 
perceiving  my  countenance  chaE 
talk  about  Alienor  1  Her  victori 
undeniable.  Do  not  suppose,  h< 
is  in  consideration  of  them,  or  of 
rived  from  them,  she  has  the  hef 
stove,  and  a  cut  of  every  joint  tl 
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table,  lis  not  for  that,  my  poor  old  wench, 
'■,  that  poor  IVincia  knit  thee  the  lamb's-wool 
,  vtiiii  now  replaces,  in  winter  time,  for  thy 
bones,  the  straw  good  enou^  for  thy  bed 
Img  as  thou  wast  young  and  hearty? 
Bsn't  for  thai,  old  Alienor,  was  it — was  it  ?" 
nd  at  this  direct  appeal^  the  old  dog  began 
'Bg  its  tail  in  double-quick  time,  by  way  of 
ity  in  reply. 

No,  no  I  It  was  because  Peter  loved  thee, 
because  thou  didst  love  Peter.  Poor  Peterl 
tor  Peter  !" — ^And  at  the  sound  of  that  well- 
m  name,  the  &ithfiil  animal  desisted  from 
oyous  movement,  and  looked  up  wistfully 
the  eyes  of  the  Vrouw,  not  for  an  instant 
ing  its  ears,  or  glancing  at  the  door,  as  d(^ 
lo  on  mention  of  the  name  of  their  Iwiny 
er.  Alienor  knew  as  well  that  Feta-  Van 
{^den  was  gone  for  ever,  as  TVincia  knew 
lie  had  seen  him  laid  in  the  grave  I 
V"ou  are  to  know,"  resumed  the  Vrouw, 

more  addressing  hersdf  ta  me  instead  of 
log,  "  that  thrice  was  this  stanch  adherent 
Lded  in  defence  of  her  master.     The  ex.- 
c  3 
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pints  at  our  smuggling  dogs  are  not  oonfij 
to  land.  The  most  Taluable  spedee  is  t 
which,  like  Ahenor,  comhining  a  cross  of 
Newfoundland,  takes  the  water  boldly.  1 
these  are  embariced  at  Nieuport  and  elsewhe 
and,  being  thrown  into  the  sea  off  the  Frei 
coast,  swim  strwgfat  to  land,  their  merchanc 
being  packed  in  tin,  to  secure  it  against 
salt  water. — Our  old  fevourit^  here,  being 
of  the  strongest  and  bravest  of  the  water  di 
and  moreover  the  pet  of  the  famous  Fteter  ^ 
da  Heyden,  was  often  admitted  upon  exp 
tions  from  which  the  rest  were  exduded;  ; 
twice  did  she  save  her  master,  tiie  good 
wmch,  by  setting  her  &ngs  into  the  I^  of 
douaniers,  when  they  were  three  to  one  ii 
Peter!" — 

"  And  it  was  in  one  of  these  strugg^  he 
his  life  f"  said  I. 

"  I  was  coming  to  that  in  time.  The  lon{ 
story  has  an  end,  for  those  who  have  patie 
to  wait. — But  won't  you  try  a  glass  of  kiis 
geist  after  your  coffee,  or  Schiedam,  five-a: 
twenty  yeara  in  bottle  ?  No  ?  Well,  you're  rig 
— Genuine  coffee,  like  ours,  needs  no  laoi 
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,  hj  the  yny,  among  the  dry  goods  def- 
ied by  the  Niei^Kirtera  orer  the  fronlier,  is 
to  be  a  few  pounds  of  genuine  Mocha,  tea 
Mfy  of  the  GoTsnua-  of  LiUe,  who  is  curious 
r  cc^^  and  won't  stand  Bourboo.  We 
it  from  Smyrna  by  the  Maltese  resseb 
ited  with  onmges  from  Messina ;  and  what 
lave  been  diinking  is  genuine.  But,  as  I 
taying,  poor  Peter,  in  Sfnte  of  all  the  pro- 
os  of  the  government  officers  was  not,  at 
the  victim  of  the  coast  or  frontier  guard. 
Id  that  it  had  beeii  so  1  I  could  almost 
wndd  that  it  had  been  so  t  I  have  slready 
you,  or  meant  to  tell  you,  how  hig^  and 
ell  upon  Peter  &r  his  ii^retitude  towards 
enefoctor  who  had  reared  him,  by  ading 
Trinda  and  her  mother  against  the  kins- 
who  unnaturally  attempted  to  despoil  them 
eir  lawful  rights ; — ^most  folks  holding  that, 
B  at  honest,  it  was  hia  Aity  to  abide  by 
on  Van  Kerckx.  Even  when,  on  atteining 
dependence,  the  lad  was  carefiil  to  despatdi 
s  patron,  to  the  last  doit,  every  florin  ex- 
fid  on  his  maintenance,  they  still  looked 
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upon  him  as  an  ingrate ;  thougti,  HesTen  knc 
as  many  kicks  and  hard  wwds  had  been  besto 
-upon  Peter,  in  the  course  of  every  year  of 
boyhood,  as  there  are  saints  in  the  kalenc 
Still,  I  admit  that,  but  for  Jehann's  malfHael 
towards  his  brother*B  widow,  the  lad  wouU  \ 
remained  his  househdd  slave  (at  ever;  nay, 
question  b^ng  set  at  rest,  our  rights  estaUisI 
and  Jehaim  proved  an  evil-dealer,  it  only  net 
fi>r  him  to  get  into  trouble,  for  the  sbong 
of  Peter  to  be  uplifted  in  his  bene&ctw'B 
fence." 

"  And  such  a  man  as  Jehann,  I  conclude 
often  getting  into  Irouble  ?" 

"  Often  ?  Better  say  that  he  was  never  ot 
it  t  We  Flemings  pass  in  other  countries 
stockfish ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  many  ol 
are  tadtum  and  phlegmatic  enough.  But 
Flemish  head  that  once  gets  a  wrong  tun 
waiped  for  ever ;  and  the  Flemish  tempa 
once  takes  fire,  goes  mouldering  on  like  a 
heap,  smokiiig  and  smoking  till  all  is  consul 
Now,  Jehann  Van  Kerckx  had  taken  a  sjntf 
his  brother's  rightful  heirs,  and,  of  course  do' 
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ter,  as  oar  avowed  chamiHon.  One  uoIugI^ 
,  Fetor  had  been  over  to  Vraeschoot  to  say 
od-by,  because  about  to  sail  for  Nantes  on 
petfition  after  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
of  St.  Sebastian,  (the  patron  of  our  flemish 
len.)  On  the  moirow  the  lugger  waa 
:  saiL  Alienor  was  with  him, — poor  beast  I 
here  he  sat,  just  in  the  old  ebony  chair 
>  you  are  sitting  now,  with  a  glass  of  Faro 
e  table  before  him,  and  the  dog  at  his  feet 
dng  coaxingly  of  TmKna,  (who  was  down 
le  mouth  at  the  thoughts  of  the  week's 
ice  or  more  that  was  to  divide  them), 
lo"  he  should  bring  her  from  fVance 
oix  de  Jeannette,  or  a  pair  of  the  lig^t 
B  far  which  Brittany  is  famous, — and  in 
1  a  duchess  might  dance  at  a  coronation 
IVinda)  poor  child,  answered  only  by  smiles 
liles  that  were  so  neatly  like  tears,  if  I  may 
0,  as  smiles  could  be.  And  at  last,  when 
td  been  joking  and  fimning  like,  about  how 
ould  be  sure  to  dance  with  the  prettiest  giii 
iB  dwMSK,  if  there  was  one  within  five 
Les  of  Nantes,  during  his  stay, — my  daughtCTi 
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instead  of  humoaring  the  j( 
qit  to  do  any  joke  trf"  liter's  wen 
him,  as  I  aerex  saw  he-  do  bdb 
snde  the  heavy  citrisfi?ombi8  for 
a  takat  kiss  upoo  it  She  ha 
unce,  how,  all  the  time  he  w 
evil  omen  seemed  to  ring  in  1 
that,  when  she  so  abniptfy  gavi 
askedJbr  kiss,  she  ^  as  if  si 
her  1^  to  the  dead  1 — For  mj  ] 
I  felt  mare  on  the  occasion  tha 
vhoi  poor  dear  Peter  was  on  the 
oiUy  1  mu$t  admit  that  i^en 
for  shutting  up  the  tap,  and 
Heyden  to  take  leave,  and  he  a 
caH  &r  Alienw,  the  poor  beast  ii 
ing  forward  to  his  voice  as  i 
(didn't  you,  my  lass? — didn't 
Alienor?) — was  no  where  to 
after  a  long  search,  lo  I  and  i 
skulked  iq>  into  Trinda's  du 
asleep  be^de  the  bed,  and  eve 
ado  to  quit  the  post  when  sui 
master,  as  though  »he  had  a 
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ig  eviL  And  who  can  lay  what  instmctB 
M  TOuduafed  to  dogs  ?  We  know  th^  are 

fiiends  than  mankind — why  not  truer 
ets  ?  However,  not  to  bother  our  brauiB 
mnnifflng  what  wiser  than  ourselves  win 

he  able  to  decide,  by  deven  of  the  cloc^ 
nise  was  shut,  and  Peter  on  his  road,  and 
ia  in  h&e  bed ; — not  sleqnng  however, — 
iea  has  she  tried  to  describe  to  me  the 
is,  pEunfiil  confusion  of  ideas  that  kept  her 
opea  the  greater  part  of  that  unhappy 

^eter  Van  der  Heyden  met  with  mischance, 
on  his  way  back  to  Nieuport?" 
fot  he  ! — He  trudged  gaily  back,  whistling 
^  the  moonlight,  and  arrived  safe  and 
1  in  his  own  lodgings,  beside  the  sea-gate  of 
wn.  But  let  me  tell  you  my  story  in  my  own 
Let  me  tell  it  as  it  came  to  my  knowledge, 
morning  being,  as  you  will  have  borae  in 
,  the  festival  of  St.  Sebastian,  (and  you 
Jess  remembca-,  since  you  say  the  E^g^ish 
alics  observe  our  festivals  of  the  Church, 
St.  Sebastian's  day  ia  the  20th  of  January), 
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my  daughter  came  down  to 
heavy  swolleti  ^dids: — and  n 
Iau{^  her  out  of  oountenance, 
.^th  having  cried  over  her  jSi 
Peter's  departure,  she  attributed 
the  cold. — ^And  cold  enough  in  I 
Three  days'  frost  upon  the  top  oj 
so  that  such  of  the  Vraeschoot  i 
bound  to  Nieuport  to  assist  at  t 
Se^nstian,  or  the  supper  that  wi 
afterwards,  and  were  too  lazy 
forced  to  set  off  in  sledges. — ' 
believe  it?  Nothing  would  serve 
must  accompimy  her  cousin  Toi 
who  was  of  the  number,  and  wh( 
that  the  wind  was  too  piercing  c 
for  her  to  venture.  But  why 
would  you  at  Nieuport?  If  t! 
shooting  going  on,  or  dancin 
worth  seeing  or  hearing,  you  migh 
But  this  supper  is  to  take  place 
house  on  the  ramparts;  and 
certainly  said  the  band  of  the  rq 
son  would  attend,  to  che^  the  c 
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itian  with  militaiy  music  during  the  repast, 
sured  DO  women  will  be  admitted." 
'.  care  neither  for  prize-shooting,  nor  dano- 
nor  drum,  nor  fife  I"  replied  the  giri. 
laQ  go  straight,  dear  mother,  to  the  house 
ter's  sister,  in  the  Market  Place ;  and  stay 
with  Aloyxia  and  the  children,  till  my 
1  Tony  calls  to  take  me  home. 
Lnd  what  then  is  your  object  in  goii^?" 

'annot  you  guess,  mother  ?" — ^replied  Trin^ 
nth  her  white  forehead  nearly  as  red  as 
leeks. 

tut  you  saw  him  only  last  night  1"  I  replied, 
f  interpretii^  her  blush, 
did,  I  did  1  But  if  ever  in  your  eariy 
you  parted  from  my  .father,  admit  that 
he  was  away — away  at  a  great  distance — 
y-four  hours*  more  or  less  of  his  company 
id  an  enjoyment  to  be  bought  with  mil- 
i  I  want  to  see  Peter  again  before  he  goes. 
i  not  teH  you,  for  you  are  in  a  laughing 
thb  morning,  what  a  dread  has  come 
my  souL     I  am  not  oflen  anxious,  mor 
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ibeti — but  I  know,— yeSj  dear  mothe 
fed  and  know — that  evil  is  at  handl— 
me  go,  I  beseech  you,  and  Ud  one  more  g 
by  to  Peter." 

"  I  was  not  in  tbe  habit  then,  any  more 
I  am  DOW,  of  thwarting  the  wishes  of  my  i 
fill  and  excellent  daughter. — So  I  even  oomj 
with  her  earnest  entreaties;  and  having 
her  my  furred  capuchon  in  addition  to  her 
quUted  faille  of  black  merinos,  and  adj 
our  IrinBinan  to  be  careful  over  her,  of  w 
I  was  no  whit  afraid,  away  she  went 
bim,  to  be  in  time  for  the  grand  mass. 
doleful  long  day  it  seemed  to  me  without 
The  snow  had  so  drifted  in  tbe  ni^t, 
there  was  no  setting  foot  on  it ;  and  wi 
doors,  the  stove  clicked  and  oai^led  with 
frost ;  and  that  was  aB  the  sound  I  heard 
whde  day  long,  amid  tbe  general  muffle  of 
weather;  unless  when  the  carillon  of  Viaesc 
set  up  its  little  tinkling  diime  at  noon,  in  boi 
of  St  Sebastian ;  as  though  it  chose  to  ha^ 
voice  in  the  matter  of  tbe  archers'  patron  as 
as  e'er  a  belfiy  in  Inlanders  1 
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CHAPTER  m. 

'hb  Utest  of  our  Flemish  oarouses  tenninate 
foa  En^ish  call  eariy,"  resumed  the  Vrouw. 
i  bowman's  banquet  was  to  take  place  at 
I'dodt ;  and,  with  all  the  Faro  like  to  be 
:  on  the  occasion,  and  all  the  marches  to 
lyed  by  the  band,  at  seven  all  would  be 

and  an  hour  over  the  snow,  on  such  a 
light  night  with  a  horse  so  stout  as  Tony's, 
t  bring  my  daughter  to  my  door.  Nine 
k,  however;  and,  at  half-past,  according 
Btom,  rang  the  cutfew  ;  but  stOl,  no  Trin- 

At  leogth,  I  closed  the  house  as  usual, 

seeing,  as  weU  as  the  mootJi^t  would 
,  the  li^ts  in  the  town  ex{Hre  one  by 

But  still, — still  no  sledge  I — By  degnea, 
w  alarmed.     Clear  as  was  the  night,  the 
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whiteness  of  the  snow  was  so  dazzling,  t 
Qodung  could  be  easio-  than  for  a  diiver  to 
off  the  road ;  and  the  ditches,  though  1: 
frozen,  were  very  inadequate  to  bear  the  mi 
of  a  market-sledge.  Moreover,  there  is  a  « 
to  be  crossed  twice  betwixt  this  and  Nieap 
and  what  with  the  chance  of  oversteppmg 
road,  undiscemable  in  the  snow,  and  the  pr 
bility  that,  having  overstepped  it,  a  driver 
had  been  dining  with  half-a-hundred  jovial  ( 
panions,  would  find  his  way  with  his  charg 
the  bottom  of  the  canal,  my  mind  so  mis 
me,  that  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  the  n 
and  having  lent  my  capuchon  to  Trine 
determined  to  set  off  and  meet  them  by 
way." 

"  I   should    have    done  as  much    in 
place." 

"  And,  oh !  what  piercing  blasts  would 
have  had  to  encounter,  when,  after  passing 
embankments  of  Vraeschoot,  the  salt  ma 
lay  before  you  like  a  glacier  I  How  the 
shrieked  and  screamed  like  a  witch  at  her 
chief  t    About  half  a  league  from  the  town, 
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ming^  with  its  shrill  whistle,  a  still 
vr  noise, — the  oadding  of  a  prodigious 
of  wild  geese,  such  as  is  often  on  the 
in  frosfy  moonlight  nights,  in  these  co\in- 
Still  I  went  on,  and  on ;  but  no  agos 
sledge  1  No  marks  on  the  snow  6kDen 
iKHniDg,  of  either  hoof  or  wheel  1  Not 
de  could  have  returned  to  Vraeschoot  from 
pper.  This  was  at  least  some  comfort 
could  not  help  &ncying  that  some  evfl 
have  chanced  in  Nieuport  to  detain  them  ; 
nng  now  nerved  to  the  cold,  so  that  my 
rame  glowed  agun,  I  pursued  my  way; 
afied  that  one  or  other  of  the  sledges, — 
-st  I  happened  to  encounter, — would  find 
for  me  homewards.  None,  however, — 
ae, — ^was  I  destined  to  meet !  and  nearly 
otUB  must  have  gone  over  my  head,  and 
than  two  leagues  unda-  my  feet,  when  at 
ance,  l)eyond  the  glacis,  (which  was  im- 
itible  from  the  self-colour  of  the  snow,)  I 
the  farud  or  beacon-light  of  the  harbour 
ieuport  I — Oh  !  it  was  a  joyful  aght  I — 
lyftil,  indeed,  as  that  of  the  sledge  would 
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have  been,  bearing  back  my  chikl  safe  and  si 
— but  enough  to  make  my  dd  heart  dance  ' 
in  mel 

"Right  glad  was  I  to  reach  the  g 
thou^  little  had  I  ever  expected  to  iq)p 
them  in  the  dead  of  night,  on  foot,  alone 
in  a  mood  ISn  one  distracted  1 — Fqf  you 
guess  that  a  thousand  vi^e  terrors  « 
girl's  account,  had,  by  this  time,  added  t 
selves  to  my  anxiety, — She,  who  had  ner 
her  bran  days  sl^t  a  night  from  undei 
roof,  save  under  that  of  h^  good  aimt, 
too  much  our  enemy  to  have  invited  hea 
play  the  truant  thus  ! — ^What  was  I  to  thin 

"  Twas  no  surprise  to  me,  meanwhfle,  U 
the  drawbridge  up,  and  be  challenged  b; 
sentinel  '  A  frieiul,*  did  not  suffice  a 
password  to  obtain  admittance.  He  aske 
name ;  and  vixca  I  answered  Lottje  Van  Ke 
instead  of  demanding  my  -passport,  as  I  txp 
the  next  affiront  would  be,  said  it  was  ' 
well.'  Instantly,  the  bridge  was  lowered ; 
as  I  went  over  and  passed  under  the  gafe 
he  bade  me  *  haste  or  I  should  be  too  1^ 
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1  he  supposed  me  to  be  bound  on  some 
i  errand.  1  had  half  a.  mind  to  ask  him 
!r  the  St  SebastiaD  supper  had  heea  kept 
an  unusually  late  hour,  or  whether  any 
dnister  had  occuired.  But  somfhow  or 
the  questicHi  stuck  in  my  throat — For 
:  and  soul  of  me,  I  could  not  utter  a  syl- 

ni  are  agitated  even  now!  — Compose 
f,  compose  youndf  1 — ^You  shall  tell  me 
t  of  your  interesting  story  another  time  l" 
—trusting,  however,  that  she  would  scorn 
it  by  the  permission ;  for  I  was  greatly 
ed, — the  mcffe  so  that,  from  the  strange 
Boe  with  which  poor  Alienor  stood  listen- 
most  as  8nxiou%  as  mysdf,  one  might 
incied  she  understood  every  word  of  the 
)n,  in  which  the  &miliar  names  of  Peter 
inda  so  often  recurred. 
Tushed  my  way  strai^t  to  the  market- 
— resumed  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx, — "  where 
Peter's  sister;  and  so  dlent  were  the  de- 
streets,  that  the  sound  of  my  sabots  on 
kten  BDow  seemed  to  bring  echoes  &om  the 
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bouses.  But,  if  youll  believe  me,  eagei 
was  for  &  sight  of  my  poor  ^I's  &ce,  no  ! 
did  I  come  witliin  view  of  the  dweDing  c 
do*  Heydec's  edfiter,  Aloyxsia,  thui  I  wouli 
pvea  much  to  be  assured  there  was  no  1 
Van  Kerckx  within  her  doora! — For  h 
rather  early,  as  it  was,  (the  small  hours 
passing),  and  dark  as  was  every  otiier  hou 
homestead  in  the  town  of  Nieuport,  tki 
was  bright  in  every  window  1  Fedin^ 
^erefore,  that  some  sort  of  junket  or  f< 
was  going  on  (perhaps  a  masked  Hanfan^ 
for  the  carnival  had  b^;un),  I  dreaded 
should  find  my  pA  had,  for  the  the  firsi 
deceived  me ;  and  that  her  real  errand 
town  had  been  to  join  the  reveDers  at  the 
of  her  aster  in  law." 

"  I  am  convinced  you  wronged  her." 
"Wronged  her, — ^poor  unhappy  child  !- 
did  I,  indeed  I  So  &r  fixim  having  a  ht 
tive  for  her  excut^n,  heaven  itself  must 
insfnred  her  with  the  impulse  to  visit  Ni 
that  day;  far  otherwise  she  had  never 
Feter  Van  der  Heyden's  loving  &oe  agi 
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li^ts — those  fetal  li^ts,  that  streamed 

is  sister's  windows,  were  the  tapers  bum- 

nd  his  corpse." 

IS  I  poor  Triocia  I" 

le  was  not,  at  that  moment,  so  much  to 

id;  for  when  I  entered  the  house,  the 

id  movement  of  the  strangers  who  filled 

towards  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  into 
they  had  removed  my  daughter;  and 
he  lay,  lifeless  as  marble,  on  the  bed, 
'Dm  one  iainting  fit  into  another ; — so 
;  doctors,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
ID-  der  Heyden,  were  busy  by  her  ade, 
ing  first  one  thing,  then  another, — and 
y  in  some  alarm  lest  all  their  remedies 
EaiL  At  first,  you  may  suppose,  all  my 
s  for  her ;  for,  on  asking  the  first  per- 
let  on  the  stdrs  for  Trincia  Van  Kerckz, 
taken  straight  to  the  room  where  she 

those  who  fancied  I  must,  of  course 
11  that  bad  befiillen;  and  so  long  as  I 
'  lie  insensible  before  me,  (an  only  child 
!Ter  had  another,)    my  heart  and  soul 

her  revival; — so  that  I  never  so  much 
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as  cared  to  ask  what  had  brai^t  ho*  I 
state.  '  She  was  dying !  *  they  said, 
what  mattered  it  why  !  At  last, — mw 
aa  hour  after  my  arriTal,  and  when  the 
of  my  mind  had  changed  the  frozen  at 
in  which  I  entered  the  house  into  sudi 
c^  escitement  as  made  the  big  drops  & 
my  forehead  ]jke  nun, — the  poor  child 
her  heavy  eyes ; — yea,  opened  them,  am 
me ; — for  her  first  movement  was  to  i 
her  lips  my  hand  that  was  fondly  d&spin 
— and  then,  the  first  sound  she  uttered 
name  of  poor  Peter ;  but  so  faintly — i 
faintly,  that  I  was  forced  to  bend  down 
to  her  pillow,  that  I  might  catch  the  wo 
was  muttering. 

"Where  is  he — where  w  Peter?" 
turning  to  the  person  nearest  me.  "  Can 
body  fetch  him  ? — he  was  to  sup  with  ti 
pany  of  St.  Sebastian." 

The  person  I  addressed  (one  of  his 
neighbouis)  stared  at  me  as  though 
possessed;  and  put  her  finger  to  ber 
token  of  silence. 
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lave  tbey  quarrelled,  then?"  said  I  in 
lisper, — now  fancying  I  understood  the 
of  Trinda's  illness.  "  Have  he  and  my . 
ita*  had  words?  No  wonder  the  poor 
is  in  this  state  I " 

No  wonder,  indeed!'  replied  the  woman, 
hush ! — She  is  conscious  bow,  and  will 
ou.  Do  not  mention  his  name  1" 
I  was  consdous :  for  she  stretched  out  her 
rms  towards  me,  till  th^  were  clasped 
my  neck ;  and,  in  a  piteous  voice,  besought 
take  her  to  Peter.    I  told  her  she  was  not 

enough  to  move;  that  the  doctors,  on 
g  the  house  on  the  first  symptom  of  het 
ment,  had  desired  she  should,  on  no  ac- 

attempt  to  rise. 

must — I  MUST  see  him  ^ain  1' — ^was 
I's  fisntic  answer. 

5u  shall  see  him,  my  child! — He  shall 
to  YOU,  I  win  send  far  him!"  said  I. 
itever  misunderstanding  may  have  arisen 
n  you,  lovers'  quarrels  are  but  the  re- 
;  of  love;  and  Peter  wiD  come  if  I 
it  a  request  of  mine. — Never  for  a  rao- 
D  2 
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ment  did  he  iul  towards  me  in  the  duty 
son !" 

"  Before  I  had  done  speaking,  my  pow  ] 
arms  were  suddenly  unloosed  from  my  e 
and  back  she  fell  ag^  upon  the  piBow 
which  she  had  upraised  hersdf,  as  ooM 
stone.  ;' 

" '  I  wanted  you  to  hold  your  peace  !  *  sai 
woman  who  was  assisting  me.  '  I  knen 
fits  would  come  on  again,  if  you  mentione 
name!' 

"  Why  you  heard  her  ask  to  see  him? 
at  least  beai^  him  no  malice.  If  he 
here,  his  voice  would  revive  her  twice  as 
as  the  burnt  feathers  you  are  hilling  t 
nose." 

"  '  May  be,  it  would, — poor  ftsQow  !- 
Peter  Van  Heyden's  voice  she  will  never 
again!' 

"Never  hear  agiun?" 

"  'Why,  is  it  possible  you  don't  know  wh 
happened  ? — Listen,  listen  1  do  you  not  he 
priests'  voices  below  ?' 

"  1  obeyed,  and  heard  a  mournful  chi 
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the  ground-floor  rooms  ]  My  heart  sick- 
within  me  I — It  was  the  psalm  of  interoea- 
nr  the  dead  1 — 

Poor  Aloyxsia's  first  thought,  when  others 
in-  the  doctor,  was  to  send  for  the  priests  t* 
red  my  companion,  shrugging  her  shoul- 

'  as  if  they  oould  do  anything  at  such  a 
xt,  except  add  to  tiie  general  confusion  1' 
ly  poor  Peter — my  own  dear,  precious 
'  cried  I,  losing  sight  of  the  temporary 
before  me  in  this  far  greater  misfbr- 
"  Dearest  Trincia  ! — no  wonder  I  find 
lus!" 

No  wonder,  indeed  I — and  for  any  comfort 
vin  henceforward  find  in  this  world,  as 
or  her,  perhaps,  if  she  never  opened  her 
igain ! '  replied  the  woman, — stiU  cootinu- 
I  bathe  my  dwighter's  temples  with  vine- 

'  They  did  love  each  other  most  dearly 
!  and  &om  children  upwards  1' 
,  who  was  fiill  of  my  own  grief  at  that 
!Qt,  could  have  smitten  the  foolish  woman 
eeming  to  say,  it  were  better  my  child 
d  have  died  with  Peter.     However,  not  to 
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keep  you  in  fiiither  suspense,  (nnce  you 
wdl  figure  to  yourself  all  the  care  we  best 
OD  the  restoration  of  that  poor  giil),  soffi 
that  when  morning  dawned,  I  was  able  to 
her  for  a  momeat,  and  compty  with  Aloy 
frisb,  that  I  should  go,  like  the  otlters, 
throw  hdy  water  on  the  dead.  But  that 
mony  was  not  enough  (or  me  !  Having  fii 
the  duties  of  rdig^on  towards  him,  in  spi 
the  presence  of  the  lay  vicar  who  remained 
ing  his  breviary  in  a  comer  of  the  roc 
took  his  day-cold  hand  in  mine,  and  parte* 
wet  and  matted  locks,  even  as  I  bad  sea 
Onghter  do  the  ju'^ceding  night,  to  pres 
lips  to  his  poor  forehead, — colder  than  the 
had  been  traversing  to  reach  that  beart-bre; 
spectade  1  At  that  moment  he  looked  so 
quil,  so  happy,  there  was  such  a  sweet,  jt 
choly  smile  upon  bis  countenance, — that 
might  almost  have  thought  he  enjoyed  the 
we  were  enduring.  Yet  I  felt  that  never,  i 
life-time,  had  I  loved  him  as  I  did  then  !— 
child  that  was  to  have  been  I — My  brave,  1 
thoughtful,  devoted  son  t" 
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nd  oovering  her  iace  with  her  ck 
iw  Van  Kerckx  began  to  sob  disi 
^h  the  dreadful  scene  were  agi 
«  her ;  while  poor  Alienor,  mo^ 
?ss,  and  seemingly  understandjn 
ed  a  sort  of  low  whining  cry,  til 
an  recoTQcd  heiself  sufficiently  I 
)f  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
ig^  on  the  head  of  the  faithful  < 
Poor  Alienor  might  tell  you  all  t 

if  she  could  speak !"  she  res' 
ing  the  animal ; — "  for  there  shi 
of  the  table  on  which  they  had 
of  her  master; — shivering  with 
rs  she  had  not  courage  to  shak 
— shivering  and  miserable,  cons( 
nit  that  the  kindly  soul  on  whii 
ndant,  was  gone  for  ever, — thai 
r  be  caressed  again  by   the  ha 

der  Heyden ! — Lord — ^Lord  !- 
1  upon  it  all! — How  have  I 
1  upon  it  1" 

Let  us  say  no  more,  then,  ( 
"  said  I ;  "  though,  I  confess, 
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eager  to  leam  how  that  brave  fellow  came  I 
untimely  end  ?" 

"  Why,  from  his  own  good-heartedness 
that  accursed  supper,  (where,  would  that  h 
never  set  his  foot !)  Jehann  Van  Kerckx, 
was  present  among  the  rest  of  his  towni 
got  into  a  foolish  quarrel  with  Klaus,  the  t 
of  Vraeschoot,  who  sat  next  him, — do  e 
about  what, — he  was  always  quarrelling 
brawling  ! — and  as  they  were  leaving  the  1 
the  squabhle  was  renewed  upon  the  thre 
and  ended  in  a  violent  scuffle.  Jehanh's  ai 
nist  was  a  tall,  stout  man ;  whereas  my  br 
in-law  is  a  poor,  meagre  creature,  who  so( 
the  worst  of  it ;  and  they  went  on  struf 
and  cuffing  along  the  glads,  on  whici 
house  of  entertainment,  where  they  had 
supping,  is  ^tuated,  till  Peter,  perceivinj 
old  patron  in  sore  distress  stepped  fofwarc 
warned  the  tanner  to  take  his  hands  off. 
they  had  all  been  drinldDg  more  than  theh 
and,  so  far  from  desisting,  the  fight  was  rei 
and  Peter  again  forced  to  interfere, — upon ' 
the  SOD  of  Klaus  turned  upon  him ;  and 
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dfy  a  maimer,  that  the  blow  he  dealt  upon 
"om  behind,  (while  Peter,  after  eztricatiDg, 
Q  Van  Kerckx,  was  attempting  to  pacify 
rious  tanner),  so  threw  him  off  his  guard, 
own  be  rolled  straight  from  the  glacis  into 
tch  below ;" 

tto  one  of  those  dreadiUl  moats, — the  pre- 
is  w^  of  whidi  are  inaccessible  1" 
t  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Peter 
have  swam  round  the  fortifications  to  the 
Hidge,  and  got  the  sentries  to  hold  down 
ket,  to  which  he  might  have  dung  and 
aved.  But  the  &11  from  a  height  of  thirty 
xin  the  ice,  probably  stunned  him ;  and 
bis  weight  crashed  at  once  through  the  ice 
te  chiUy  waters  below,  he  went  straight  to 
ottom,  and,  betwixt  the  cold  and  the 
s  received  in  his  fall,  never  recovered  his 
!  Meanwhile,  this  noble  dog,  on  seeing 
aster  di8^)pear,  made  but  a  ungte  ^ring 
lim ;  and  phiDging  through  the  fissure  in 
;,  dived  again  and  again,  till  she  Invught 
Kith  her  teeth  fixed  in  his  coat,  to  the 
;.  By  that  time  succour  had  arrived. — 
D  3 
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Several  soldiers  of  the  artillery  pushed  thdr 
through  the  casemates  of  the  fortifica 
reached  the  ice  with  boat-hooks,  and,  as  al 
dear  as  day  for  their  operations,  those  i 
oould  distinctly  see  the  efforts  made  fo 
recovery  of  the  poor  fellow's  body, — which  i 
still,  they  trusted,  he  revived. 

"  They  did  not  think  so  loi^ !  Whc 
last,  after  innumerahle  defeated  efforts, 
managed  to  extricate  him  from  under  th 
he  was  removed  to  the  old  Dutch  barrac 
the  artillery,  and  submitted  to  the  treai 
already  in  preparation  for  him  at  the  su^ 
of  the  hospital  surgeons.  But  it  was  sooi 
covered,  from  the  countenances  of  these  g 
men,  that  even  had  not  the  submersio 
twenty  minutes  in  that  ii^  water  been  ne 
rily  fatal,  the  injuries  to  the  skull,  occaf 
by  the  fall,  would  have  rendered  their  t 
unavailable.  They  tried,  however, — in  on 
satifliy  the  minds  of  the  assistants: — for  to 
soul  in  Nieuport  was  the  name  <^  the 
Peter  Yan  der  Heyden  dear ! — not  only  fc 
daring,  but  for  the  noble  devotion  with  ' 
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i  twice  perilled  his  life  in  the  harbour,  for 
escue  of  drowning  mariners;  and  once 
i  out  a  rope,  through  the  wildest  surge  of 
ost  fearful  of  equinoctial  hurricanes,  to  an 
ih  vessel  m  distress. — But  it  was  all  to  no 
•e.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  they  sum- 
I  four  of  their  men  to  remove  the  body 
the  room,  heated  with  stoves,  in  which 
been  deposited,  and  convey  it  to  the  resi- 
of  bis  sister ! — 


SMUGGLERS  DOG. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

J  of  hundreds,  dejdoriag  ant 
ed  the  body  &om  the  bair 
ode.  It  was  so  hard  a  &te 
who  had  so  often  confto 
nourable  manner,  to  die  IS 
1  a  ditch  of  the  fortress  1" 
1  defence  of  a  feDow  cwat 
ly  you  could  not  d&an  a  ha 
was  about  to  say  "  smu^ei 
self  in  time  to  add, — "  far 
ithed  ?" 

iw,- — perhaps  I  am  wrong  ;- 
w  hke  Peter  Van  der  Heyd 
f  a  pitiful,  heartless  rc^ue, 
K^Y^,  seemed  to  me  then 
, — a  miserable  waste  of  hi 
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limy  a,  seeming  waste  of  human  life  is, 
s  own  wise  purposes,  decreed  by  prori- 
,"  said  I ;  "  witness  that  battle  of  Water- 
)  which  you  accuse  us  English  of  evermore 

t  having  spared  the  reader  much  of  the 
y  doquence  of  mine  hostess  of  the  Korren 
1,  let  me  be  equally  (^ary  of  my  homilies ; 
;  only  that,  before  she  had  half  described 
}udiing  ceremony  of  Peter's  funeral,  her 
\Ur  re-entered  the  room, — still  wi^  her 
stohd,  changeless  &ce,  which,  as  ui  effort 
f-govenmient,  now  acquired  the  highest 
it  in  my  eyes.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could 
refrain  from  starting  up  and  taking  her  by 
lod,  in  token  of  reverence  for  her  suffei^ 
md  r^;ret  for  having  so  imperfectly  esti- 
her  nature.  I  forbore,  however,  in  de- 
e  to  a  saga  from  her  mother ;  but  stiH 
because  I  felt  it  would  be  sacdl^  to  in- 
upon  the  sacred  quietude  into  which  the 
lary  widow  had  chosen  to  sub^de. 
at  evening,  when  Trincia,  according  to 
Q,  was  giving  Alienor  her  supper,  and  in- 
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staUiDg  her  afterwards  on  her  rug  for  the  nq 
Vrouw  Van  Kerckx  entered  my  room  to  ( 
dude,  according  to  her  promise,  her  histoi^ 
the  morning.  There  was  little  more,  howe 
to  teU.  It  was  not  from  her  I  had  to  li 
that  one  of  the  greatest  outlays  of  luxury  am 
the  modem  Flemings,  as  in  all  countries  wl 
the  ascendancy  of  the  priests  is  considen 
lies  in  their  funerals  ; — and  that  sixty  or  sen 
pounds  steriing  are  of^  expended  on  the 
terment  of  a  tradesman  who,  in  his  lifeti 
found  a  year's  maintenance  in  the  sum. 

"  I  chose,"  sud  the  old  lady,  "  that  F 
should  be  laid  in  Uie  grave  as  if  he  had  bee 
son  of  my  own, — as  in  affection,  mutual  ai 
tion,  God  knows  he  was ;  and  can  pn>i 
you  that  all  the  choir  from  the  Dominicau: 
Ostend  came  over  for  the  celetnution.  Tl 
had  not  been  such  a  burial  in  Nieuport  s 
the  death  of  its  last  burgomaster  1 

" '  Let  it  be  a  ceremonial  as  for  my  bri<j 
said  poor  Trincia.  '  Expend  upon  the  a] 
mother,  all  you  would  have  done  had  your  c 
stood  there  by  his  side  who  now  lies  cold 
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in  the  aide;  for  never,  never  will  she 
there  with  another  man  !'  And  well  haa 
[ept  her  word  ;  and,  I  fear,  will  keep  it  to 
id ; — ^for  not  a  year  goes  hy,  hut  Trinda 
er  suitors, — ^partly  as  heir  to  the  property 
n  Kerekx,  but  more,  I  verily  helieve,  out 
ipect  for  her  &ithfiilnes8  of  heart  She 
upon  old  Alienor,  you  perceive,  as  though 
e  a  child  left  her  by  Van  der  Heyden  ; — 
often  shudder  to  think  how  desolate  her 
ill  be,  when  the  faithful  animal  drops  off, 
the  course  of  nature  she  soon  must ; — to 
othing  of  the  old  mother,  who  cannot 
survive  the  old  &voiirite  1 — And,  by  the 
UQong  the  many  grievous  circumstances 
rendered  Peter's  funeral  so  touching  a 
cle  (attended,  two  by  two,  by  all  the 
ers  of  the  port, — government  smlors  and 
ited  smuggler  though  he  was), — was  his 
d  dog, — his  famous,  well-known  dog, — 
ing  at  a  distance  even  to  the  church-yard ; 
and  jumping  into  the  grave  into  which 
offin  was  lowered.  And  though  they  - 
ed  hcT  out,  and  one  of  Aloyzsia's  young 
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sons  brought  her  home  to  us  in  a  string, 
we  might  cany  her  back  here  with  us  to  Vi 
choot,  next  morning,  as  I  was  busy  watc 
be^de  Trincia's  bed  who  had  fallen  into  a 
fever.  Alienor  managed  to  slip  her  collar 
make  off  to  the  fortress  ; — and  before  I  f\ 
time  to  apprize  Aloyxsia's  iamily  of  her  loss 
was  found  by  the  sexton  whining  beside 
grave  of  her  old  master ! — She  had  found 
the  exact  spot,  though  a  heavy  snow  had  1 
on  it  in  the  course  of  the  night !" 

"And  was  nothing  done,"  I  inqiuFed, 
punish  those  whose  disorderliness  was  the  c 
of  poor  Peter  Van  der  Heyden's  unti 
end  ?" 

"Nothing, — that  is,  nothing  to  be  call 
legal  infliction.  They  were  arrested,  and 
particulars  of  the  conflict  minutely  inquired 
before  the  burgomaster  of  Nieuport  But 
tanner  is  his  dbtant  cousin  ;  and  so,  thoug 
was  proved  that  Peter  came  by  his  death  in 
course  of  their  squabble,  he  had  interest  em 
to  get  it  beheved  that  Petra*  was  the  worse 
his  carouse ;  though  twenty  sufficient  witn« 
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eady  to  swear  that  the  poor  Mow  was  as 
IS  the  burgomaster.  After  a  reprimand 
the  police  on  the  subject  of  brawling 
stoibing  the  public  peace,  therefore,  the 
T8  were  dischaiged.  But  the  Sode^  of ' 
lastian  took  justice  into  their  own  hands  ; 
^  way  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 

expelled  both  my  brother-in-law  and 
the  tanner,  from  their  company,  by  com- 
xJanoation, — ay,  even  though  the  burgo- 

himself  was  present  at  the  meeting ; — 
this  day,  every  20th  of  January,  in  ad- 
to  the  solemn  masses  X  cause  to  be  per- 

at  Nieuport  and  Vraeschoot,  the  memory 
brave  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  is  drunk  in 

sflence  at  the  coffee-house  on  the  glacis." 
readers  wiD,  perhaps,  have  had  enough  of 

Van  Kerckz  and  her  son-in-law;  and 
le  that,  the  latter  having  died  like  a 
the  ditch  of  the  citadel  of  Nieuport, 
ave  heard  the  last  of  my  Netherlandish 
I  and  Juliet.  But  I  must  entreat  further 
tnce ;  for  now  commences  the  most 
ic  part  of  my  romance, — or  rather  its 
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most  teal  reality,  according  to  my  person) 


Long  after  I  had  completed  my  coQecti 
marsh  bulbs,  and  quitted  Vnieschoot 
memory  of  these  people  pursued  me. 
was  something  so  touching  in  the  quiet, 
vering  grirf  of  that  silent  Flemish  girl, 
thing  so  warm  in  the  sympathy  of  the  n 
and,  above  all,  something  so  striking 
intelligence  of  the  dog,  (apparently  as  &t 
partner  in  the  &mily  grief  as  either 
.  others),  that  I  thought  of  poor  Peter  Vi 
Heyden,  not  only  when  visiting  the  fbrtifi 
of  the  little  harbour  of  Nieuport  and  its 
rable  church-yard,  (for .  the  higher  fam 
Flanders  bemg  interred  in  churches,  their 
teries  are  of  the  meanest  description,)  but 
pursuing  my  examination  of  those  qua 
cities  of  Flanders  and  Hunault,  which, 
dition  to  their  connexion  with  English  1 
contain  worlds  of  interest  for  the  ponder 
days  that  are  done.  I  began  to  regret 
not  made  a  sketch  of  the  trusty  Alie 
send  to  my  iriend  Edwin  Landseer,  in  a 
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<e  his  collection  with  the  type  of  a  sp4 
r  to  afford  a  new  mibject  for  his  exqu 

'  had  I  lost  sight  of  this  purpose,  w! 
'  after  the  commencement  of  the  pre 

read  in  the  Brussels  papers,  an  accour 

riot  at  Vraeschoot  !" 
ot  at  stagnant,  slu^sh,  lifeless,  voice! 
boot  I  The  idea  of  an  Aneute  am 
immies  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  would 
ppeared  more  incongruous, — or  in 
village  described  by  Boz, — or  in 
ery  of  la  Trappe !  The  fact,  howe 
wntestible ;  being  formally  announced 
;aiis  of  government  of  King  Leopold ; 
hat  rumours  of  riots  at  Paisley  or  iA 
,  would  not  have  so  much  excited 
y.  I  inquired  of  the  men  in  author 
kely  to  have  inform^on  on  the  subj 
ture  and  orig^  of  the  imeute ; — w 
e  men  in  authority  of  aQ  countries,  t 

that  they  "  knew  nothing  about 
— not  having  read  the  day's  paper 
ter  tormenting  governors  and  secreta 
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(scarody  cc^nizaDt  o£  the  existence  of  tl 
important  little  place  in  whidi  I  took  k 
an  intaest),  I  was  forced  to  su^)end  my 
sity  tm  the  Bmanciparion  and  Ind^ 
newspapers,  chose  to  affiird  a  supplem 
their    "  curtailed  abbreviation"    of    pw 


After  all,  my  presMitiments  had  not  di 
me;  the  dogs  of  Vraeschoot  twre  the  ca 
the  disturbance!  It  was  a  frontio-  aff 
quesdoD  of  customs  and  excise;  and 
the  strangest,  periiaps.  that  ever  exerct£ 
collective  wisdom  of  the  B%ian  Home  1 
meot. 

As  Vrouw  Van  Kerdcx  bad  repeate 
formed  me,  the  great  injuiy  arising 
revenues  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  e 
system  of  smuggling  earned  on  by  m 
the  frontier  dogs,  had  determined  the  en 
of  government  not  to  allow  another  mntei 
over,  without  striking  a  Mow  at  the  roo 
evil  But  it  was  found  much  eaaer 
coast-guard  to  lay  thdr  bands  on  t! 
engaged  in  the  perilous  career  of  sn 
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upoD  the  finir-fboted  coadjutors ;  and  the 
or  of  customs  at  Nieuport  was  erea  heard 
,  tiiat  his  department  would  derive  little 
i  from  the  untimely  end  of  the  famous 
Van  der  Heyden,  so  long  as  the  race  of 
[ually  celebrated  dog  was  suffered  to  in- 
le  country. 

ing  my  short  sojourn  at  Yraeschoot,  I 
ertunly  occasion  to  note  the  beauty  and 
ir  of  these  fine  animals ;  more  especially 
loble  fellow  named  Moeghy,  who  used  to 
paoy  his  master,  a  notorious  smuggler, 
!  hostd  of  the  Korren  Bloem,  and  was 
brought  to  my  room  by  Trinda  as  the 
jmest  specimen  of  the  breed,  and  greatly 
i>liog  the  earlier  days  of  his  grandame 
«■, — with  whom  he  was  so  great  a  fevou- 
hat  she  allowed  him  to  share  her  place 
8  die  stove, — a  distinction  she  was  never 
1  to  accord  to  any  other  of  the  canine 
s. 

e  government  officers,  however,  surveying 
Mo^hy  and  his  brethren  with  other  eyes 
those  of  a  Landseer,  were  resolved  on  the 
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externunation  of  him  and  his.  One 
one  iU-omened  night,  in  the  month  of  Js 
1843,  a  heavy  snow.  feQ  on  the  mi 
of  a  day  when  they  had  cwtaia  infonnat 
the  Yraeschoot  dogs  having  be«i  desp 
over  the  frontier  with  a  cargo  the  pt 
night;  and  the  custom-house  i^oers  felt 
sure  that  the  track  of  the  doga  over  the  ran 
their  return  laden  with  FVench  merdii 
would  enable  them  to  lay  hands  upon  tb 
r^ers  of  the  law  in  fiagranie  delicto.  T 
these  functionaries  would  have  been,  of  ( 
unauthorised  in  seirang  the  dogs  while  foD 
their  masters  on  the  pubUc  way,  (tha«  bd 
especial  clause  in  the  Belgian  code,  for  the 
of  dogs  "  on  suspicion,")  they  felt  that 
victed  in  the  act, — arrested  with  bales  of 
bray  cambric  on  their  back,  or  Artesian  to 
or  Grenoble  gloves,  or  any  other  sped 
contraband  goods, — there  was  warrant  t 
ecution  on  the  very  &ce  of  the  it^air. 

On  the  night  in  question,  acoordin^y, 
douaniers  and  gendarmes  were  astir, — 
mounted,  some  a-foot, — abng  the  various 
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mmuDication  between  the  less-guarded 
a  of  the  flemish  frontier  and  Vraeschoot ; 
ad  they  been  long  on  the  watqh,  before 
f  the  gendarmes  came  galloping  to  a 
bovel  where  three  of  the  douaniers  had 
up  their  station,  with  intelligence  that  he 
lade  out  the  track  of  a  pack  of  between 
r  and  thirty  dogs  ;  and  that  by  accompany- 
n  across  an  adjoining  coppice,  they  might 
:pt  the  course  of  the  delinquents.  In  a 
nt,  they  were  on  the  move ;  and  having 
1  on  the  oppoate  outskirts  of  the  planta- 
stationed  themsdves  stealthQy,  with  a 
i  of  lasso  fix>m  hand  to  hand,  so  that 
logs    could   not  fful  to    run  into    their 

ircdy  bad  they  taken  up  their  position, 
at  a  distAnce,  a  dark  object  became  dis- 
le  on  the  snow ;  and  by  degrees,  though 
td  in  sound,  they  could  hear  the  trot  of 
^  and  the  panting  of  their  breath  under 
burthens. — ^Ten  minutes  more,  and  the 
prize  was  captured  ; — seven-and-twenty 
richly  laden  with  an  endless  variety  of 
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fVench  merchandize  1 — ^Tbe  p< 
pered  as  they  were,  were  d 
coppice  into  the  hovel ;  whei 
loaded  and  tied  to  one  of  the 
the  gendarme  galloped  off  I 
procure  a  horse  and  cart  foi 
the  confiscated  property  to 
dep6t 

Before  morning,  aD  was  sa 
goods  in  the  warehouses  c^ 
dogs  in  the  bm^tnast^'s  j 
kept  up  so  piteous  a  howlii 
the  intelligence  of  their  c^i 
spired,  this  grand  disaster  i 
trade  would  soon  hare  madf 
their  masters,  who  dared  no 
in  defence  of  their  lawful,  but 
The  only  drawback,  meanwhi 
of  the  employes  in  the  success 
was  the  fact  that,  on  their  rot 
of  action  to  Vraeschoot,  two 
managed  to  make  thdr  esca] 
however,  remained, — twenty-i 
which    Snyders    or  Hondek< 
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;ed  thousaDds  of  florins  by  painting ;  and 
ii,  even  crest  fallen  as  they  looked  when 
;ht  up  in  a  string  to  the  ignoble  tribunal 
village  burgomaster,  were  still  a  study  for 
rtist  or  the  himtsman.  Such  quarters  I — 
chests  ! — such  muscle  ! — such  vigour  ! 
diief  of  the  custom-house  officers,  who 
ded  to  support  with  his  attestations  the 
8  verbid  of  the  gendarme,  was  not  &r 
^  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  portion 
e  capture  alone,  (int^rally,  and  without 
nee  to  its  effects  on  the  contraband  trade 
le  town),  at  seven  thousand  florins;  the 
t  value  of  each  dog,  computed  in  English 
y,  being  ten  or  twelve  guineas.  For  their 
ic  purpose,  of  course,  th^  price  was 
id  rubies. 

vertheless,  this  noble  pack  no  sooner  made 
pearance  before  the  authorities  of  justice, 
it  was  condemned  to  death,  by  acclamation 
lanimous  from  burgomaster,  clerk,  gen^ 
3S,  and  douaniers,  as  that  which  had  ejected 
in  Van  Kerckx  and  the  Tanner  from  the 
any  of  the  Toxopholites  of  Nieuport. — It 
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was  dedded  that  the  offeading  do 
schoot  were  to  die  the  death  of  a  c 
The  "  death  of  a  dog,"  however 
verbial,  is  an  indefinite  phrase; 
oommooly  understood  to  deagnai 
certain  it  is,  that  for  every  hundred 
the  course  of  twelve  calendar  monl 
are  shot  and  poisoned.  In  the  mo 
aU  Chiistian  coramxinities,  mra^ 
much  Nvx  vomica  is  apphed  b;  tl 
authorities  to  secure  the  populatioi 
phobia,  by  exterminating  all  dogs  i 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  poisoni 
have  served  the  purposes  of  Mac 
^illiers,   or  one    of  the    Papal  fi 


When  the  question  of  life  and 
however,  to  be  discussed  by  the 
Vraeschoot,  either  the  manner  of 
predetermined,  or  he  felt  it  unne< 
then  the  dvil  budget  of  the  town 
of  a  halter,  or  an  ounce  of  arseni 
were  condemned  to  imdergo  milit 
What  bett^,  indeed,  had  the  co: 
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,  quartered  at  Vnteschoot,  to  do  with  their 
r  and  shot  ? — 

s  knotty  pomt  dedded,  the  "where" 
e  as  critical  a  question  as  the  "  how  '*  and 
efcae;"  but  as  it  appeared  the  burgo- 
''s  family  had  already  undergone  sufficient 
ition  from  the  howling  of  the  imprisoned 
1  his  premises,  a  more  convenient  locali^  , 

be  selected  for  the  ensuing  massacre. 
It  them  be  taken  to  Klaus,  the  tanner's 

said  the  man  of  authority.  "  Being  on 
tskirts  of  the  town,  the  discharge  of 
ry  will  cause  less  disturbance  to  the 
ants."  To  which  su^estion  the  collector 
customs  judidously  added,  that  the  dogs, 
low  an  item  of  government  property,  for 
tie  had  to  account,  the  carcases  would  be 
iently  on  the  spot  to  be  sold  to  the  tanner 
ining,  in  case  he  felt  inclined  to  secure 
■gain. 

iigh  the  burgomaster's  tribunal  contuned 
orter's  gallery  to  record  ttus  summary 
it  was  a  suffidently  open  court  for  malcon- 
>  be  present;  and  a  general  murmur  became 
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audible  at  the  ideaof  fhese  nobli 
of  many  households,  being  shot 
to  the  currier.  Certua  of 
owners  themselves  were  prob 
there  was  something  of  a  ten 
semWing  that  of  the  mother  ii 
Solomon,  in  the  suggestion 
,  rude  assemblage  of  boors,  to 
dogs  to  Nieuport,  and  emba 
benefit  of  government  m  the 
to  some  distant  port." 

But  the  authorities  knew  ' 
ning  convicts  than  these  mar 
known  to  return  from  trans 
commence  their  course  of  eric 
gomaster  and  collector  con: 
that  dead  dogs  wag  no  tai 
frontier  would  not  be  half  so  : 
enemies  at  Cape  Cod  or  M 
shoes  by  the  women  and  chflc 
The  verdict  was  accOTdingl 
place  of  execution,  the  tai 
orders  to  the  soldiery,  like 
your  arms,  brave  boys,  and  lo 
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!  utmost  I  WHS  able  to  gather  further  od 
ibject,  at  Brussels,  whether  from  newspa- 
r  hearsay,  did  not  exactly  expluD  the 
of  the  coDfusion  that  ensued.  AD  I  could 
was,  that  od  their  way  to  the  turner's 
the  identical  tanner  whose  unpopularity  in 
ra,  fost^«d  by  the  antipathy  of  Vrouw 
[erckx  and  her  daughter,  arose  from  his 
n  the  death  of  Peter  Van  der  Heyden), 
indarmes  were  assailed  by  the  populace 
ootings  and  peltings  ;  that  they  had  some 
Ity  in  accomplishing  their  entrance  into 
inery ;  and  finally,  that  on  the  arriral  of 
rank  and  file  of  the  infantry  company, 
their  muskets  loaded  to  do  this  ignomi- 
piece  of  execution,  they  were  so  set  upon 

mob,  that,  at  one  time,  it  appeared  likely 
might  be  a  necessity  in  self-defence,  for 
tulxng  bipeds  for  quadrupeds. 
nd  no  wonder !"  added  my  Flemish  inform- 

"  Seven  thousand  florins  is  in  itself  no 
T  loss  to  a  poor  town  of  the  frontier  that 
;  more  honestly  call  itself  village.      But 

dc^  had  a  fifty  fold  value.    Ten  years' 
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training  would  scarcely  recomplete  sudi  a 
Accustomed  to  travel  together,  they  were  as 
surer  perhaps,  than  a  goTenunoit  cour 
regular  as  a  raih-oadj — steady  as  time.  T< 
a  populatioD  as  that  of  Vraeschoot,  th 
would  have  been  utter  ruin." 

'*  They  were  saved,  then  ?"  said  I,  dii^ 
the  c(HiditionaI  mood  in  which  the  o[Hmo 
Nq>resBed,  in  earnest  hope  that  Aheoor^s  de 
ants  might  be  on  an  outward-bound  voya 
visit  their  distant  relations  in  Newfoun 
embarked  in  some  vessel  belonging  t 
Ostend  Cod  fishery. 

"  Saved, — when  l^ally  condemned  to  d 
You  count  too  much  on  the  magnaniin 
burgomasters!"  replied  my  informant.  "H 
and  reprieves  are  seldom  heard  of  in  villa 
bunals.  No,  no !  An  example  was  wanti 
an  exunple  was  given  1  The  century  tha 
Marshal  Ney,  could  have  no  good  ezcu 
pardoning  the  spiugglers  of  Yiaeschoot. 
was  a  struggle, — a  sad  disturbance.  Ih 
gomaster's  wig  is  said  to  have  been  tor 
and  the  tanner's  palings  to  have  been  torn 
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account  said  something  of  a  woman  having 
seriouslf  wounded  at  the  moment  of  the 
ition  of  the  dogs. — But  this  wants  confirm- 
.  Next  year,  some  of  us  may  chance  to  be 
ing  in  their  skins ; — which  I  should  have 
plaguily  sorry  to  be,  by  the  way,  after  they 
receired  sentence  of  the  utmost  rigour  of 
iw  from  the  Vraescboot  councO  of  war." 
id  thus,  apparendy,  my  insight  into  this 
de  of  Flemish  life  was  to  end  with  a  bad 
But  enough  had  transpired  to  render 
object  one  of  conaderable  interest ; — ^for  I 

plead  enormously  guilty  to  the  philo- 
e  boss,  if  any  such  exist  among  the  sub- 
:ons  of  phrenological  phyaology ; — a  weak- 
no  one,  more  especially  no  writer  of  fictions 
blush  to  own, — since  it  is  shared  with  the 

first  romanciers  of  the  age,- — Scott, — 
0, — Beckford.  FVankly,  then,  I  am  an 
laastic  lover  of  intelligent  dogs ;  and,  but 
T  hare  young  children  constantly  around 
should  never  be  without  some  four-footed 
lite  by  my  side,  as  before  such  pets  were 
cted  to  rivalship  wi^  pets  still  dearer. 
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The  other  day,  therefore,  wb( 
for  England,  at  the  distaii' 
leagues  from  Vraeschoot,  I  d 
to  a  second  visit  to  the  htde 
purpose  of  procuring  Alienor 
genitress  of  a  race  appare 
hazard  of  extinction,  as  any 
or  human,  opposed  to  the  p 
of  powere  that  he. 

I  was  not  without  hope  ths 
bey  might  be  the  fortunate 
the  carnage  which  caused  tht 
of  Vraeschoot  to  rise  agains 
authorities  ;  and  that,  hke  oti 
mig^t  bave  skulked  back  tc 
now  that  the  stonn  was 
Moegh^  would  make  a  nt 
pendant  to  that  early  pictun 
the  gallery  at  Dam),  repres 
of  frozen  travellers  by  the 
nord. 

But  what  a  melancholy 
little  Flemish  oasis  of  the  mai 
Stripped  of  its  deceptious  si 
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ed  to  stand  in  a  wilderness  of  plashy  pools, 
as  might  drive  the  very  frogs  into  an 
! — Canal  and  ditches  alike  overflowing, — 
j^kes  themselves  under  water, — the  whole 
■e  of  the  country  lookiog  like  a  cracked 
louded  looking-glass  of  vast  dimensions, 
e  driver  of  the  patdche  I  had  embarked  in 
ford"  most  appropriate  to  the  operation  and 
cene, — encouraged  me,  however,  to  pro- 
and,  partly  from  a  spirit  of  curiosity  to 
Bin  bow  the  amphibious  inhabitants  of 
ratery  waste  kept  up  th^  spirits  against 
fluence  and  exhalations,  I  managed  to 
about  noon  at  the  door  of  the  Korren 
I, — so  that  the  sun  and  I  made  our  ap- 
ice  together.  But  its  brightness  seemed 
jch  out  of  place  as  it  appears  to  land- 
iy  eyes  when  shining  on  the  ocean,  out  of 
oi  land.  Sunshine  seemed  to  have  no- 
to  do  among  the  dreary  pools  of  Vraes- 

:  aa.  reaching  the  village  inn,  I  was 
to  admit  that  it  stood  in  need  of  all 
heering    which   extrinsic  Brightness    can 
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bestow.  It  was  no  longer  the  same  f^ace ; 
bnger  orderly, — no  longer  comfortable, 
sanded  floor  of  the  kitchen  had  not,  I  su 
been  renovated  for  weeks  I  The  brass  '. 
of  the  stove,  and  the  brazen  culinary  ut 
instead  of  being  bright  as  the  gold  of 
as  when  I  saw  them  last  .summer,  wen 
tarnished  and  duQ.  Even  the  Ahnanack  < 
carefully  suspended,  used  to  constitute  t 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  roooL,  was  hi 
stovenliwise  from  the  wall,  having  lost  t 
the  nails  that  preserved  its  equilibrium 
hut  that  I  scarcely  hope  good  housewivi 
credit  the  assertion,  I  would  add  that  th 
German  sentiy  which  had  been  perform 
per^;rinations  there  ever  ^ce  the  days 
Duke  of  York  and  Valenaennes,  was,  at '. 
at  a  stand  still  1 — For  it  was  so.  A 
going  wrong. — Even  the  cuckoo  cloc 
stopped ! 

"  Worse  and  worse  \"  muttered  I,  thoi 
discomfited  in  my  turn,  on  perceivio: 
neither  the  hostess  nor  TVinda  were  at 
while  even  Alienor  had  deserted  ha-  aocu 
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s  by  the  store;  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
^,  I  tried  to  make  myself  understood  by 
ilipshod  Flemish  damsd,  who  was  pretend- 
to  skim  some  broth  in  a  pipkin  on  the 
^  in  that  detestable  mongrel  language, 
h  is  neither  High  Dutch  nor  Low, — ^yet  to 
k  French  and  English  are  more  indebted 
they  care  to  own. 

it  the  poor  girl  answered  me  only  by 
nfuDy  shaking  hCr  head,  and  muttering 
n  broken  words,  of  which  I  could  only 
together  "  T^incia"  and  "  fever."  Tlie 
g  lady  of  the  house  was  probably  suffering 
one  of  those  severe  attacks  of  ague,  so 
non  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district ; 
he  exterior  influence  of  which  has  earned 
wm  the  opprobrious  name  of  the  "  death's 
i  of  Ypres." 

[u>w  a^ed  to  see  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx ;  but, 
shaking  her  head,  she  intimated  that  her 
■ess  never  quitted  her  daughter.  I  even 
1  for  Alienor, — and  then,  indeed,  the 
■ise  and  consternation  of  the  girl  exceeded 
3undB ;  as  she  rdsed  her  hanck  and  tearful 
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eyes  to  Hearen,  vith  an  exdamation  of  ] 
found  amazemeDt  that  there  should  ezisi 
human  being  still  ignonutt  of  the  &tal  &c 
that  Alienor  was  no  longer  in  existence ! 

In  that  one  word,  the  illhess  of  Trincia 
explained  :  the  absence  of  the  hostess, 
dm^ess  of  the  brass  knobs,  and  the  croo 
ness  of  the  Almanack.  Alienor — ^poor  Abe 
— the  last  relic  in  this  worid  of  Peter  Van 
Hcyden!— The  hst^-theSast  I— 

On  perceiving  the  earnestness  of  my  i 
pathy,  the  g^  flew  to  sununon  her  mist 
and  Vrow  Van  Kenjcx,  on  learning  my  ar 
was  in  equal  baste  to  greet  me ;  for  w^ 
she  remember  my  former  interest  in  ba 
mestic  troubles,  and  right  glad  was  she  to 
secured  an  auditress  for  the  few  remaining  | 
of  that  sad  romance. 

"  When  you  were  last  here,"  sud  she, 
having  dried  up  the  first  burst  of  tears 
accompanied  her  intimation  of  poor  Trii 
illness, — nay,  of  her  danger,  "  I  told  yo 
you  recollect,  that  Alienor  was  the  d( 
object  in  this  life  to  my  poor  duld ;  and  t 
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f  not  how"  it  would  chance  wiUi  her,  when 
sumved  the  £uthful  crei^ure  that  seemed 
lucb  a  p^  of  Van  d^  Heyden.  But  I 
r  thought  it  would  come  to  this, — no ! — I 
r,  nerer  thought  it  would  come  to  this  \ 
e  she  lies,  in  the  chanaber  above, — the 
)rs  scarcely  promisiDg  she  will  survive  aoo- 
week ! — A  low  fever  is  eating  her  strength 
,  and  all  from  that  accursed  wound  I  Even 
Id  she  survive,  'Ainda  will  be  bme  for 

What  accursed  wound  ?"  cried  I,  in  aston- 

ent. 

You  have  not  heard  ? — you  know  nothing 

iir  new  misfortune  ?" — 

[  have  just    heard    from    your   servant. 

That  Alienor  is  gone, — that  Alienor  has 
viurdered  f"  cried  the  Vrouw,  throwing 
'M  into  her  usual  arm-chmr,  for  the  indul- 
e  of  another  burst  of  tears.  "At  least 
know,  that  these  wretched  douaniera  en- 
I  into  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  poor  people 
^raeschoot,  by  destroying  their  trade — " 
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"  Their  contnibvid  trade," — said  I  &mt] 
■"  And  shootii^  their  dogs, — poor,  inn 
dumb  creatures ; — ^who,  whatever  thrar  n 
had  done,  had  conunttted  no  offence  again 
king  or  his  government  With  malidotu 
ning,  they  inveigled  them  into  a  springf 
brought  them  into  the  town ;  and  one  mo 
(it  was  precisely  the  morning  of  St.  Seba 
Eve) ! — I  was  woke  with  the  news  ths 
gendarmes  were  in  the  Ktchen,  laying  i 
hands  upon  Alienor.  In  a  moment,  I  i 
out  of  the  room,  and  was  nearly  thrown 
on  the  landing  by  the  poor  dog,  who,  I 
escaped  from  her  enemies,  was  bounding 
take  refuge  under  Trincia's  bed,  with  th 
darme  in  his  jack-boots  clattering  up 
after  her. 

"  My  daughter,  who  was  bnuding  her  1 
the  time,  half  in  her  n^ht-dress,  came  d 
with  her  usual  gentle  demeanour,  to  i 
what  harm  her  dog  had  done ; — fencyinj 
gainsaying  her  nature,  Alienor  might  hav 
tempted  to  worry  some  neighbour's  fai 
cat,  or  break  into  a  rabbit  hutch.     But 
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man  replied,  that  *  the  dog  was  one  oi  the 
igg^g  padc,  and,  having  been  captured  the 
rious  night  amoDg  the  rest,  had  broken  her 
ds,  and  escaped  to  our  house,  for  that  he 
toaced  her,  furlong  by  furlong,  by  her  foot- 
ts  in  the  snow,'  I,  for  my  part,  not  dream- 
the  seriousness  of  the  case,  buist  into  a 
I  fit  of  laiighter  I  This  so  exasperated  the 
rw,  that  he  was  for  fordng  his  way   into 

chamber,  and  sizing  the  poor  dog.  But 
1  mild  steadiness,  Triocia  laid  her  hand  on 
sleeve ;  and  assured  him,  in  simple,  earnest 
ds,  that  the  dog  had  rested  all  night  on  a 

by  her  bed-side,  and  could  not  be  the 
nal  of  which  he  was  in  quest. 
'  He  chose,  however,  to  have  a  sight  of 
enor  with  his  own  eyes;  and,  though  he 
tended  to  give  way  to  the  force  of  my 
ighter's  asseverations,,  I  suspect  he  found 
mger  arguments  still  in  the  sharpness  of 
V  old  Alienor's  white  fangs,  which  she  took 
e  to  show  him  when  he  approached  where 
!  lay,  growling  and  grinning  under  the  bed  of 
r  mistress.     At  all  events,  he  suffered  himself 
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to  be  persuaded,  and  made  off  at  last  to  sup 
his  comrades  in  their  ^oces  verbal  before 
burgomaster ;  muttering,  however,  as  he  qui 
the  kitchen,  (even  after  a  glass  of  our  best  So 
dam,)  that,  as  sure  as  Heaven  was  above 
one  of  the  smuggling  dogs  had  been  tracke 
our  door,  whose  footprints  would  measiure 
hair's-breadth  with  those  of  AlienOT ! — 

"Well, — will  you  believe  it? — so  besc 
were  we  with  our  own  knowledge  of  the  ; 
dog's  mnocence  of  the  offence  Itud  to  its  ch: 
that,  instead  of  doing  as  any  reasonable  h 
would  have  done,  and  carrying  it  off  insti 
to  Nieuport,  that  it  might  be  out  of  the 
in  case  of  further  inquiry, — so  thorou^ily 
Trinda  overpowered  by  the  danger  AUenor 
run,  that  down  she  sat  on  the  kitchen  floor 
the  side  of  the  poor  dog,  trembling  in  e 
limb,  and  weeping  like  a  child ;  while  the  fiiil 
animal  hcked  her  hand,  and  looked  up  in 
face,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  her  interference  ii 
behalf.  Every  time  I  called  to  her  to  rise 
finish  dressing,  and  come  to  break&st  lili 
reasonable  Christian,  this  scene  of  tender 
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reen  them  was  renewed  ;  —  my  daughter 
jing  for  joy,  and  the  poor  old  dog  looking 
fuDy  up  into  her  face  by  way  of  thanks, — 
ks  to  her  who  should  have  been  the  bride 
s  lost  master  ! — 

'  Forpve  me,  mother  1'  siud  she, — '  forgive 
But  it  seems  as  if  A«  had  been  alive 
),  and  ID  dangOT,  and  rescued.  My  poor 
r !  On  this  day,  too,  of  all  the  days  of  the 
— the  day  of  St.  Sebastian, — the  day  of 
widowhood!  Oh!  mother,  mother! — 
.  should  I  hare  done,  had  they  deprived  ~me 
^an  der  Heyden's  old  companion,  who 
tied  beside  lus  grave,  which  aU  others  had 
ted?' 

hnd  so,  she  hid  her  face  again  in  the 
ly  coat  of  the  faithful  cJd  beast ;  and  even 
ho  had  been  laughing  at  first,  could  not 
a  dry  eye  when  I  saw  how  sadly  she  was  in 

St 

AU  this  was  not  over,  when  the  girl  came 
ing  in  to  tell  us  that  the  smugglers'  dogs 
going  to  be  shot  in  the  tanner's  yard,  and 
the  same  gendarme  was  returning  firom  the 
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lu^omaster's  towards  our  house.  Foi 
art,  I  did  not  much  care  ;  knowing 
Jienor  had  no  more  part  in  the  enterpii 
hich  the  animals  were  to  suffa*,  than 
eopold  on  his  throne.  But  I  saw 
'rincia's  &ce  that  she  was  imeasy ;  and 
le  gendarme  entered  the  kitchen,  the 
ling  be  did  was  to  hold  out  a  paper  confa 
warrant,  agned  by  the  burgonaasto-  hi 
)  take  and  '  shoot  the  d(^  of  Widow  K 
F  the  Korren  Bloem,  Alienor  by  name,  I 
'hen  and  where  be  might.'  —  A  mui 
'arrant  for  the  execution  of  a  dog ! — 1 
rer  man  the  like  of  such  a  thing  ? 

" '  This  is  Klaus  the  tanner's  doing !'  cri 
IT  you  are  to  know,  that  he  had  found  au 
)  renew,  after  Van  dca*  Heydeo's  deatl 
Idresses  he  had  paid  to  my  daugfater  i 
Cher's  lifetime;  and  as  it  was  still  w 
access,  be  took  a  spite  against  poor  Alien 
irving  only  to  remind  Trincia  Van  K 
'  the  lover  it  ^'as  his  interest  she  a 
rget.  He  always  chose  to  assert,  tha 
larrel  with  Jehann,  in  which  poor  P^ 
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)less1y  interfered,  arose  from  his  zealous 
"ocacy  of  our  rights  against  my  brother-in- 

;  and  was  never  weaiy  of  taxingus  wiUi  the 
nititude  of   our  resentments.      Altogether, 

occa^on  tempted  him ;  and  the  only  con- 
ons,  accordingly,  on  which  he  agreed  to  lend 
yard  for  the  massacre  c^  the  dogs,  (whidi, 
was  well-known  would  be  an  unpopular 
Bure),  was,  that  the  whole  five-and-twenty 
uld  be  forthcoming ;  —  protesting  to  the 
gomaster,  that  the  gendarme  had  suffered 
Lself  to  be  tjiken  in,  and  that  the  dog  tracked 
our  house  ought  to  be  executed  among  the 

'  Leave  but  one  of  them  alive,"  argued  he, 
ad  the  owners  of  the  others  have  a  right  to 
themselves  aggrieved,  and  lodge  a  complaint 
ti  the  king's  proctor  against  the  execution  I 

0  Bay  nothing  of  the  peril  of  leaving  such 
lest-^g  for  future  mischief. — ^Exterminate 

race  of  these  smugglers  ia  Vraeschoot,  or 

1  do  nothing  1" 

'  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  warrant ;  and 
gendarme,   to  whom  it  was  delivered  for 
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secution,  having  rec^ved  a  hiot  from 
mrgomaster  that  he  had  suffered  his  eye 
te  blinded  to  Alienor's  delinquency  by 
lotency  of  the  Schiedam  of  the  Korreo  Bk 
le  made  his  second  appearance  in  a  b 
nood,  resolved  to  redeem  his  character 
!;uardian  of  the  public  weal,  by  showing 
nercy  towards  the  poor  dumb  animal. 

"  But,  when  he  attempted  to  seize  the 
rictim  by  the  scuff  of  her  neck,  you  should 
leeo  our  dear,  quiet  Trinda,  start  up  and 
lim !  No  mother  in  defence  of  her  child 
itruggled  more  ferociously !  But,  bless  ; 
vhat  avails  the  struggling  of  a  feeble 
igainst  a  great,  iron-armed,  ruthless  gendai 
\s  weQ  have  attempted  to  smite  down,  sii 
landed,  the  sea-dyke  of  Ostend  !  With  a 
;ripe,  he  swung  the  d(^  into  the  air,  ( 
itunning  it  with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket( 
md  having  thus  gained  possession,  was  s 
Dg  out  of  the  kitchen,  when  'Hincia  threw  U 
town  on  the  ground  under  his  feet,  atvl  o£ 
lim  bribe  upon  bribe,  guilder  upon  guiUei 
pare  the  dog, — so  that  his  acceptance  of 
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ms  would  have  left  our  sarings'-box  empty 
a  beggar's  walle.     But  aQ  id  vain, — all — all 

vain !     I  was  forced  to  drag  the  poor  giri 
ay,  or  she  would  have  been  trampled  down 

his  heavy  boots  as  he  rushed   across  the 
tshold. 

"  The  snow  stiU  lay  white  upon  the  ground ; 
1  Trincia  was  only  but  half-dressed,  just  as 
;  quitted  her  room  for  the  first  encounter 
th  the  gendarme.  But,  without  heed  to 
ather  or  appearances,  forth  rushed  my  daugh- 
'  after  the  gendarme,  at  whose  heels,  as  he 
ot  along  with  poor  Alienor  flung  over  his 
julder,  all  the  populace  of  the  town  was  fast 
tbering! — ^To  them  did  Trincia  address  her- 
f ; — calling  upon  them  to  rescue  Peter  Van 
r  Heyden's  faithful  old  dog,  which,  though  it 
d  not  stirred  from  our  stove-side  these  six 
irs  past,  was  going  to  be  slaughtered  on  a 
se  (Bretence  of  smu^ling. 
"  Most  of  them  knew  the  truth  of  this  ;  and 
ose  who  knew  it  not  of  themselves,  could  not 
ubt  the  truth  of  what  was  urged  by  the  poor, 
mtic  creature  they  saw  rushing,  half-naked, 
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through  the  snow,  to  save  the  Kfe  of  a| 
feeble  dog.  And  so,  by  d^r^es,  mun 
began  to  grow,  and  the  boys  took  up  ston 
pelt  the  gendarmes ;  and  I,  who,  having  thi 
on  my  cloak,  was  panting  after  them  as 
as  my  old  legs  would  allow  me,  had  much 
to  prevent  their  proceeding  at  once  to  ac 
violence. 

"  You  know  the  tanner's  yard, — at  the 
of  Lange  Straat,  towards  the  Canal  ? — ^Wd 
by  the  time  the  fellow  reached  the  spot 
that  dear,  precious,  old  burthen,  the  prei 
were  surrounded  by  the  crowd.  It  could  m 
of  Trinda's  gathering, — Yor,  as  yet,  they  1 
notiiing  of  her  story.  Ob,  no !  The  ov 
of  the  unfortunate  animals  about  to  be  bt 
ered  in  cold  Uood,  bad  stirred  up  the 
ings  of  their  fellow-townsmen  ; — who  s 
that  the  burgomaster  had  exceeded  his  ai 
rity, — that  he  had  no  right  to  destroy 
fN-operty  of  Bel^c  citizens  without  trial  by 
and  legal  award. 

"  And  when  those  who  managed  to  ove 
the  pahngs  of  the  tanoery  caught  »ght  of 
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of  dogs,  poor  things,  huddled  together, 
lozeo  and  half-famished,  after  their  night's 
lire,  and  saw  the  soldiers  deliberately 
g  their  muskets,  such  a  shout  of  exeoa- 
ras  raised  on  the  spot  as  might  have  been 

at  half  a  league's  distance. 
lov,  all  this,  take  notice,  was  before  we 
d, — so  that,  we  had  neither  art  nor  part 

first  movement  of  the  people.  But  when 
saw  the  gendarme  push  his  way  with 
)r  through  the  tanner's  gates,  and  slam 

in  the  feoe  of  my  poor,  sobbing  Trioda, 
^hered  from  her  wild  outcries  that  the 
)east  about  to  be  so  shamefully  sacrificed, 
eter  Van  der  Heyden's  old  dog, — the  dog, 
fidelity  was  as  well-known  in  all  the 
rv-»de  as  her  own, — then,  indeed,  their 
lation  broke  out  with  a  vengeance ! — For  , 
ia  Van  K»ckx  is  beloved  here  at  Vraes- 
,  according  to  the  deserts  of  a  good  and 
able  creature,  never  weary  of  ministering  to 
uits  of  her  fellow-creatures ;  and,  I  war- 
rou,  there  was  not  a  man  in  all  that  mob, 
rhose  wife,  or  mother,  or  child,  she  had 
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not,  at  one  time  or  other,  done  son 
men^.  So  without  a  moment's  pai 
swore  to  rescue  the  dog  ;-^and,  oh ! — y( 
have  heard  the  crash  of.  the  tanna-'s 
instantly  thrown  down  by  the  mob  ai 
they  w^  of  piE4)er ! — 

"  But,  weD-a-day ! — that  crackling  h 
'  instantly  succeeded  by  an  explosion  lou 
— and,  knowing  what  was  to  come  of 
discbarge  of  musketry  seemed  to  go 
my  yery  heart  1 — And  then,  such  a 
howl  from  such  of  the  poor  victims 
only  wounded, — and  such  a  shout  of  fi 
the  owners,  who  had  been  too  late  t 
them  I — As  quick  as  enabled  the  sol 
reload  their  pieces,  came  another  discb 
complete  thor  work,  and  put  out  of  th 
the  poor  creattires  writhing  from  ^ony 
"  But  to  the  second  report,  ensued  a 
sound  than  even  the  last  moans  -of  tl 
which  the  gendarmes  were  despatching  ' 
butt*nds  of  their  arms; — a  shriek— 
pienang  shriek! — Not  bnm  my  dai^ 
though,  at  that  moment,  she  fell  woo; 
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e  grmind, — ^but  from  the  women  who -had 
31  her  rush  desperately  forward  to  make  a 
t  fatal  attempt  at  interpo^tion  between  those 
Bans  and  our  poor  old  &Tourite. 
"  I  pres^  on  like  mad  through  that  yelling, 
luting  mob,  who  swore  the^  would  fire  the 
nety,  and  throw  the  gendarmes  into  the 
nes ; — but  made  way  for  me  to  reach  my 
>r  Trinda,  who  lay  senseless  on  the  snow, 
b  Alienor  beside  her,  dying  fest ; — ^yet  with 

bttle  life  left  in  .her  poor  old  frame,  feebly 
ing,  to  the  last  moment,  the  hand  of  her 
ng  mistress  1 — Their  blood  was  mingled  to- 
iler on  the  snow ! — and,  for  a  moment,  I 
light  my  child,  as  well  as  the  dog,  was  gone 
ever  ; — till,  on  being  nused  from  the  ground, 
ppeared  that  the  Shot  had  only  grazed  her 

and  that  her  swoon  was  occasioned  by  ex- 
stion  of  spirit. 
'  We  contrived  to  get  her  home,  (though  it 

no  easy  matter,  for  the  men  were  either 
^^ling  with  the  soldiers,  or  thronging  round 
frightfiil  spectade  occasioned  by  £he  carnage  . 

a  score  of  dc^  upon  the  snow.) — ^We 
'OL.  n.  p 
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managed,  however,  I  say,  to  get  her  hon 
fore  she  quite  recovered  her  senses;  so 
secure  her  from  seeing  the  body  of  poor  A 
flung  upon  the  heap  of  csrc^ssee  amoii 
rest, — to  be  hacked  and  hewed,  as  though 
had  ever  cared  for  her  in  life  or  death 
Trincia  was  in  her  own  bed  again,  befoi 
found  so  much  strength  as  to  call  upc 
name  of  Alienor.  'When  the  doctor  can 
relieved  all  immediate  fears  about  the  v 
but  bad  me  keep  her  quiet,  so  as  to  wb 
fever;  and  I,  who  knew  what  sort  of 
awaited  her,  when  she  came  to  know  wh. 
happened,  and  that  we  were  not  even  per 
to  redeem  the  skin  of  oiu*  murdered  dog, 
bled  to  think  of  the  consequences. 

"  All  I  foresaw  occurred.  Fever  did  < 
and  has  since  irregularly  intermitted, 
doctors  fancy  her  mind  is  disturbed  by  dn 
the  consequences  of  the  riot ;  inasmuch  : 
vindictive  tanner,  in  his  proces  verbal  co 
ing  the  destruction  of  hk  premises,  ex] 
points  her  out  as  the  instigator  and  auti 
the   disturbance, — the   consequences   of 
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isation  ve  hare  yet  to  meet.  But  I  know 
er  I — I  know  that  she  takes  no  more  heed  of 

burgomaster's  threats,  or  our  neighbours' 
bodiags,  than  if  they  had  never  beeu  ut- 
d ;  and  that  what  keeps  her  nights  so  rest- 
,  and  her  days  so  desponding,  is  the  con- 
usness  of  her  being  alone  in  the  world, — of 
tng  lost  the  last  link  that  bound  her  to  the 
noiy  of  the  dead.  Even  when  she  does 
p,  I  hear  her  murmuring, '  Alienor, — poor, 
if  111  Alienor, — my  oompanion — my  friend  1 
fter  all  our  chensbing,  to  die  like  a 
!'" 

leavy  sobs  now  impeded  the  utterance  of  the 
thy  Vrouw,  which  I  could  not  interrupt  to 
lire  into  the  condusioD  of  the  riot,  or  the 
dition  of  the  owners  of  the  dogs,  thus  de- 
ed of  their  means  of  muntenance.  AH  I 
tut«d  to  observe  was  that,  without  a  tittle  of 
]f  of  Alienor's  participation  in  the  offence, 
■e  could  be  no  legal  pretence  for  including 
in  the  warrant  of  execution. 
'  But  there  too*  some  -tittle  of  proof, — there 

even  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  in  the 
F    2 
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footprints  tracked  to  our  door,"  relied 
Van  Kerckx.  "  And  guess,  I  beseech  yo 
was  the  author  of  this  mischief?  Mo^ 
(you  remember  Moeghy?)  Imagme  01 
prise  when,  kte  on  the  mght  foUowii 
execution,  the  cunning  villain  crept  dowi 
the  granary  in  which  be  bad  taken  i 
having  secreted  himself  during  the  outa 
his  escape  from  the  gendarmes  on  tbf 
back  to  Vraesdioot." 

"Moeghy  survives,  then? — Moe^y 
with  you  ?"  cried  I,  trustiag  that  the  o\ 
my  %isit  would  not  be  altogether  lost ;  ai 
a  portnut  of  the  grandson  might  enable 
seer  to  immortalize  the  now  histories 
nor. 

"  He  survives,  /  trttst, — for  it  is  son 
to  know  that  there  is  a  living  thing  in 
veins  old  Alienor's  blood  is  flowing !  I 
moment  he  was  discovered,  1  forced  bit 
into  his  concealment,  till  I  had  an  oppc 
of  getting  him  over  safe  to  Nieuport,  f 
barkation ;  and  Moeghy  is  gone  to  Engla 
board  the  Junge  Vrouw." 
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ITm  was  satjaiactory.  T%is  afforded  some 
mfort.  Nevratheless,  IVincia  Van  Kerckx's 
odition  moved  my  deepest  sympathy,  when, 
ving  sat  hy  her  bedside,  I  saw  into  what  deep 
spair  the  poor  girl  was  inking. 
"  I  never  felt,  till  now,"  murmured  she,  in 
iwer  to  my  exhortations,  "  how  thoroughly  I 
i  lost  him  1 — He  was  everything  to  me. — 
f  childhood,  my  youth,  my  future, — all  were 
ind  up  in  his  existence." 
"  But  your  mother, — your  duty  to  your 
ther— " 

'  My  mother  is  old :  one  or  other  of  us 
St  soon  be  the  survivor.  What  matter 
ich  ? — ^My  good,  kind  mother  will  see 
laid  beade  Van  der  Heyden  in  the 
vt\" 
ly  this  time,  1  fear,  the  wish  of  poor  Trincia 

been  fulfilled  t  For  I  found  that  her  medical 
ndant  entertained  little  hope  of  rou^ng  her 
a  the  state  of  exhaustion  into  which  she  was 
id^  fiiDing.     When  I   quitted  Belgium,  it 

doubted  whether  she  would  survive  to  give 
ience  in  tbe  trial  of  the  Yraeschoot  rioters, 
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and  bear  teslijmaaj  to  the  unjust  sttitenoe 
forced  upon  the  &ithful  Shuoolbb's  Dog.* 

*  TbB  cataatropbe  on  which  die  fbi^oing  ti 
foonded,  occurred  at  Hnche,  on  the  Belgian  frooti 
the  month  of  Jaonaiy,  1643. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


When  the  first  of  modem  novelists  com- 
i^ced  the  best  of  modem  novelfl  with  the 
cmis,  "  Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,"  the  mind 
*  the  reader  was  carried  hack  at  once  to  a 
irring  and  romantic  epoch  of  dvil  war;  and 
le  kiked  l^ons  of  the  stormy  '45,  arose  like 
udows  before  his  eyes.  But  time  has  shuffled 
1.  The  Author  of  Waverley  has  become  un- 
ibstantial  as  the  visions  of  his  creations. 
Ten  his  especial  pubhc  of  readers  is  giving 
ay  to  a  younger  geneiBtion ;  and  in  beginning 
le  foDowing  story,  with  the  same  popular 
brase,  we  specificate  a  veiy  different  moment 
Tmi  the  arduous  struggles  of  the  Pretender ; — 

OHunent  of  inferior  historical  interest,  but  not 
lie  less  au^ndous  to  the  devebpment  of  domestic 
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compUcations  as  essential  to  the  task  of 
novelist  as  the  dash  of  political  intrigi 
and  the  waste  of  human  life  arising  from  I 
troubled  source. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  the  gallant  vesse 
the  British  Empire  was  "  righting  itsdf'  i 
one  of  those  revolutionary  breezes  so  ofta 
curring  among  us,  and  so  rarely  amountinj 
a  storm. — As  the  invalid  constantly  subje 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  physician,  b  c 
the  longest  liver,  a  kingdom  at  frequent  i 
with  its  authorities,  forestals  the  growth  of  i 
political  abuses  as  create  the  crisis  of  a  rei 
tioD; — and  the  riots  of  '80,  and  disturha 
of  s  dozen  other  epochs  of  the  last  ceni 
probably  preserved  us  from  such  disastrous  ' 
vulsions  of  popular  frenzy  as  have  impri 
an  indelible  stain  on  the  history  of  IVance. 

It  does'not  follow  that  our  moral  atmosp 
was  the  clearer  for  the  absence  of  such  a  a 
A  kingdom  in  a  state  of  warfare,  whether  ' 
itself  or  its  neighbours,  is  in  a  state  of  ft 
But  plethora  is  a  clinical  condition  ab 
equally   dangerous;    and  it   may   be  obsei 
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the  corruptions  of  society  never  attain  a 
e  baneful  flagram^,  than  after  a  prolonged 
e. 
■he  eaily  portion  of  the  reign  of  Geoi^  III. 

however,    an  era  of  exemplary  morality. 

domestic  life  of  the  young  king  afforded 
Mid  to  his  subjects ;  nay,  so  closely  were  the 
reigns  of  the  realm  surrounded  by  their 
Dsive  family,  that  this  limited  horizon  ap- 
ed to  shut  out  from  their  view  all  other 
cts.  T^e  state  of  Europe,  nay,  the  state 
nglaod  itself,  seemed  to  escape  the  notice  of 
tge  in.,  while  engrossed  by  the  interests 
le  school-room  and  the  nursery ;  and  Wilkes 

Junius  roared  forth  unheeded  those  elo- 
it  E^peals  which  were  fated  to  be  drowned 
le  clatter  of  pap-spoons,  and  the  whining  of 
accidence. 

\3  the  arid  nature  of  certfun  soils  suffices  to 
rf  and  wither  even  the  finest  saplings  im- 
ited  therem,  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  seems 
poesess  the  power  of  contracting  and  dis- 
ing  even  the  face  of  Virtue ;  and  thus,  not 
*nt  with  the  perfection  of  her  own  domestic 
F  3 
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exceDence,  Queen  Charlotte  affected  a  a 
pedantry  of  morality,  and  exerdaed  a  col 
unforbearing  scrutiny  into  the  private 
the  aristoCT&cy,  which,  like  all  excesses, 
injurious  results.  Hiose  who,  for  very 
transgressions,  political  or  sooeJ,  found 
selves  coldly  looked  on  by  the  king  and 
and,  by  that  coldness,  exposed  to  the  int 
of  the  servile  courtier  tribe, — asserted  th 
dependence  by  setting  up  a  rival  banno-. 
court  was  abandoned  by  many  Ytbo  di 
ch6ose  to  be  subjected  to  this  granny  of 
inqui^tion ;  and  it  was  by  these  means 
brilliaat  circle  of  malcontents  was  coDec 
welcome  and  encourage  the  Prince  of 
the  moment  his  boyish  fitulties.  rendere 
an  object  of  reprobation  to  lus  stzw 
parents.  A  memorable  lesson  is  afford 
the  way,  to  the  righteous  over-much  ( 
world,  in  the  &ct  that  the  mother  niio, 
old  age,  exhibited  such  unconscaentioufi  at 
to  the  vices  of  the  potential  Prince  R^;eE 
oegun  by  the  most  bitter  severi^  towar 
follies  of  the  boy  of  dghteeo.    As  is  n 
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tmoD,  the  prude  who  had  strained  at  a  gnat, 
ed  by  swallowiiig  a  camel. 
LmoDg  those  who,  after  being  received  with 
awning  brow  at  St.  James's,  and  pointedly 
uded  from  a  f&te  at  Frogmore,  chose  to 
back  on  her  own  resources  as  wife  of  a 
'  oi  England  in  the  enjoyment  of  indepen- 
»  and  thirty  thousand  a-year,  was  the  Coim- 
of  Taunton.  Having  nothing  to  desire 
1  the  Court,  unless  an  occasional  invitation 
)me  royal  baD,  the  moment  she  found  this 
nddoQ  pointedly  withheld,  Lady  Taunton 
ened  to  take  what,  to  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
ared  the  initiative  of  offence ;  and  laughingly 
tunced  her  secession  from  the  Goody-Two- 
•s  Court  of  one  whom  she  thenceforward 
^ted,  in  her  own  thoughtless  and  brilliant 
J,  as  "  Mrs.  Margeiy  MeanweH" 
he  ftult  for  which  Lord  and  Lady  Taunton 
excluded  from  the  graces  of  Windsor  Castle, 
a  political  ofEence  of  a  trivial  nature,  occur- 
in  the  course  of  a  county  election ;  and 
rted  to  the  queen  by  the  wife  of  the  Lord- 
tenant,  who  happened  to  be   one  of  the 
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;  that  the  bitiog  bon-mots  launched  from 
■uhy  lips  of  Lady  Taunton,  occasioned  more 

in  the  little  circle  at  Frogmore,  than  the 
a  of  her  Majesty  irom  the   throne   had 
nally  inflicted  on  the  volatile  Countess, 
ut  while  the  giddy  trifler  thus  presumed 
illy  with  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  she  not 

lost  ground  in  public  estimation,  but  de- 
id  to  lose  it.  Unrestnuned  by  submission  to 
mthority  of  the  Court,  the  influence  of  which 

her  mind  was  clearly  proved  by  the  im- 
uice  she  ascribed  to  its  displeasure,  she 
med  an  unbecoming  tone  of  recklessness 

defiance.  It  has  been  said,  with  truth, 
people  who  defy  public  opinion,  are  more 
to  faQ  below,  than  rise  superior  to  its  level ; 

the  woman  who  satirized  with  such  ready 
the  intolerant  spirit,  and  petty  domesticnty 
Queen  Charlotte,  accordingly  exhibited  a 
it  of  toleraUon  fai"  too  universal,  and  was 
gnised  by  the  world  as  the  least  conjugal 

maternal  of  wives  and  mothers.  Not  that 
was  fitithless  to  her  husband,  or  severe  to 
children.     But,  selfishly  indi£Fa«nt  to  both 
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only  study  was  to  make  her  lift 
saatly  away ;  to  find  pretexts  for  sft 
it  months  of  the  year  in  town, — eitho 
London; — and  diversify  the  remainiii 
he  country,  with  more  music,  gambUn 
'ate  theatricals,  than  had  astonished  th( 
e  walls  of  Taunton  Castle,  from  the  t 
X  besi^ment  in  the  wars  of  the  Two 
\.t  the  rumour  of  these  lapses  of  pn 

Court  screwed  up  its  tips,  and  rejoio 
>rudish  s^nster  over  the  indiscretiiHi 
il.  But  there  was  no  pretext  for  im 
ance.  Lord  TauntoD,  an  indolent 
ibservant  man,  had  no  will  or  opioio 
se  of  his  wife  ;  who  imposed  them  upi 
making  them  pass,  even  to  himself, 
1.     He  was  thankful  to  his  wife  ffN*  t 

house  so  agreeable,  and  his  life  so 

enjoying  himself  fifty  times  more 
tre  of  that  brilliant  drcte,  than  as 

outermost  chorus-singers  of  the  pe 
od  save  the  King,"  of  Windsor,  Uesf 
s  and  his  Countess  for  having  coi 
1   that  he  was   the   fiiend   of  Wilk 
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3ty,  and  indifferent  to  Georges  and  gartos, 
my  other  aristocratic  perquisite  at  the  dis- 
1  of  the  Lord's  Anointed. 
:  win  readily  be  understood,  that  the  banner 
opposition  brandished  by  Lady  Taunton, 
Id  hare  flaunted  in  vain,  had  not  the  daring 
by  which  it  was  upheld,  been  that  of  a 
lan,  young,  and  pretty,  and  witty.  I^dy 
Qton  exhibited  the  head  of  a  clever  man  on 
Iders  of  alabaster ;  and  by  a  still  stranger 
ogruity,  the  baldness  of  her  character  was 
bined  with  a  graceful  and  feminine  deport- 
t.  Whatever  the  audacity  of  her  conduct, 
noanners  never  exceeded  the  boundary  of  the 
test  propriety ;  and  even  while  uttering  bon- 
I  that  occasionBlly  startled  the  ears  of  her 
\xxi,  sheretamed  the  modest  countenance  of 
in.  This  spetnes  of  hypocrisy  was  the  more 
rious,  that  women,  and  even  men,  who 
Id  have  receded  from  her  circle  had  her 
eanour  been  daring  as  her  prindples,  were 
ded  into  a  belief  that  the  high<bred  and 
siUe  Lady  Taunton,  though  siuling  in  the 
b  of  royal  iavour,  was  as  exemplary  in  htr 
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way  and  career,  as  the  less  sparkling  votaries  of 
the  throne. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  circle  in  London  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Taunton  House !  Evoy 
witticism  in  vogue  was  to  be  traced  back  to  its 
fountain-head.  Artists,  men  of  science,  men  of 
letters,  though  receiving  but  crabbed  courtesy 
from  royal  patronage,  were  there  made  to  fed 
themselves  at  home.  In  Lady  Taunton's  bril- 
liant salon  there  was  always  something  new  and 
original  going  on ;  some  great  man  sitting  for 
his  picture  to  some  great  artist, — some  pretty 
woman  subjected  to  a  piquant  sketch, — some 
folly  of  the  day,  to  the  pencil  of  the  caricaturist 
Nicknames  were  bestowed  there,  which  the 
luckless  victim  was  sure  to  retain  for  life ;  epi- 
grams and  by-words  manufactured,  which  went 
the  round  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Impromptus 
(faits  a  loisir)  accomplished  their  second  birth 
at  the  bidding  of  Lady  Taunton's  smUe ;  and 
the  wily  lady  found  little  difficulty  in  convincing 
the  credulous  Earl,  that  political  hints  let  fall  b) 
himself  in  the  course  of  their  soir^,  had  inspired 
some  of  the  finest  speeches  of  Sheridan  and  Burke. 
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w,  albeit  great  lords  and  ladies  pretend  to 
e  literature  and  depredate  the  arts,  by 
a6ng  authors   and  artists  as  "lions," — 

people," — or  "  strange  geniuses," — th^ 
re  to  crowd,  with  double  zest,  to  any  house 
sequent,  as  an  unfiuling  resource  against 
mn  mental  coDapse  of  dulness  and  ennui ; 
be  finest  of  the  fine  world,  accordingly 
ised  eagerly  for  admittance  into  a  drde 

ease,  fi-eedom,  and  brilliancy,  were  said 
il  the  laisser-aUer  of  Parisian  life.  The 
fashionable  young  men  of  the  day  were 

to  fi-equent  the  house  of  the   celebrated 

Taunton.  ^Ilie  stupid  began  to  iancy 
elves  dever,  after  such  dose  contact  with 
lebrities  of  the  day;  and  as  a  few  Bristol 

win  pass  unsuspected  mnid  a  suffident 
/  of  diamonds,  the  small  wits  of  the  aris- 
1  contrived  to  pass  for  brilliants,  while 
ng  their  feeble  rays  in  company  with  the 
r-spirits  of  the  day. 

us  placed  in  good  humour  with  them- 
,  they  grew  in  charity  with  others,  and 
cd  again  and  again  and  with  an  anxious 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Among  the  most  popular  frequenta 
drcle,  was  a  young  man  named  Sidne 
mond,  (he  signed  himself,  "  S.  Sidne 
mond,"  and  his  enemies  persisted  in  s 
that  the  mute  S.  of  his  style  and  title, 
a  "  Samuel,"  which  he  thought  proper 
as  unromautic,)  a  young  man  who, 
Taunton  set,  was  called  a  young  man  of 
and  in  every  other,  a  very  rising  young 
that  is,  he  was  generally  considered 
young  man,  because  the  Taunton  s 
him  the  deference  they  considered  due 
young  men  of  fortune. 

The  real  fortune  of  Sidney  Hammon 
himself,  we  will  drop  the  initiatory  S.,)  c 
in  that  sunken  rock  of  the  sea  of  act 
tea  thousand  pounds;  enough  to  insi: 
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sioQ  to  leisure,  )et  insufficient  to  tnaintdn 
[e  was  the  son  of  an  official  man  of  ex- 
e  habits,  who  chose  to  keep  up  certain 
'ances  in  the  world ;  and  as  part  of  them, 
ith  no  speculative  vie«^  had  educated  his 
:  Eton  and  Oxford.  Sidney  Hammond 
ccordingly,  an  early  adept  in  the  wisdotn 
schools,  i.  e.  the  public  schools.  The 
^tem  of  morals  which  had  induced  the 
to  establish  his  popularity  in  society  by 
ig  a  French  cook  instead  of  kying  by  for- 
for  his  children,  detennined  the  son  to 
a  showy  phaeton,  an  accomplished  valet, 
[Jace  in  an  opera-boz,  instead  of  husband- 
lis  means  with  the  hope  of  ultimately 
nding  a  wife.  Hard,  and  polished  as  all 
nibstances  are  apt  to  become  by  fHction, 
1  been,  at  iifleen,  too  much  a  man  of  the 
,  to  entertain  much  thought,  at  five-and- 
f,  of  the  world  to  come.  Sidney  Ham- 
was  consequently  pronounced,  in  the 
»a  set,  to  be  a  charming  fellow, — a  most 
manly  young  man ;  —  though,  had  his 
ates  been  either  married  or  monied  men, 
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it  was  v^  questionable  whetlier  they  woold 
have  trusted  him,  to  any  extent,  with  the  cus- 
tody of  their  purse  or  their  wife. 

One  of  his  associates,  however,  was,  even  od 
these  points,  manifestly  unscnipulous.  Of 
Taunton  House,  Sidney  Hammond  possessed 
les  grandes  et  Us  petites  entries ;  and  it  was 
the  remark  of  every  one  newly  admitted  mto 
the  set,  that  go  there  at  what  hour  you  wooli 
— ^morning,  noon,  or  night,  —  you  were  sure 
to  run  your  head  against  Hammond. 

"  The  fact  is,"  Lord  Taunton  would  observe, 
(in  reply  to  one  or  two  old  and  intimate  fiieads, 
who  assumed  the  privilege  of  ancient  friend* 
ship,  and  tried  to  make  mischief,  by  insinuating 
hints  concerning  the  frequency  of  his  visits). 
*^  I  cannot  do  without  Hammond.  Hammond 
saves  me  worlds  of  trouble, — ^brings  me  the 
news  of  the  dubs,  and  skims  the  morning 
papers  for  me.  When  there  is  anything  w<Hth 
reading  in  the  periodicals,  it  is  doubled  down  for 
me  by  Hammond.  When  those  cursed  fo- 
reigners bring  me  letters  of  introduction, 
Hammond  is  good  enough  to  interpret;  and, 
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aO,  if  I  have  a  fit  of  the  gout,  I  am 
if  my  picquet  every  evening,  for  Ham- 
is  the  most  fiiendly  and  attentive  fellow 
world." 

h  was  the  view  of  the  case  imposed  upon 
rauntoQ  I^  his  wife,  and  by  Lord  Taun- 
bmitted  to  the  approval  of  the  world. 
;  world,  with  its  usual  candour,  laughed  in 
nre  at  his  blindness ;  the  blindness  of  the 
being  by  far  the  greater  of  the  two,  in 
ig  that  the  attentions  devoted  by  the 
,  handsome,  and  ^reeable  Sidn^  Ham- 
to  Taunton  House,  were  exclusively  in 
r  of  the  Countess.  For  Lady  Taunton, 
b  no  longer  the  reckless  beauty  of  twenty- 
rho  had  drawn  down  upon  herself  the 
isure  of  royalty,  was  still  a  very  attractive 
D :  and  those  who  witnessed  the  persever- 
^uities  of  Hammond,  his  attendance  in 
e  and  public,  his  zeal  in  fetching  her 
hip's  shawl,  and  calling  her  Ladyship's  car- 
—  and  above  all,  his  preference  of  a 
ing  in  her  boudoir,  or  evening  in  her  quiet 
to  the  most  brilliant  dejeHnar  or  crowded 
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ball-room  elsewhere,  could  scarcely  doubt  that 
this  apparent  devotion  was  the  result  of  one  of 
those  liaisons  which  Italy  sanctions  openly— 
France  taddy — and  England  hypocritically,— 
by  uttering  loud  disclaimers,  and  pretoiMling 
disbelief. 

But,  alas !  the  London  world  was  decdvd 
— indudmgy  among  the  dupes,  the  Counted 
herself.  Lady  Taunton  was  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  nothing  but  profound  respect  for 
her  well-known  irreproachability  of  conduct  and 
principles  (well-known,  indeed — ^for  she  was 
never  weary  of  proclaiming  the  magnitude  of  ber 
virtue)  i  had  restrained  the  feelings  of  her  young 
admirer  within  becoming  bounds ; — ^and  one  of 
the  arts  on  which  she  prided  h»:self,  was  the 
tact  with  which  she  had  restricted  him  to  such 
general  terms  of  gallantry,  as  enabled  her  to 
retain  him  as  the  confidential  firiend  of  the 
family.  As  regarded  her  feelings,  she  was  as 
incapable  of  any  wanner  emotion  towards  him  ^ 
towards  any  human  being ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
coquetry  which  delighted  in  seeing  one  so  popu- 
lar attached  like  a  slave  to  her  car  of  triumpb. 
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would  have  deeply  regretted  any  avowal 
reference  necessitating  his  dismissal  from  the 
le. 

Convinced,  however,  that  the  man  who  gave 
his  whole  time  to  her  caprices,  was  in  the 
hs  of  his  soul  passionately  devoted  to  her, — 
n  surveying  her  beaudiiil  person  in  the  ^ass, 
1  did  she  murmur  to  herself,  with  an  air  of 
passionate  si^wriority,  "Poor  Sidney — poor 
omond  !" — 

He  oould  scarcely  give  me  a  greater  proof  of 
itevotioii,"  thought  the  vain  Countess,  "than 
patience  with  which,  for  my  sake,  he  sacri- 
i  so  much  of  his  time  to  accompany  Lord 
nton  to  plays  and  auctions,  picture-galleries 

popular  |H«achers.  I  can  fiiHy  appreciate 
r  Hammond's  martyrdom,  while  enduring 
it  I  find  it  out  of  my  power  to  support. 
wbai  win  not  love  enahle  a  man  to  go 
jugh. — Poor  Sidney ! — Poor  Hammond!" 
fet  all  this  time,  the  martyrdom  endiu^ 
'  poor  Sydney,"  as  an  attendant  in  her  Lady- 
)'b  boudoir,  m  copying  silly  verses  into  gor- 
m  albums,  in  listening  hour  after  hour  to 
rOL.  II.  G 
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the  bon-mot  which  she  repeated  in  siicoesacm 
to  half-a-himdred  maming  visitorBy — in  heating 
the  news  of  the  day  ^ped  into  absurdity  ^ 
the  lips  of  namby-pamliy  lords  and  ladies  of 
fashion, — in  seeing  the  sacred  ark  of  politics 
defiled  by  the  touch  of  Lady  Taunton's  meretri- 
cious hand,  sparkling  with  rings  and  redolent  ci 
essences, — ^was  fifty  times  greater  than  the  ennui 
he  sometimes  experienced  while  lounging  in 
silence  by  the  side  of  the  Earl ; — a  quiet  inofien- 
sive  man,  who  neither  wounded  the  vanity 
of  his  companions,  nor  harassed  them  by  the 
susceptibilities  of  his  own. 

For  this  preiur  chevalier ^  this  supposed  adorer 
of  La(fy  Taunton,  was  essentially  a  man  of  the 
day, — a  child  of  the  century  ; — cold-blooded, 
selfish,  designing; — ^and  the  real  object  of  his 
devotion  at  Taunton  House  was  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  interests  in  Efe!  It  v?as  there 
alone  he  found  himself  in  contact  with  dioee 
whom  he  regarded  as  auspicious  arbiters  of 
his  destiny! 

''At  my  age,  were  I  to  exert  what  little 
interest  I  possess  to  obtain  an  appointment,"— 
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ed  Sidney  with  himself,  on  the  death  'of  his 
r, — "what  should  I  obtun?  SomevillanouB 
ship,  which  would  at  once  depredate  my  po- 
I  in  society,  and  lead  to  nothing.  But  if 
it  tiD  I  have  made  myself  a  name,  and 
recognised  as  a  man  of  talent,  they  will 
ihamed  to  offer  me  anything  imdeserving 
loceptance.  Once  embarked  in  public  life, 
e  ia  galere  ! — the  rest  depends  upon  my- 

Bat  by  the  time  I  accomplish  the  age  and 
atioD  indispensable  to  my  prefects,  the 
e&oeof  political  life  wiU  have  altered.     The 

of  the  nince  will  then  be  predominant ; 
being  fortunately  uncompronused,  it  is  as 
to  attach  myself  to  the  worship  c^  the 
r  sun  as  of  any  other.  At  Taunton 
ie,  I  meet  the  leading  membeis  of  the 
d  party,  who  have  at  present  losure    to 

cognizance  (tf  a  man  professing  tiitar 
ipisa,  and  exhibiting  abilities  calculated 
>  them  service.  To  the  Tauntons,  there- 
will  I  attach  myself; — woA  my  way  per- 
ingly  towards  my  object, — undeterred  and 
duced  by  those  attractions  which  shake  the 
O  2 
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consistency  of  other  young  men.  By  ertendiDg 
my  connexions  in  the  political  wcnld,  I  may, 
in  time,  work  my  way  into  Parliament.  Tbere 
are  occasions  when  a  sudden  vacancv  serves 
to  put  in  requisition  the  services  of  any  trust- 
worthy and  zealous  adherent  nearest  at  haxul. 
No  place  on  earth,  therefore,  where  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  me  to  make  mysdf  advanteg^misly 
known,  than  Taimton  Houac^ 

Such  were  the  views  and  prindples  of  the 
riflttig  young  man,  who,  at  twelve  years  oki,had 
been  sent  by  his  father  to  a  public  scboo! 
to  increase  his  connexions. 

Few  species  of  society  are  more  agreeable 
than  an  established  circle  like  that  of  Tauntoo 
House,  where  a  specific  set  of  remarkable  p^- 
sons  assembles,  week  after  week,  and  year  after 
year,  rather  to  meet  each  other  than  for  the 
sake  of  their  host.  The  habitues  of  sudi  a  bouse 
concede  to  each  other's  peculiarities,  understand 
each  other's  habits  and  interests,  and  a  general 
spirit  of  fusion  produces  an  even  surfiice  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  polish. 

At  the  close  of  five  years,  Sidney  HammoDd 
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nade  to  himscJf,  at  Taunton  House,  fiieocU 
and  aoquaintanceahips  of  the  most  promise 
ature.  Tolerated,  in  the  first  instuice,  in 
et,  as  a  gentlemanly  lad  hopelessly  in  love 
the  brilliant  Countess,  he  contrived,  by 
les,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  better 
an  of  those  whose  esteem  was  likely  to  do 
sorice.  An  admimble  listener,  he  had  a 
'  stage-laugh  at  the  service  of  those  who 
saed  to  be  entertaining ;  and  an  air  of  pitM- 
1  gravity  and  conviction  for  those  who 
nded  to  the  didactic.  It  vaa  part  of  his 
busiDessto  make  himself  better  acquEunted 
the  debate  of  the  night,  before,  than  even 
'■  whose  eloquence  had  taxed  therein  the 
Dce  of  the  reporters ;  and  often  was  he 
led  to  set  ^ht  an  honourable  member,  or 
i  lord,  Id  the  particulars  of  his  own 
:b.  Under  bu(^  circumstances,  it  needed- 
a  session  or  two  to  convert  him  into  "  a 
t  young  feUow"  till,  in  the  sequd,  he  was 
rnated,  among  the  bald-heads  and  grey- 
is  who  came  to  drivel  their  political  opinions 
ml  their  snarlinga  against  the  powers  that 
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were,  beside  the  tea-table  of  the  Countess  of 
of  Taunton — as  "  a  veiy  rising  young  man.'' 

Already  Ihe  first  step  upon  the  ladda  of  am- 
bition was  aooomplished  Sidney  Hammond's 
rapid  advance  in  the  estimation  of  her  set, 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  Countess,  because  be 
was  interesting  to  her  vanity,  rather  than  to  her 
affections.  Had  he  really  oocupied  the  place 
imagined  by  the  woild,  she  would  have  be^ 
proud  of  his  triumphs,  and  zealous  for  his  suc- 
cess in  life ;  but  as  *^  poor  Sidney"  oonstituted 
only  a  minor  portion  of  tlie  amusement  of  her 
day,  she  saw  no  further,  than  that  he  bored  him- 
self to  talk  politics  to  Lord  Taunton's  political 
associates,  in  ord^  to  blind  them  to  the  incon- 
gruity of  so  very  young  a  man  being  a  frequent 
intruder  into  their  confabulations. 

Constant,  meanwhile,  to  his  object,  Hammond 
diverged  neither  to  the  right,  nor  to  ^the  left; 
nor  did  he  ever  by  grasping  at  ^  shadows,  in 
attempting  to  extend  hik  connexions  in  the 
great  world  lose  hold  of  the  realities  of  Tsun- 
ton  House.  Thete^  he  met  aH  whom  it  was  es- 
sential to  him  to  meet;   and  aware  that  the 
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mteas  was  not  a  woman  to  be  contented  with 
ivided  homage,  «Dd  th^  the  "penevaanca 
lis  devotion  alone  effaced,  in  the  estimation 
he  heartlese  woman  of  the  world,  hia  defi- 
cies  of  birUi,  fortune,  and  feshion, — he 
beted  all  other  sources  of  advancemenL  In 
Taunton  set  he  must  either  "  Hve,  or  have 
ife." 

lie  matters  involving  his  future  political 
tence  were  now  ^proaching  to  a  crisis ;  far 
un&rtunate  King's  malady  had  declared  i^ 
—affording,  like  all  other  public  disasters, 
inds  for  venal  speculation.  A  regency  was 
linent.  The  Taunton  House  set  was  looking 
rard  to  the  inauguration  of  tlie  chief  of  its 
y,  and  Sidney  Hammond  to  the  crowning  of 
bopes,  by  promotion  to  a  place  on  his  Royal 
liness's  footstool 

fet,  even  the  restless  interest  he  could  not 
evince  in  the  question,  ^led  to  open  the 
i^blinded  eyes  of  the  Countess.  It  was 
I  her  usual  smile  of  coquetish  superiori^ 
t  she  murmured  the  name  of  "  poor  Sidney," 
h  noticing  with  what  eagerness  he  embraced 
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lalf  recovered  the  shock,  the  will  of  I^vi- 
!  frustrated  their  fiirther  views,  by  the  per- 
tstoratioD  of  the  afflicted  King, 
tlow  keenly  does  he  feel  my  disappoint- 
!"  was  the  secret  reflection  of  Lady  Tavm- 
iD  the  elongated  face  of  her  devoted  friend ; 
icaroely  a  wonian  of  her  acquaintance  but 
of  opinion,  that  the  ambitioiis  Countess 
be  almost  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the 
uis  for  which  she  had  been  supposed  a 
ilant,  by  the  tmtired  and  untirable  attacb- 
:  of  the  "  distinguished  yoimg  man,"  who 
ely  stirred  from  her  side, — the  most  fathftJ 
ig  the  &ithful  adherents  of  Taunton  House. 
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his  favour.  Nothing  discomposed  him  more 
n  the  apprehension  that  she  might  be  be- 
^ed  into  some  unbecoming  exhibition  of  her 
sioQ  before  he  had  attained  his  object,  and 
ued  his  promotion.  Hie  pronuEdng  young 
a  who  had  fixed  his  hopes  on  public  distinc- 
is,  dreaded  an  esclandre  as  much  as  the 
srest  prude  ! — 

rhou^  Hammond  had  never  entertained  an 
I  of  following  the  law  as  a  profession,  (his 
1  ten  thousand  pounds  inspiring  him  with 
^sions  to  a  less  thorny  avenue  to  the  temple 
une),  he  had  kept  his  terms,  and  still  resided 
he  Temple,  in  the  behef  that  this  sort  of 
Fessional  pretension  afforded  him  a  more  po> 
re  standing  in  the  eyes  of  offidal  men ;  and 
ing  the  intervals  of  his  visits  to  Taunton 
ide,  and  one  or  two  of  the  coimtry  houses  of 
intimates  of  its  noble  owner,  it  was  his  cus- 
I  to  retreat  into  this  sober  domicile,  and 
air,  by  a  few  months'  assiduous  study,  the 
ital  rav^es  produced  by  the  enervating 
its  of  a  life  of  do-nothingness. 
With  the  Countess,  meanwhile,  he  kept  up  a 
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regular  correspondeoce  ;  asuduously  supply 
the  Earl  those  anecdotes  of  London 
which  even  the  most  stagnant  moments 
metropolis  are  always  able  to  fiimish  I 
liveliest  condition  of  the  country ;  and 
Ladyship,  the  [deasiog  exdtement  produi 
high-flown  protestations,  "  full  of  sound  an 
signifying  nothing." 

It  was  towards  the  dose  of  one  of  the 
dious  intervals,  that  Sidney  Hammonc 
had  been  ^>ending  a  couple  of  dull  mot 
the  Temple  after  the  ezpintion  of  the  si 
season  and  the  Christmas  holidays,  was  g 
sufficiently  weary  of  1^  of  mutton,  and 
ciety  of  men  whose  conversational  powers 
lated  the  solidity  and  inelegance  of  Uiat  s< 
tial  fare,  began  to  look  forward  with  eager 
to  the  opening  of  the  Temple  of  his  divini 
was  indeed  justiflable  in  his  joy  at  the  Ta 
return  to  town.  With  such  a  French  i 
theirs, — such  a  cellar, — and  such  a  dininf 
— their  cl^ms  to  the  sympathy  of  th^ 
were  past  dispute. 

"  Another  dull  week,  and  they  wiD  be 
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led  "  poor  Sidney,"  as  he  took  his  way  to- 
ils St  James's  ^treet,  to  see  what  news  was 
e  coDected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brookes's; 

as  it  happened  to  be  Saturday,  he  had  the 
i&ction  of  acquainting  Sheridan  and  Burke, 
om  he  met  loun^ng  on  the  pav^  in  Pall 
I),  that  he  had  heard  from  Taunton  Castle, 
that,  on  the  25th,  their  friends  were  to  be 
own.  It  was  only  through  their  common 
ation  into  the  Taunton  set  that  he  was 
tUd  to  address  these  men,  whose  very  bow 
reyed  distinction. 

liough  incapable  of  emulating,  Hammond 
d  doubtless  appredate  the  Io%  elevation  of 
ight  and  feeling  characterizbg  the  master- 
its  of  a  par^  whose  more  ostensible  members 
e  heartless  and  fiivolous  as  himself.  With 
helpless  wonder  with  which  a  child  contem- 
es  such  a  structure  as  St  I^ul's,  or  a  school- 

the  majesty  of  the  Iliad,  he  regarded  the 
xsmanlike  and  thoughtful  policy  of  those 
re  steadfast  minds  to  whom  power  was  pre- 
is  as  a  means,  rather  than  as  an  end ;  recog- 
Qg,  without  deuring  to  ennoble,  the  inferiority 
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of  his  owa  pretensions.  Their  broadly-besedand 
nobly-aspiiing  ambition  stood  before  him  Eke  a 
mighty  pyramid,  m  whose  shadow  provinces  lie 
sheltered,  grounded  upon  eternal  foundations, 
and  tapering  to  the  sunshine  of  Heaven,— oom- 
pared  with  the  unstable  and  glittering  Chinese 
pagoda  typifying  his  own  interested  aspimigs. 
StiU,  he  knew  that  it  was  only  by  the  strength 
of  their  vigour  his  fragility  could  be  protected,— 
and  was  satisfied  that  he  could  not  moor  his 
skiff  of  vanity  too  closely  under  their  majestic 
ramparts. 

^^  How  much  more  pleasantly  have  I  shaped 
my  course,"  mused  Sidney  Hammond,  as  he  sat, 
skimming  the  morning  papers  the  following  da; 
over  his  coffee  and  rolls,  "  than  by  hamesang 
myself  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law,  like  Variey 
and  Wrangham,  and  others  with  whom  I  started 
in  life ;  and  who,  from  that  day  to  this,  have 
buried  themselves  in  books  and  business,  yet  are 
now  scarcely  beginning  to  earn  their  own  main- 
tenance ! — While  I  have  been  enjoying  all  that 
is  most  enjoyable  in  society,  those  feDows  have 
renounced  every  pleasure  or  enjoymrat  of  life ; 
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bii^tened,  perhaps,  by  remote 
litHiB  of  the  Bench  or  the  Woolsack,  and  a 
fcdet  surroTjnded  by  splay-footed  all^orical 
rtues  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But  what  tbra? 
ren  should  these  professional  prospmties  be 
entoally  attuned,  what  do  they  afford  to  com- 
nsate  the  waste  of  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  best 
ars  of  life, — the  only  years  worth  living, — with 
.  the  senses  in  their  bloom,  and  the  pulses  of 
istenoe  throbbing  with  intensity  of  enjoyment? 
Iiank  Heaven,  my  modest  competence  secured 
e  from  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  bread ;  and 
e  moment  a  man  works  for  the  mere  cake  of 
e,  he  is  piivil^ed  to  choose  his  own  pleasant 
ne  and  place  for  the  labour." 
Had  any  better  (or  worse)  genius  whispered 
that  moment  to  Sidney  Hammond  that  this 
odest  competence  might  comprise  the  utmost 
Aexit  of  his  worldly  provision,  and  that,  thou^ 
man  at  thirty  is  rich  with  five  hundred  a-year, 
man  of  fifty  ts  debarred  by  such  a  limitation 
'  income  from  all  the  happier  stabilities  of 
Fe, — in  the  wantonness  of  his  pride  he  would 
are  scouted  the  idea  that  bis  individual  merits 
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could  be  so  overlooked  by  the  disoemmetit  of 
destiny.  Courted  by  his  betters,  quoted  by  bis 
betters,  he  had  some  grounds  for  his  vain  con- 
viction that  he  had  attained  sufficient  notorietv 
to  be  sure  of  a  provision  on  the  accession  of  his 
party  to  power.  For  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that,  unsupported  by  family  connexion  or  F^- 
liamentary  influence,  his  claims  were  likely  to  be 
superseded  by  those  of  hundreds  of  intdligeat 
young  men  attached  by  collateral  threads  to 
the  party,  each  of  whom  exhibited  more  expe- 
rience or  aptitude  for  business  than  himseJf; 
and  that  the  pleasant  small-talker  of  a  din- 
ner-party, who  writes  piquant  articles  for  re- 
views and  is  tolerated  by  public  men  of  higher 
calibre  simply  as  somewhat  less  silly  than  the 
lordlings  of  ton, — ^is  at  a  prodigious  distance 
from  such  a  position  as  maintains  its  own 
groimd  amid  the  struggling  and  wrangling  ibr 
place  consequent  on  eveiy  change  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Even  the  expected  change,  however,  still 
remained  prospective;  and  if  he  contented 
himself  with  the  delay,  it  was  because  the  in- 
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in  was  to  be  spent  in  the  golden  palace  of 
Annida. 

3ut  while  indulging  over  the  break&st-table 
his  compassionate  soliloquy  touching  the 
tyrdom  of  his  fiiends  Varley  and  Wrang- 
I,  he  was  intemipted  by  the  aniTal  of  a 
>r  emitting  the  weU-known  scent  of  marb- 
le, indicating  as  plaioly  as  the  post-mark, 
.  it  orig^ted  in  the  boudoir  of  Taunton 
tie ;  and  with  his  usual  cold-blooded  ego- 
1,  Sidney  Hammond  allowed  it  to  remun 
pened  on  the  table-doth,  till,  by  a  patent 
uratus,  he  had  succeeded  in  boiling  to  half  a 
I  the  two  new-laid  eggs,  whose  preparation 
too  important  to  be  submitted  to  hands 
experienced  than  his  own; — then,  having 
irely  buttered  his  ^ppets  of  crisp  dry  toast, 
,  afler  the  discussion  of  the  last  morsel, 
ed  his  mouth  and  wiped  his  tiands,  he  pro- 
led  to  open  his  letter  as  coolly  as  if,  like  the 
its  of  butter  before  him,  it  had  been  carefully 

lie  utmc»t  he  anticipated  from  the  epistle 
a  commission  or  two  to  execute  for  the 
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Countess  previous  to  her  arrival  in  town :  the 
chair-cushions  of  her  opera-box  to  be  covered 
with  new  chintz ;  her  subscription  to  be  renewed 
at  Hookham's;  or  a  hint  of  expedition  vitti 
her  new  chariot  for  the  birth-day,  to  be  gm 
to  her  ooadunaker  in  Long  Acre.  For,  during 
her  Ladyship's  absence  from  town,  **  poor 
Sidney"  was  habitually  employed  to  fetch  and 
carry  for  the  lady  of  his  thoughts;  Lady 
Taunton  feding  intimately  convinced,  that  to 
bear  her  errands  from  one  baigain-shop  to 
another,  was  to  her  devoted  admirer  a  task 
more  acceptable  than  to  be  signing  deqxibhes 
in  Downing  Street,  or  calling  forth  the  dieers  of 
the  House  of  Commons ! 

On  opening  the  letter  in  question,  however, 
Hammond  perceived,  from  its  length  and  com- 
plexion, that  it  was  no  scribbled  catalogue  d 
commissions,  no  pr^ds  of  orders  to  Hendrie  to 
let  the  Hungaxy  Water  be  better  than  the  lasti 
or  reprimands  of  the  tardiness  of  Robert  and 
Boutaut.  It  was  far  more  deariy  and  distinrdy 
written  than  the  thousand  epistles  whidi,  in  the 
course  of  the   last  half-dozen  years,  he  had 
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aved  from  Lady  Taunton.  There  was  evi- 
oe  of  a  wdl-select«d  sheet  of  paper, — a  new 
, — nay,  even  of  a  rough  copy,  in  the  carefully 
ulated  epistle,  which  pretended,  nevertheless, 
flow  frcHn  the  heart  of  the  writer  to  that 
the  reader ;  and  which,  if  such  were  reaDy 

case,  indicated,  at  least,  that  for  any 
lanity  of  feeling  evinced  by  either  heart, 
f  rn^it  as  wdl  have  been  manu&ctured  out 
'ottland  stone. 

Although  I  am  satisfied,  my  dear  Sidney," 
te  lady  Taunton,  "  that  your  own  tact  and 
wledge  of  the  woiid  must  have  already  sug- 
«d  to  you  all  I  am  about  to  say,  yet,  lest 
r  feelings  should  be  tempted  to  overlook  the 
lonitions  of  your  graver  moments,  I  feel  it  a 
f  to  my 'family  and  myself  to  obsore,  that  I 

a  time  is  come  exacting  some  modification 
tir  inlimacy. 

You  are  well  aware  how  grateful  I  have 
r  fdt  towards  you  for  your  disinterested 
ndahip  for  the  Earl ; — a  friendship  which  has 
iced  you,  indeed,  to  sacrifice  many  moments 
the  dulness  of  oiu*  domestic  cirde,  which  you 
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might  have  passed  elsewhere  in  a  manno'  &f 
more  oonsonant  with  your  age.  But  a  period 
has  arrived^  when  to  persist  in  accepting  these 
sacrifices^  would  be  to  expose  our  intimacy  to  a 
peril  I  dare  not  adventure.  Since  you  quitted 
the  castle,  Harriet  (who  is  to  be  presented 
immediately  after  Easter)  has  been  emancipate 
from  the  school-room,  and,  for  some  weeks 
past,  has  made  her  appearance  in  our  cirde. 
I  need  not  tdl  you  that  the  first  object  in 
life  of  Lord  Taunton  and  myself,  is  to  see 
this  dear  giri  satisfactorily  established.  With 
her  fortune,  connexion,  and  attractions^  there  is 
every  reason  she  should  make  a  brilliant  aDiance ; 
and  since,  tcom  the  secluded  life  my  dau^ter 
has  led,  her  heart  will  natural^  be  more  opea  to 
the  influence  of  first  impressions  than  those 
of  other  girls  of  her  age,  I  am  doubly  called 
upon  to  be  careful  that  she  shall  receive  only 
such  as  are  likely  to  conduce  to  her  permanent 
advantage  in  life. 

**  With  these  views,  my  dear  Sidney,  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  perceive  that  your  contmued 
intimacy  in  the  femily  would  be  fraught  with 
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iger  for  us  all.  I^dy  Harriet  could  scarcely 
to  give  her  coofideDce  aud  affection  to  one 
fascinating  as  yourself,  whom  she  has  been 
ustomed  to  regard  as  the  bosom  friend  of  her 
GDtB;  and  for  whom,  I  greatly  fear,  she 
;ht  imbibe  a  partiality  more  than  likely  to 
ndiae  her  young  heart  for  the  prudential 
rriage  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  her  making 
:he  course  of  the  season. 
■Tin  Harriet  shall  be  settled  in  life,  there. 
'.,  I  have  to  request,  as  a  personal  favour 
'ards  Lord  Taunton  and  myself,  that  without 
ing  exceplioQ  at  any  alteration  you  may 
ceive  in  our  deportment,  you  will  cease  to 
^uent  our  house  in  the  familiar  manner 
lerto  so  agreeable  to  ua  all.  At  some  future 
ment,  1  trust  we  shall  meet  on  our  former 
ting ;  tin  when,  with  kindest  regards  from 
Eari,  believe  me,  ever,  my  dear  Sidney, 
cerely  yours, 

"L.  Taokton." 

A  sudden  plunge  on  a  winter's  night  into 
reezing  river,  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
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disagreeable  congelation  in  the  fiame  of  Sidner 
Hammond,  than  the  perusal  of  this  heardess 
epistle.  Lady  Taunton  pretending  to  exhibit 
the  solicitudes  of  a  motho*! — ^Lady  Taunton 
indulging  in  maternal  anxietyl  He  had  scarody 
patience  with  her  hypocrisy  1  From  first  to  last  | 
of  their  intimacy,  though  often  the  inmate 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  at  thdr  comitry  seats, 
as  well  as  their  daily  visitor  in  town,  he  had 
not  seen  Lady  Harriet  Bertie  half-ardozen  times, 
— so  little  had  she  been  admitted  to  share  the 
pleasures  of  society  of  her  parents.  Lady 
Taunton's  children  were  in  fact  the  creadon 
of  head-nurses  and  governesses.  Knowing  than 
to  be  watched  over  and  cared  for  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  a  thousand  a-year,  and  with  so  many 
abject  implements  at  her  disposal,  she  f^t 
exonerated  fit)m  the  vulgar  routine  of  pa- 
rental duties ;  and  the  Lady  Harriet,  of 
whose  interests  she  spoke  in  terms  so  tender, 
was  in  point  of  fact  almost  a  stranger  to  her 
mother ! 

Sidney  Hammond  remembered  having  met 
her  occasionally  sauntering  in  company  with  die 
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emess  and  the  younger  duldren,  among 
beautiful  shnibbmes  of  Taunton  Castle, 
had  noticed  her  ingenuous  countenance 
exquisite  complexion;  the  vdned  marble 
ber  temples, — the  delicate  lineaments  and 
inutive  head  proverbially  indicating  nobili^ 
origin.  As  she  raised  towards  him  her 
e  grey  eyes  from  beneath  their  fringe  c^ 
ilack  lashes,  he  had  sometimes  regretted  that 
uze  and  Watteau  had  not  possessed  so  fair 
odd  for  their  delicate  imaginings  of  shep.- 
leases  arrayed  Hke  marguiaes,  or  viarguises 
t  the  air  of  shepherdesses.  But  the  idea 
[naking  himself  acceptable  to  the  pretty 
inuiton  was  as  unlikely  to  enter  his  head, 
0  affect  terms  of  gaUantry  towards  a  wdl- 
ised  wax-doIL  Of  this,  Lady  Taunton  was 
rell  aware  as  himself;  and  she  must  conse- 
Qtly  have  ulterior  views  in  dismissing  him 
a  her  house  on  such  a  pret^t 
Vho  was  jeabus  of  him?  Certunly  not 
Earlt  Who  mistrusted  his  growing  as- 
iancy  over  the  mind  of  the  brOliant  Coun- 
?     Certainly  not  the  Earl !     Lord  Taunton 
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had,  firom  the  first,  sanctioned  the  intimacy,  and 
evinced  perfect  blindness  or  perfect  indifference. 
Convinced  that  he  was  sacrificed  to  some  un- 
known rival,  Sidney  Hammond  began  to  ex- 
perience, at  the  moment  of  his  dismissal  by 
the  haughty  woman  to  whom  the  world  bdieved 
him  all  in  all,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  some  disposition  to  attadi  importaooe  to 
her  preference.  The  result,  however,  of  aS 
his  indignation  and  all  his  repinings,  was  the 
disagreeable  consciousness  that  he  was  a  lost 
man;  and,  like  the  first  lost  man  victimized 
by  the  fi^ty  of  the  sex,  banished  for  ever  from 
his  terrestrial  paradise.  No  more  TaimtoD 
House  for  him, — ^no  more  Taunton  Castle  ;-- 
no  more  smiles  fix>m  the  Prince,  or  bow; 
firom  Grey,  or  nods  from  Sheridan  and  Fox ! 
For  he  now  knew  enough  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  Taunton  set,  to  be  aware  that 
a  star  once  fallen  firom  their  sphere,  its  place 
knew  it  no  longer; — ^that  a  man  was  either  one 
of  them,  or  nothing. 

AH  therefore  that  remained  for  him  was  to 
gather  together  the  three  hundred   and  fifij 
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nds  per  annum  still  remuning  of  his  ten 
isand  pounds,  retrench  his  expenses,  resume 
former  fiuniliarity  with  such  men  as  Varley 
Wrangham,  and  reattach  himself,  if  possi- 
to  the  scattered  hordes  of  Hammonds  from 
on  his  father  had  indulged  in  the  vanity  of 
Dguishiog  himself,  and  irom  whom  he  had 
ok  with  loathing  in  his  artificial  capacity  of 
m  of  fashion.  For  he  possessed  uncles  in 
nty,  and  cousins  in  Bloomsbury  and  Mary- 
le,  who  might,  under  his  present  embarrass- 
rircumstances,  prove  available, 
lit  was  this  all  the  opening  that  remained  ? 
moming  was  a  cheerless  one.  A  smalt, 
ly,  sflent  March  rain  came  down  so  imre- 
ngly,  as  to  appear  a  positive  atmosphere, 
:r  than  an  accidental  visitation ;  and  as 
)r  Sidney "  reclined  in  his  roomy  arm- 
before  the  fire,  in  those  often  contemned 
ibers  which,  now  that  his  prospects  in  life 
closed,  had  grown  suddenly  too  sumptuous 
xstly  for  his  means, — he  felt  sadly  out  of 
with  ^  hollowness  of  the  world,-^and 
ted  to  believe  that  all  was  over.     He,  the 
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most  heartless  ci  maakiiid,— he,  the  very  King 
or  Crown-prince  of  the  Surfitoes,  took  n&iff 
fix)m  his  follies  in  reviling  the  sdfishness  of 
sodety  and  the  c^tism  of  manldnd !  In  his 
irritation  at  finding  himself  a  dupe,  the  tool  of 
an  artful  woman,  he  wna  as  angiy  as 
though  he  had  not  intended  to  convert  her 
into  the  implement  of  his  ambition ; — as  angiyi 
in  short,  as  if  he  had  indulged  in  reoi  fedings  to 
be  outraged! 

With  the  genuine  spirit  of  his  dass,  however, 
his  first  object  was  to  conceal  fipom  others 
the  dovmfall  he  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self. Half  the  torture  of  misfortune  to  woHdhr 
people  consists  in  the  injuiy  to  thcar  sdf*loye ;  and 
the  apprehension  of  becoming  "  poor  Sidnev 
to  the  malicious  world,  inspired  him  with 
audacity  that  almost  suj^ed  the  place  d 
fortitude. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  allowing  edio  to  aDsiwer 
'*  ALL !''  in  reply  to  the  above  inquizy  ooo- 
ceming  the  sum  total  of  his  remaining  prospect 
he  argued  with  himself  that  though  superaimu- 
ated  for  professional  exertion, — though  too  late 
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law,  pfajsic,  or  divinity,  anny  or  navy, — one 
he  moat  important  avenues  to  social  jntw* 
ty  ms  stiQ  open :  he  might  make  an  inter- 
i  marriage  I — The  fact  of  his  decadetioe  was 
a  secret.  He  was  still  Sidney  Hammond 
rising  young  man;  and  instead  of  eco- 
j  and  nepotism, — seDit^  hii  phaeton  and 
vatiog  uncles  in  Bedford  Square,  he  would 
out  for  a  rich  infe !  Tbc9«  was  notiiing 
ading  in  suc^  a  propositioQ.  Everywhere 
in  England,  mairiage  is  a  matter  "  dealt 

by    attorneyship;"    and    why  be    more 
ate  in    bis    sentiments  on    such    a  point 

the  collected  millions  of  the  contin^t  ? 
s  there  be  heiresses  in  the  worid,  it  is  written 
tttey  must  be  soi^t  in  marriage;  and 
ere  doing  them  an  injury  to  suppose  that, 
je  superflni^  of  their  affluence,  they  are 
lisposed  to  make  a  disinterested  match, 
t  the  dose  of  these  cogitations,  Sidney 
imond  rose  from  his  chfur,  and  discovered 
he  first  time,  that  the  looking-^lass  over 
mantf^piece  was  cloudy  and  of  inferior 
ity;  so  little  was  he  satisfied  with  the 
US 
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review  of  his  foroeSi  previous  to  opening  his 
new  campaign.  For,  alasl  the  face  r^ected 
before  hinii  was  no  longer  the  fine,  open,  manly 
countenance,  with  which  he  had  first  entatd 
the  gates  of  Taunton  House.  He  now  dis- 
cerned certain  puckering  near  the  eyes,  almost 
amounting  to  crows'  feet ;  and,  as  weQ  as  the 
imperfect  light  of  that  heinously  rainy  day  per- 
mitted him  to  ascertain,  could  almost  have  sworn 
that  one  or  two  silv^  fibres  had  inserted 
themselves  (perforce  of  nights  spent  at  loo  and 
pharoah  in  the  Taunton  set)  into  the  jett) 
whiskers  forming  an  ebony  firame  to  the  fine 
oval  of  his  face. 

His  task  as  a  fortune-hunter  woiild  only  bo 

a 

the  more  laborious !  But  the  hope  of  fencing 
the  sneers  of  society  and  of  rising  superior 
to  the  consequences  of  Lady  Taunton's  ingrati- 
tude, nerved  his  courage  to  confix>nt  the  labours 
of  Hercules ! — 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Before  he  made  up  his  mind  in  what  tone 
"Cf^y  to  the  insolent  letter  of  the  Countess,  he 
sed  carefully  in  review  the  eligibilities  as 
ife  presented  by  the  various  women  of  fortune 
his  acqufuntance.  Sodety  has  always  its 
L  widows  and  wealthy  heiresses, — each  usuaDy 
vided  with  some  draw-back,  formii^  a  bane 
lost  past  relief  of  the  golden  antidote  of 
vm  potalnle ;  and  both  in  and  out  of  the 
inton  set,  Sidney  Hammond  collected  for 
iew  a  guttering  phalanx,  each  more  or  less 
cient  for  his  purpose. 

Fhere  was  the  young  Baroness,  Lady  Chester- 
itreet. — But  she  was  too  well  versed  in  the 
steries  of  society,  not  to  regard  with  mistrust 
sudden    alienation    from  the    feet   of  the 
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Countess  of  Taunton.  There  was  Miss  Mad- 
ingly,  with  twenty  thousand  a  year ; — but  sk 
had  too  many  rich  men-of-business  about  ha:,coD- 
nected  with  the  mercantQe  origin  of  her  fortune, 
not  to  be  fonder  of  investing  her  savings  in  the 
public  funds,  than  in  the  gratitude  of  the  hand- 
somest or  most  agreeable  man  in  ezistenoe. 
There  was  the  widow  Penshurst,  whose  diamirnds 
formed  a  sort  of  galaxy  in  the  ground-tao'  at 
the  opera;  but  she  had  already  been  the  victiiD 
of  an  interested  marriage.  There  was  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Claridge,  —  but  i«r 
avarice  was  more  than  proportionate  to  her 
prodigious  jointure. 

On  second  thoughts^  Sidney  HamiiK»d 
determined  to  moderate  his  views  on  the  score 
of  property,  and  extend  them  as  r^arded  fo- 
sonal  attractions.  No  occanon,  because  he 
wished  to  marry  well,  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
a  monster!  In  such  a  case,  Lady  Taunton 
would  still  maintain  her  advantage  over  him. 
In  such  a  case,  he  should  as  decidedly  become 
"  poor  Sidney,"  and  be  sacrifioed  to  the  wits 
and  caricaturists  of  the  Taunton  set,  as  by 
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naiotng  a  peeviih,  ditt^pointed  baoheika-  in 
I  Temple  chamben  I 

The  final  result  of  the  oogititions  of  that 
ay  day,  was  a  visit  the  day  foQovring  to  a  cer- 
D  Mr.  Hardingston,  residetit  in  Hari^  Street; 
a  wealthy  mercbut,  grey  as  Polontus  but 
newhat  wiser,  who,  like  Pdonius,  rejoiced  in 
oe  &ir  daughter  whom  he  loved  passing 
D."  Having  no  maiden  sister  or  gouvemaiUe 
look  lAtr  the  said  &ir  and  motheriess  daug^- 
,  Sidn^  Hammond  could  do  no  more  than 
TC  a  catd.  For  LoiuBa  Hardingston  received 
manm^  vimtors ;  and  thou^  on  his  intnx- 
Btioa  to  her  at  a  baQ  at  the  house  of  an 
inent  banker  some  weeks  befin^  he  had  been 
ited  by  the  fether  to  improve  the  acquamt^ 
X,  there  was  something  so  little  attractive  to 
0,  at  tiiat  time,  in  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  ^1 
h  fifly  or  dxty  thousand  pounds  and  as  much 
ire  in  prospect,  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
unton  set  and  was  never  likely  to  be  heard  of 
the  order  of  lodety  whidi  he  presumed  to 
1  the  world,— that  he  had  refiained  fiom  pro* 
Ingby  the  hint. 
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But  now,  a  diange  was  oome  oy«r  the  ^irit  of 
his  dream ;  or  rathor,  from  a  dream,  he  had  pro- 
gressed into  realities;  and  right  ^ad  was  the 
discomfited  minion  of  Taunton  House  when,  a 
few  days  after  his  pilgrimage  to  Ultima  Maryle- 
bone,  he  received  an  invitation  to  dinner  from 
the  substantial  city  man  he  had  hitherto  treated 
so  cavalierly. 

One  of  the  many  symptoms  that  Hammond 
was  in  reality  what  we  have  described  him,  a 
child  of  the  century,  was  the  flexibility,  or  rather 
plasticity  of  his  character. — ^Reed  to  the  veiy 
pith,  he  could  not  only  b^id  to  the  storm,  but 
accommodate  himself  to  all  possible  variations  of 
atmosphere ;  and  before  the  world  was  cogni- 
zant of  his  ignominious,  exit  from  the  Taunton 
set,  he  had  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  another, 
which  might  be  described  as  its  very  antipodes. 

At  the  house  of  John  Hardingston,  Esq.,  M.F. 
of  Harley  Street  and  Great  St  Helen's,  the  dis- 
carded adventurer  was  welcomed  as  a  man  of 
fashion  and  fortune,  deigning  to  stoop  firom  bis 
sphere,  in  favour  of  a  house  presided  over  bv 
one  of  the  handsomest  girls  in  London ;  and  on 
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B  dxf  at  his  first  dinner  with  his  intended 
her-in-law,  the  rest  of  the  party,  consisting  of 
0  country  baronets  with  their  females,  and 
D  or  three  wealthy  hankers  with  theirs, 
i^ianged  signiScant  glances  with  Louisa,  on 
ddng  the  attention  paid  her  by  a  person^ 
ose  name  invaded,  with  such  far  from 
unable  iteration,  the  paragraphs  of  the  Monti' 
'  Post,  as  dining  with  earls,  and  frequenting 
:  balls  of  duchesses.- — For  this  hum-drum 
de,  the  highly-polished  manners  of  Sidney 
immond,  and  the  conversational  tact  acquired 
talking  only  with  and  for  the  best  sodety, 
^sessed  peculiar  charm.  Sidney  Hammond 
s  precisely  a  h^ros  de  roman  for  the  horizon 
Harley  Street.  A  gay  captain  of  the  guards, 
y  would  have  repudiated  as  frivolous, — a 
kless  lordling,  as  a  rou^, — ^but  Sidney,  who 
«red  into  political  discussions  with  as  capable 
air  as  the  gravest  owl  of  them  aQ, — Sidney, 
.0  could  quote  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke, 
dited  and  pure  from  the  fountain-head,  com- 
inded  general  attention. 
From  none  more  than  from  poor  Louisa, — 
H  3 
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Miss  Hardingston  wits  a  giri  of  elegant  miiid 
and  timid  disposition,  who,    having  lost  ber 
mother  at  an  early  age,  was  educated  at  one  of 
those  first-rate  '^establishments"  where  ha]f-a> 
dozen  damsels  of  family  and  fortune  are  receded 
at  the  separate  cost  which  would  maintain  the 
whole  half  dozen  dsewhere ;  and  having,  in  this 
nursery  of  ekdusivism,    contracted    intimades 
inspiring  a  taste  for  aristocratic  distinctions,  it 
necessarily  foHowed,    that  when    required,  af 
eighteen,  to  assume  the  head  of  her  fistther^s 
establishment,    she    was    disagreeably  startled 
to  find  herself  placed  below  the  levd  of  her 
former  associates4 — It  was  no  fiiult  of  her^s  that 
the  tone  of  her  father's  city  fiiends  was  less  r^ 
fined  than  she  had  been  prepared  to  expect 
Louisa  had  been  required,  for  the  last  twehe 
years,  to  cultivate  tastes  and  pretensions  beyond 
her  sphere ;  and  during  the  first  few  months  of 
her  sojourn  at  home, — ^a  home  which  her  fath^s 
peremptory  occupations  in  the  city,  eight  hours 
of  the  day,  rendered  solitary  enough  for  the  pro- 
motion of  serious  reflection, — could  not  forbear 
regretting  that  she    had  been  racouraged  to 
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idu^  in  Bocaal  ambittoiu  nerer  likefy  to  be 

alized. 

Mr.  HardiAgBton's  mtimates,  on  the  other 
ind,  were  people  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
tive  bosineBS  of  Bfe  to  take  much  heed  of  hia 
ughUr.  On  flnditig  her  so  grave,  tiiey  con- 
ided  her  to  be  sh; ;  and  on  hearing  the  com- 
aata  aC  their  wivee  and  daughters  that  she  was 
iae  latfy,  replied  that  she  was  young  enough 

mrad,  and  would  know  better  a  few  years 
nee. 

So  ingratiating  a  person  as  Sidney  Hammond, 
B  consequent  a  most  agreeable  accession  to 
'  society ;  and  Louisa  was  delighted  to  con- 
se  with  one  famiHtu*  with  most  of  her  early 
nds,  and  habituated  to  thdr  habits; — like 
self,  preferring  Italian  musio  to  Eo^^h  g^ees ; 
sed  like  herself  in  foreign  literature,  and  de- 
ed to  the  dulce  rather  than  the  u^  of  life. 
i  new  {M-etendant  to  her  favour  was  too  weQ 
Astomed  to  address  himself  to  the  foibles  of 
se  over  whom  he  desired  to  obtun  an  ascen- 
cy,  not  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages 

thus  possessed.     Nor  was  it  alone   to   the 


I    I 
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weaknesses  of  Louisa's  character  that  he  hid 
siege.  On  perceiving  Miss  Hardingston's  dis- 
taste for  the  joviality  of  the  noisy  city  beaux  who 
resorted  to  her  father's  house^  in  defoenoe  to 
this  sensitive  gentleness,  Hammond  affected  in 
his  new  sphere  an  aknost  poetical  refinan^at  of 
delicacy  and  reserve.  Instead  of  pressing  his 
attentions  upon  the  heiress,  he  pointedly  marked 
his  respectful  deference  by  confining  his  assidui- 
ties to  her  &ther ;  and  chose  that  she  should 
.  form  her  estimate  of  his  conversation  as  ad- 
.  dressed  to  others,  rather  than  to  herself. 

This  species  of  manoeuvre  seldom  fails  of  suc- 
cess with  a  young  and  timid  girL  In  this  con- 
viction that  the  fitshionable  Sidney  Hammond 
did  not  consider  her  worthy  his  attention^ 
Louisa  became  only  the  more  ambitious  of 
obtaining  it.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
tried  to  please ;  and  great,  indeed,  was  her  joy 
and  triumph  on  his  devoting  half  an  hour  to 
her,  to  whom  he  had  already  determined  to 
devote  his  future  life. 

To  obtain  admission  into  the  society  fre- 
quented by  the  Hardingstons  was  no 
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T  to  one  so  well  estaUiahed  in  the  world  as 
Taunton's  preux  chevalier;  and  it  con- 
I  additional  distinction  on  Louisa's  debut, 
wherever  she  went,  to  whatever  hum-drum 
or  homely  parties,  she  was  followed  by  one 
e  personal  qualifications  were  estimated  by 
3und  her  as  of  so  high  an  order. 
it  that  the  ambitious  mind  and  shallow 
of  Hammond  were  thoroughly  pre-en- 
ed,  he  could  not  but  have  been  touched  by 
^TBcefiil  loveliness  of  the  girl  he  was  pre- 
nined  to  victimize,  and  impressed  by  the 
merit  of  the  circle  to  which  he  was  thus 
mitaDy  introduced.  Among  the  Pariia- 
ary  men  belonging  to  Hardingston's  so- 
there  prevailed  a  tendency  to  practicalism^,''' 
rigin  of  the  sect  of  the  Utilitarians  that  has 
sprung  up,  very  different  from  the  brilliant, 
frothy  speculativeness  of  his  former  friends, 
monied  world  into  which  he  had  fallen,  as 
antipodes  of  the  iashionable  world  from 
1  he  was  ejected,  exhibited  a  less  polished 
ce,  but  boasted  a  more  sohd  substantiality, 
were  given  up  to  materialism ;  but  the 


I, 
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eajoymente  of  TaimtoH  House  seemed  to  (fepend 
en  capfictotffi  stmcAdiie  from  ^thont ;  of  Haifci 
Sti^ety  rspCfa  inheretit  ocmifort.  Ai&ODg  the 
Han&igtton  tribe  he  had  to  aljme  Fr^ 
oodceiy  and  pharaoh, — ^for  which  capital  wines 
and  excellent  whist  weie  a  satisfiMStcxy  sahsd- 
tute;  and  if  his  evenings  w69Pe  now  less  eidi?e&ed 
by  brilfiant  sallies^  there  was  no  pretension  to 
wit»  and  consequently  less  ride  of  Mure. 

But  unfoitunately,  though  agreeably  surprised 
in  the  tone  of  the  society  on  whidi  he  had 
ingrafted  himself,  Sidney  Hammond  had  drunk 
too  deep  of  the  cup  of  Ciroe,  to  retaiB  any 
pretension  to  pure  and  natural  tastes.  Amid 
these  matter-of-fact  people,  he  langdshed  ftr 
the  brilliant  artificiality  of  Taunton  House ;  and 
^iriiile  all  other  eyes  were  captivated  by  the 
youthful  bvehness  of  Louisa  Hardingston, 
longed  to  re-feshion  her  appearance,  and  reform 
her  timid  simpfidty,  so  as  to  render  her  "  pR> 
sentable''  to  those  among  whom  he  Mt  that,  with 
such  a  wife,  he  might  become  acceptable  as  efver. 

'^  As  a  married  man,''  thought  he,  (after  an 
evening  spent  with  the  graceful  giri,  in  whose 
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he  fended  be  bad  detected  tn  exiveenon 
^Kcned  bufc decided  petSereaoe) — "m  a  man 

idisbed  in  life  by  a  prosperous  marriage, 
1  TiBntoD  win  be  u  weJl  fdeaacd  «s  enr  to 

rdnge  in  my  company  froib  tbe  neglect  of 
vife  and  fiunfly.  Evtax  tbat  woman, — tivea 
1  Tauntont — wben  she  6od8  I  am  not  dis- 
ci to  resent  her  treache^,  and  tbat  sbe  baa 
urther  pretext  for  impertinence  in  tbe  danger 
ay  society  to  ber  daughter*  wiH  be  enchanted 
vdoome  bade  tbe  patient  victim  of  ber 
ns  and  caprices  y^^-tiie  only  inan,  as  sbe  bas 
1  assured  me,  wbo  thoroughly  understands 

and  who,  I  flatter  myself,  is  not  without 
share  in  establishing  the  reputation  of  her 
y  coterie  1*' 

ucb  were  the  honourable  intentions  of  tbe 
mplisbed  gendeman,  to  dwell  upon  whose 
ten  avowals  of  admirationj  and  exprea^ve 
ices  of  tenderness,  poor  Louisa  Hardingston 
Aed  BO  many  hours  of  ber  sleepless  ni^ts : 
lianldiig  Heaven  for  the  good  fortune  which, 
d  the  prosaic  tenor  of  her  life,  had  brought 
acquainted  with  a  man  of  such  ingratiating 
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mannss,  such  honourable  seotunaits,  s 
suits  and  habits  so  refined  and  so  congei 
her  own  1 

For  how  is  inexperienced  dghteen  t 
its  guard  against  the  cruel  ^>edousne 
Man  of  the  Day  ?— 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ixTY  years  fflnce,  what  is  termed  the  seatoD 
in  and  ended  two  months  earlia-  than  in  our 
time ;  but  one  of  the  distinctions  between 
King's  party  and  the  Prince's,  consisted  in 
fact  that  the  adherents  of  the  latter  re> 
led  till  the  lice's  birth-day,  the  1 2th  of 
list ;  while  the  votaries  of  Windsor  Castle 
speared  from  London  on  the  Kii^s  birth- 
the  4th  of  June. 

ady  Taunton,  accorduigly,  was  amoi^  the 
t  to  rejoin  the  beau^monde ;  nor  was  it 
he  end  of  April  that  the  fashionable  journals 
in  to  teem  with  paragraphs  in  honour  of  the 
beauty,  Lady  Harriet  Bertie,  who,  even  in 
terie  far  from  propitious  to  j^riish  triumphs, 
manded  universal  homage.  I^ady  Harriet 
said  to  be  the  prettiest,  sprighUiest,  and 
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most  taking  Htde : 
lists  of  coquetry ; 
and  conquests  en 
she  had  danced  b 
House.  A  &w  I 
the  nince,  in  hei 
at  the  height  of  tl 
So  cbannii^  i 
Taunton  House  i 
ble  tba  aheenoe 
mond ;  and  deeply 
fied,  could  he  b 
vtre  at  the  troufa 
come  of  him.  Ol 
absence,  the  gnat 
truth ; — that  he  b 
sacrifice  to  propric 
ton  on  tiie  dilrtit 
advantageous  settl 
thefemily  was  si 
few  persons  who  I 
and  keep  the  oon 
quiring  "what  hi 
Mr.  Hammond  th 
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informed  by  the  Counteu, 
Iney"  being  "hard  up"  and 
Tor  money,  was  payii^  his  ad- 
dtf  heiKm. 

result  of  his  efforts  to  defy  the 
>f  lady  TBUnton.    For  diere  is 

reta£ation  on  the  part  of  the 
themselves  out  of  their  sphere, 

the  contumdy  of  the  great, 
ittempts  to  repique   those  by 

they  have  heta  piqued,  only 
iirther  impertinence;  and  Sid- 
amimg  all  his  mistakes,  was 
iken,  than  in  supposing  that  his 
•tber  would  awaken  the  sensi- 
lard-'hearted    high-priestess    of 

)  influence  in  Harig  Street  was 
Teasing.  When  he  made  his 
was  welcomed  with  a  sUent 
uent  than  words  j  and,  at  ^e 
reeks'  intimacy,  almost  to  his 
it0d  l^  old  Hardii^ton,  *'  to 
es  of  a  morning,  BDd  practise 
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duets  with  Louisa," — a  distinction  which,  be 
was  weQ  aware,  was  conceded  to  no  other 
young  man.  It  is  true  that  when  he  profited 
by  this  unexpected  permission,  Louisa  had  been 
careful  to  surround  herself  with  two  or  three  of 
her  young  female  friends,  on  pretence  of  getting 
up  some  choruses  from  Paesiello's  new  opera. 
But  she  might  have  spared  herself  these  pre- 
cautions against  a  t^te-a^tite.  Her  own  femi- 
nine reserve  was  a  perfect  panoply  against  ali 
fi'eedom  of  address ;  *'  just  as  (according  to  the 
remark  of  an  old  English  writer)  the  Muses,  ir. 
a  state  of  nudity,  have  a  decent  and  imposing 
deportment,  while  Venus,  though  chaiged  with 
draperies,  retains  the  air  of  the  goddess  of 
voluptuousneiss."  Even  when  exposed  by  her 
father  to  the  impassioned  dedarations  of  h^r 
admirer.  Miss  Hardingston,  by  the  influence  of 
her  manners,  contrived  to  delay  the  dedaraticn 
of  his  attachment. 

But  why  should  Louisa  Hardingston,  ti> 
whom  Sidney  Hammond's  attentions  were  k 
acceptable,  desire  to  delay  the  declaration  of  hL^ 
attachment?     Was  the  girl,  so  simple-heart^^ 
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SO  chaste  of  thought,  becoming  susceptible 
the  coquetries  acquired  by  Lady  Harriet 
de  in  the  meretricious  atmosphere  of  Taun- 
House? 

Uas  !  poor  Louisa  had  &r  deeper,  and  more 
ifiil  motives  for  her  conduct  1  Already,  the 
rt  of  that  gentle  girl  had  been  tortured  by  a 
:  lesson  in  the  scienoe  of  worldliness.  Though 
imgly  surrounded  by  the  prosperities  and 
ered  by  the  dearest  affections  of  life,  there 
Id  not  exist  a  more  unhappy  creature  1  The 
infill  vexations  arising  from  disappointment 
the  nature  of  her  father's  society  as  com- 
ed  with  her  more  sanguine  anticipations, 
'e  wholly  mei^;ed  in  grief  of  a  more  serious 
lire. 

[t  was  about  a  month  after  the  introduction 
Sidney  Hammond  to  her  father's  house,  that 
'.  night,  on  returning  from  a  ball,  during  the 
ater  portion  of  which  her  admirer  had  re- 
imed  stationary  by  her  side,  Mr.  Hardingston 
niptly  acquainted  her  with  the  permission  he 
d  volunteered  to  his  young  friend  to  become 
[Doming  viffltor  at  the  house. 
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**  I  am  Sony  to  hear  it,  dear  papa,''  vas 
Louisa's  mild  reply;  presuming,  for  the  first 
time»  to  differ  in  opinicm  from  her  &dier. 

"  And  why  sorry  ?"  retorted  Mr.  HardingstoD, 
^  I  trusted,  Louisa,  that  you  had  too  much 
sense  to  affect  the  hypocritiGal  prudery  of  your 
sex.  You  certainly  appeared  quite  as  wdl 
pleased  to-nigfat  to  retain  him  all  the  eveoingb? 
your  side,  as  &e  did  to  remain  thane." 

''I  was  pleased.  In  the  midst  iji  a  party  of 
two  hundred  people,  he  could  not  be  more  viM 
me,  or  nearer  to  me  than  I  desired.  But  ooik 
sidering  that  I  have  no  cAaperofi,^--considenBg 
the  remarks  that  might,  p^hs^,  be  made  on 
Mr.   Hammond's  visits  here  during  your  ab* 


sence — " 


**  What  the  devil  signify  the  renaarks  of  the 
world,  since  you  are  to  be  man  and  wifef 
cried  Mr.  Hardingston. 

'<  But  is  it  so  sure  that  we  ore  to  be  nun 
and  wife  ?"  rejoined  his  daughter.  "  Mr.  Ham- 
mond has  never  hazarded  even  a  hint  of  pro- 

posals." 

•'  Simply  for  want  of  ap  opportun^.    How 
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tohazsodsuch  a  lunt,  uolees  you  meet  ebe- 
e  than  in  parties  of  two  hundred  peo}de7  Itia 
bis  express  purpose  I  have  invited  him  here." 
My  dear  &tber,"  remcmsbated  Louisa,  in- 
BSsiUy  surprised. 

It  is  for  this  express  purpose,  I  say,  I  have 
ed  him  here  I"-— reiterated  l/ix.  Hardingston, 
Qy.  —  "It  is  probably  my  jnesenoe  that 
urasses  him.  Wlien  be  seea  you  here 
»  rooToing,  alone  and  at  his  ease,  his  ieel- 
wiU  influence  him  to  make  the  ]»oposala  I 
loveiing  on  his  tips." 

I  would  mudi  rather  hear  them  without 
previous  effort  on  our  part  to  bring  him  to 
sEplanatdon/'  rephed  Louisa,  with  dignity. 
xrtainly  hope,  nay  believe,  that  Mr.  Ham- 
d  likes  me.  But  thsn  may  be  a  tiiousand 
3ns,  a  thousand  obstacles,  which  deter  him 
1  offering  me  his  hand." 

I  hope  not,  Lousa." 

I  have  sometimes  &Dded  bim  evm  point- 
carefiil  to  avoid  committing    himself  by 
thing  amountiDg  to  a  dedaraticm  of  attach* 
it,"  added  Miss  Hardingston. 


IT   '■  •".! 
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^*  Then  you  must  be  active  in  making  him 
overcome  his  hesitation  ?"  cried  her  fiithar  with 
impetuosity. 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  promise  thaty  papa.  Should 
he  propose  to  me,  I  freely  acknowledge  that 
I  should  cheerfully  accept  Mr.  Hammond  for  a 
husband.  But  I  will  never  take  the  smallest 
step,  or  breathe  the  slightest  word,  with  the 
view  of  hastening  his  advances." 

^^  But  I  tell  you  you  must  /"  was  the  vdieoieDt 
rejoinder  of  Mr.  Hardingston.  "  You  must 
and  shalL"  Louisa .  was  silent.  She  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  addressed  by  her  &ther  in  so 
peremptory  a  tone ;  and,  for  a  moment,  almost 
fancied  him  excited  by  wine. 

"I  repeat  to  you,  Louisa,"  persisted  he, 
^that  unless  you  can  surprise  this  man  into 
offering  you  his  hand,  you  are  lost !" 

"Surprise  him? — Lost?" — fisdntly  repeated 
poor  Louisa,  in  increasing  terror. 

"It  is  time  we  came  to  a  serious  explana- 
tion," said  Mr.  Hardingston,  after  opening  the 
drawing-room  door,  to  ascertain  that  no  offi- 
cious waiting-woman   was  loitmng  without. — 


^ 
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It  is  time  we  understood  each  other.  You 
xy  yourself  a  great  personage,  Louisa — you 
icy  yourself  rich  and  independent ;  and  affect 
licades  of  sentiment  and  refinements  of  taste, 
Jl-suited  perhaps^  to  the  possession  of  wealth 
d  independence, — but  ~in  your  case,  wholly 
t  of  place.  X  am_a  ruined  man,  Iiouisa  Har- 
igston.  For  this  year  past,  it  has  been  a 
Hcult,  almost  an  imposnble  effort  to  me  to 
ep  up  the  decent  appearances  of  life.  It  is  for 
or  sake,  chiefly,  I  have  made  the  endeavour. 
I  find  myself  reduced  to  be^ary  at  the 
ry  moment  of  my  daughter's  introduction  into 
i,  was  a  trial  beyond  my  courage.  Let  me  only 
:  you  settled  in  life,  in  the  s}diere  to  which  I 

long  considered  you  entitled,  and,  for  my 
are,  I  am  content  to  fall." 
"  My  dear,  dear  father !"  exdaimod  LouiBa,  on 
lom  the  intelligence  thus  abruptly  conveyed  pro- 
iced  so  startling  an  effect,  that  for  some  moments 
e  was  incapable  of  utterance, — "  if  indeed  this 
nible  announcement  be  not  an  ordeal  you' have 
vised  to  try  my  strength  of  mind — if  indeed  you 
e  a  ruined  man — for  the  sake  of  heaven — ^for  all 

VOL.  n.  I 
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our  sakes — let  us  resign  ourselves  to  the  worst, 
and  meet  our  destiny  with  fortitude.  The 
efforts  to  whidi  you  allude,  can  only  serve  to 
aggravate  the  evil.  If  we  must  be  poor, 
let  us  be  pow  with  courage.  Above  all,  let 
us  not  incur  the  disgrace,  the  crime  of  en- 
deavouring to  inveigk  others  into  sharing  our 
revwses/* 

"It  was  just  this  sort  of  girlish  romance 
I  expected  from  you,  Louisa !  The  apprehm* 
sion  of  such  Quixotism  has  hitherto  determmed 
me  to  conceal  from  you  the  state  of  my  affiain. 
Thank  heaven  I  know  somewhat  too  much 
of  the  world  to  listen  to  your  absurd  ajguments. 
Be  assured  that  though  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Hardingston,  the  rich  merchant,  is  surrounded 
by  admirers,  the  daughter  of  Hardingston  the 
beggar  would  be  left  friendless  and  unnoticed- 
As  to  any  hope  of  your  marriage  under  such 
circumstance^-" 

"  If  Mr.  Hammond  really  entertain  for  me 
the  affection  you  suppose,""  interrupted  his 
daughter,  with  spirit,  ^*  our  change  of  fortone 
would  have  little  influence  over  his  feelings.     U 
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i,  heaven  forbid  I  should  owe  his  attentions 
deception.  I  entreat,  dear  papa,  whatever 
irse  you 'may  h<dd  towards  oth««  and  the 
■ii,  do  not,  do  not  mislead  the  man  whom 
1  wish  to  call  your  son  1" 
\.  bareh  laugh  accompanied  the  ironical  re- 
d  Mr.  Hardingston,  to  whom  the  criti- 
situation  of  bifi  affairs  had  been  too  long 
liliar  to  produce  on  his  mind  the  exiting 
ct  which  the  exposure  exercised  over  that  of 


'You  must  hare  a  better  opinion  of  Ham- 
id  than  I  have  of  him,  or  any  other  human 
ig,"  said  he,  "  if  you  suppose  him  capable  of 
lity  to  the  daughter  of  a  bankrupt.  Do 
shake  your  head,  my  dear  Louisa, — I  have 
d  the  strength  of  woHdly  friendships  1     On 

first  derangement  of  my  affairs,  produced 
the  mercantile   crisis    which    disotganised 

whole  commercial  world  two  years  ago, 
ad  recourse  to  what  are  termed  '  my  friends ;' 
ay  of  whom  had  been  made  so  by  benefits 
ferred,  all  of  whom  had  invariably  {»%tended 
greatest  zeal  for  my  service.     Yet  not  one 
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of  them  came  forward !  They  had  adTioe  to 
offer,  but  no  assistance.  Fortmiatdy,  my  ]vos- 
pects  brightened ;  and  I  took  care  "to  annouDoe 
them  as  &r  brighter  than  they  really  were,  in 
order  to  prolong,  to  the  last  possible  momeDt, 
my  chances  of  redemption.  Even  when  I  dis- 
covered that  all  was  lost,  and  could  calcuhte 
to  a  year — ^a  month — a  week — ^the  momait 
when  the  wreck  of  my  fortunes  must  be  ap- 
parent to  the  whole  wcMrld,  I  kept  a  firm  &ce,— 
determined  that,  in  the  interval,  no  renewal 
of  weakness  should  betray  my  position  till  I 
had  secured  a  happy  maniage  for  my  ooh 
daughter." 

"Your  first  thought,  then,  in  your  misfor- 
tunes, was  to  separate  me  firom  you  for  ev^  f 
exdsdmed  Louisa.  "  Dearest  fath^ !  it  b  now 
only  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  begin  to  entettain 
hopes  of  being  of  use  and  comfort  to  you.  So 
far  from  desiring  to  accelerate  an  explanation 
with  Sidney, — so  fieur  fi^m  desiring  to  become 
hiswife,-ani  wish  is  to  remain  with  you.-*) 
sustain  you  in  your  reverses,  and  solace  your 
declining  years !" 
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"  RoDoance,  romance  I  mere  folly  and  aU 
rdity !"  cried  'Mr.  Hardingston,  impatiently, 
rius  sort  of  thing  sounds  plausibly  on  the 
ge,  and  reads  weQ  in  a  novel ;  but,  in  pomt 
^aia  matter-of-fikct,  can  you  not  see,  Louisa, 
it — as  a  ruined  man,  without  an  establish- 
ut, — without  a  home — a  daughter  would  be  a 
nfiil  incumbrance,  increasing  my  discomfort  ? 
<,  DO  I  child !  you  must  marry  !  I  had, 
iwn,  begun  to  entert^  misgiviogs  concerning 
!  possibility  of  such  a  blessing.  For  the  ra^ 
yeal  to  my  friends  has  never  been  forgotten ; 
i  the  more  cautious  of  them  survey  with 
strustfiil  eyes  the  evidences  of  my  renewed 
>sperity.      When,  therefore,  Hammond  made 

admiration  manifest,  I  did  my  utmost  to 
Murage  his  addresses.  He  has  lived  too 
npletely  out  of  our  mercantile  circles  to  have 
!  slightest  suspidon;  and,  having  once 
ide  his  declaration  in  form,  it  will  be  too  late 

him  to  retract,  on  learning  that  you 
ve  only  the  five  thousand  pounds  secured 

you  by  your  mother's  settlement.  Nay, 
th    his    fortune    and    prospects,   perhaps    I 
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ong  him  by  th 
ch  reluctance." 
"  But,  smce  I 
inired  to  me,  pa 
is  portion  of  hb 
Sferent  to  the  res 
th  the  means  oi 
ent  of  the  realiz) 
ins,  might  we  no 
ure  retreat, — mi 
an  we  are  doit 
editors  and  the  v 

These  rash  wore 
'  wrath  on  the  pE 

"  I  ask  you  for 
ipport, — no  assii 
quire  of  you,  and 
icit  obedience  I 
ans  are  decidec 
rustrate  them  hy 
om  the  depths 
irse  you  as  bavin, 
)use  ! — At  preset 
may  retrieve  myi 
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iree  months,  I  hare  payments  due  to  me  from 
idia,  that  may  cairy  me  on  safely, — nay 
iumphantly. — But  were  I,  at  this  moment,  to 
ienate  the  confidence  of  ray  commercial  breth- 
n  by  the  slightest  indication  of  change  in  my 
tablishment,  or  wavmng  in  my  purposes,  I 
luld  not  give  a  month's  purchase  for  the 
ibili^  of  my  house ! — How  would  it  suit  you, 
ay,  Louisa  Hardingston,  to  hear  your  father 
led  with  insolvency  ! — How  would  it  suit  you 

see  his  name  in  the  Gazette  ?" 

Choking  sobs  impeded  the  articulation  of 
e  broken-hearted  girl,  when  she  vainly  at- 
mpted  to  utter  the  reply  insisted  on  by  her 
ther. 

"Remember,  then,"  resumed  he,  perceiving 
•r  inability  to  remonstrate,  "  that  the  shghtest 
iprudence  on  your  part,  may  accelerate  this 
uel  catastrophe.  If  you,  my  inmate,  my 
dly  companion,  have  remained  till  this  day 
wonsdous  and  unsuspidous  of  the  hollowness 
'  the  superficial  prosperity  around  you — admit 
lat  indifferent  people  are  scarcely  likdy  to  be 
lore  discerning. — I  ara  still  rich,  Louisa,  for  I 
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I 

am  rich  in  the  confidence  of  the  rich. — So  fir 
from  supposing  me  on  the  verge  of  baokn]^, 
the  people  with  whom  we  associate  r^ard  yoa 
almost  as  an  heiress ;  and  unless  you  act  up  to 

♦ 

your  part — " 

"  I  cannoty  father ! — ^for  all  that  you  may 
promise  or  threaten,  I  cannot  /" — cried  Louisa 
Hardingston,  recovering,  in  her  disgust  at  the 
vile  duty  imposed  upon  her,  her  powers  d 
thought  and  action. — "  I  feel  that  I  have  not 
courage  to  meet  so  hateful  a  responsibiUty !" 

^^  Find  it,  then,  to  bear  the  malediction  of  the 
father  who  has  sacrificed  so  much  for  your 
sake!*'  cried  Hardingston,  quitting  the  room, 
and  slamming  the  door  with  violence  in  ber 
face.  And  the  poor  gentle  girl  was  left  alone 
with  her,  despair. 

For  despair  it  was ! — She  felt  that  she  had 
lost  her  father.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
r^ard  with  the  same  affectionate  deference  as 
before,  the  parent  who  boasted  of  a  system  of 
deception,  and  would  willingly  have  imposed  the 
same  duplicity  upon  herself.  Louisa  had  lost 
the  father  whom,  a  few  hours  before  she  loved 
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ith  filial  reverence;  and  was  threatened  with 
le  loss  of  the  only  human  heing  for  whom 
le  believed  herself  capable  of  a  still  stronger 
tachmeot ! — ^All  was  over  for  her ! — She  must 
ther  obey  her  father,  and,  to  avert  the  fiat  of 
s  ruin,  submit  to  a  line  of  habitual  dissembling, 
id  forfeit  for  ever  her  self-esteem;  or,  by 
eadfastness  in  her  principles,  condemn  to 
stant  penury  the  man  who,  as  he  justly 
id,  whatever  might  be  his  misfortunes,  had 
rfST  suffered  tiie  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  her 
leek  too  roughly;  and,  as  Hardingston  as- 
ired  her,  disunite  herself  for  ever  irom  him 
ho  had  become  only  too  essential  to  her 
ippiness  1 

Stfll,  in  this  first  combat  of  virtue  in  an  un- 
imipted  mind,  the  good  prevailed.  At  the 
ose  of  the  mental  conflict,  Louisa  resolved  to 
mit  her  personal  expenses  to  the  requirements 
f  their  ^en  fortunes ;  and  while  retaining  in 
ublic  the  habits  exacted  by  the  interests  of  the 
raiy  speculator,  assume  towards  Sidney  Ham- 
nond  so  cold  a  deportment,  as  must  necessarily 
leter  him  fixim  a  proposal,  till  after  the  period 
I  3 
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fixed  by  her  father  as  the  criterion  of  thor 
destinies. 

"  Should  our  prospects  improve,"  argued 
Louisa  with  herself,  '^  there  will  need  but  little 
kindness  and  encouragement  to  bring  hiia<back 
to  his  present  feelings.  Should  our  ruin  be 
completed,  the  sequel  will  show  whether  his 
attachment  be  real,  or  my  father's  cruel  sur- 
mises justly  founded." 

But  Louisa  had  yet  another  ordeal  to  und^go. 
The  excitement  produced  by  these  terrible  ex- 
planations, seriously  affected  the  health  of  Mr. 
Hardingston.  Indications  of  a  paralytic  attadc 
became  apparent  that  very  night.  Bleeding  was 
ordered, — quiet  prescribed; — and  it  was  in  one 
of  his  intervals  of  troubled  sleep,  that  he  ex- 
torted from  his  sorrowing  daughter,  who  was 
watching  by  his  bedside,  a  promise  of  implicit 
submission  to  his  exactions. 

On  his  restoration,  therrfore,  Louisa  found 
herself,  with  reluctant  feelings,  resuming  her 
prodigal  habits  of  life.  New  invitations  were 
issued  for  future  dinner-parties, — costly  dresses 
ordered  for  her  by  her  father, — and,  amid  the 
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ow  of  opulence,  which  she  now  loathed  as 
DcealiDg  the  elements  of  ruin  and  disgrace, 
dney  Hammond  was  more  warmly  welcomed 
an  ever  to  the  hoxise  of  feasting. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Meanwhile,  the  abruptness  by  wbidi  the 
coquetish  intrigante  of  Taunton  House  had  sud- 
denly turned  upon  hiniy  had  so  fiur  shaken  the 
confidence  of  ^*  poor  Sidney "  in  his  own  at- 
tractions and  the  consistency  of  the  sex,  that 
he  watched  eveiy  turn  and  variation  m  the 
countenance  of  the  new  object  of  his  speculations, 
with  considerable  uneasiness.  A  clouded  brow, 
a  careless  word,  a  listless  ear,  seriously  affected 
him ;  and  on  perceiving  the  change  produced  in 
the  manner  of  Louisa  Hardingston  by  her 
father's  illness,  the  shrewd  politician  decided 
that,  aware  of  his  precarious  condition,  and  on 
the  eve  of  coming  into  the  enjoyment  of  his 
fine  fortune,  the  heiress  was  becoming  ambitious 
of  a  higher  match. 

''  She  thinks — and  she  is  doubtless  right — 
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lat  she  might  do  better  for  herself  I"  said  he. 
She  is  becoming  more  cautious, — more  re- 
rved.  But  that  the  old  gentlemaD,  alarmed 
'  his  attack,  is  evidently  anxious  to  see  his 
lughter  settled  in  life  previous  to  his  death,  I 
lould  be  apprehensive  that  tiiis  girl,  timid  and 
tless  as  she  seems,  was  temporizing  with  me. 
iickily,  her  &ther  is  a  plain-sailing  {)ractical 
an;  and,  aware  of  the  miserable  lot  usually- 
tending  heiresses,  (whose  fortune  is  pretty 
ire  to  be  squandered  by  some  heartless  rou^,) 
satisfied  to  see  her  become  the  wife  of  a  poor 
latleman,  steady  enough  and  sensible  enough 

be  a  safe  guardian  of  her  property.  With 
s  fortune,  Hardingston  is  wise  enough  to  care 
de  for  opulence  in  his  son-in-law.  Propose 
ben  I  may,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the  father's 
losent." 

It  was  the  daughter  who  puzzled  him.  It 
as  the  daughter  by  whom  he  found  his 
laQCEuvres  disconcerted.  Though,  at  times,  he 
ad  felt  sure  of  Louisa's  preference,  (enlightened 
f  those  tremours  of  voice,  and  variations  of 
im[dexion,  which  even  the  most  prudent  of 
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womankind.is  incompetent  to  control),  still,  her 
reserve, — ^her  more  than  womanly  digmty,— 
her  open  differences  from  him  in  opimon,— 
her  pointed  acceptance  of  the  attentions  of 
others, — convinced  him  that  she  was  either  the 
coldest  or  most  capricious  of  her  sex.  Thwarted 
and  vexed,  his  partiality,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Lady  Taunton,  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
waywardness  of  its  object ;  and  never  had  Sid- 
ney Hammond  run  greater  risk  of  finding  his 
pretended  passion  converted  into  a  real  one, 
than  when  he  saw  Miss  Hardingston  sur- 
rounded by  admirers,  of  each  of  whom  the 
homage  seemed  more  acceptable  than  his 
own. 

'  After  evenings  spent  in  such  demonstratioDS, 
and  the  struggle  of  feeling  arising  from  her  dis- 
simulation, how  sore  was  the  heart  of  poor 
Louisa!  How  painfully  did  she  watch  the 
influence  of  her  conduct  on  the  heart  of  the 
man  she  loved  1 — ^How  touching,  through  ha 
rising  tears,  were  the  furtive  glances  she  fixed 
upon  the  countenance  of  one  &r  too  wdl- 
schooled  in  the    doctrines  of   Sur&oebm.  to 
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tray  sny  evidence  of  his  feelings  io  his  well- 
ed caOous  fiice  1 

It  was  a  desperate  game  they  were  playing ; — 
:h  intent  upon  discovering  the  real  sentiments 
the  other,  which  both  were  intent  on  con- 
iling ;— 7the  one,  from  the  purest,  the  other 
m  the  vilest  motives. — ^At  those  balls  and 
ties,  from  whidi  indifferent  persons  went 
»y  observing,  — "  How  pretty  the  heiress 
Iced  to-night, — and  how  beautifully  she  was 
ssed  ! — The  flirtation  between  her  and  Sidney 
mmond  seems  to  be  cooling !" — or,  "  Ham- 
ad has  hooked  Miss  Hardingston  t — more 
ntjve  to  her  to-night  than  ever ! — ^They  sat 
etha-  an  hour  in  the  boudoir,  lookiag  over 
Annuals  1" — ^poor  Louisa  e3q>erienced  all  the 
tuations  of  feeling  endured  by  a  rash 
ibler,  the  whole  of  whose  earthly  fortune  is 
:ed  on  the  table  before  him.  For  her  con- 
t  was  in^umced  by  the  presence  of  her 
,er,  whose  eyes,  frtan  some  comer  or  other, 
e,  she  knew,  fixed  upon  her  proceedings ; 
le  that  of  Hammond,  which  she  supposed 
kpCTd  upon    her  smiles    as   surely  as  the 
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ebbing  or  flowing  of  the  tide  on  the  shining  of 
the  moon,  was  controlled  by  the  parliamen- 
tary divisions  of  the  night  before,  as  rendering 
more  or  less  urgent  his  re-introduction  into 
political  life,  by  his  restoration,  as  a  mairied 
man,  to  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Taunton 
House ! — 

The  truest  and  most  susceptible  lover  never 
exhibited  stronger  ebullitions  of  feeling,  than 
were  often  displayed  by  Hammond  on  returning 
at  night  to  his  chambers ;  and  bitter  was  his 
constant  outcry  against  the  cruel  coquetry  of  the 
sex.  Harassed  beyond  his  patience, — ^for  above 
all  things  he  dreaded  the  ignominy  of  refusal,— 
he  was  literally  growing  pale  and  thin  under  the 
influence  of  his  perplexities  ;•— and  this  piteous 
alteration  in  his  appearance  was  not  lost  upon 
Louisa.  Already  she  trembled,  when  about  to 
attempt  against  him  those  manoeuvres  so  nobiy 
intended  to  moderate  his  attachment  or  at  least 
procrastinate  his  avowals.  Her  reluctance  ^i^ 
as  that  of  a  mother  when  inflicting  punishment 
on  an  idolized  child ;  and  tears  were  ever  in  bt? 
eyes,  and  anguish  in  her  heart,  whenever,  in 
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rsuance  of  her  generous  projects,  she  endured 
tb  apparent  satisfaction  the  assiduities  of 
other. 

At  length,  the  impatience  of  her  father  grew 
Dost  as  great  as  that  of  Sidney  Hammond. 
"This  vnH  never  do,  Louisa!"  cried  he,  as 
ij  were  driving  home  one  night  from  the 
era.  "Do  you  suppose  this  sort  of  shilly- 
lUy  is  to  last  for  ever? — Do  you  imagine  that 
can  afford  to  pay  ten  guineas  for  our  opera- 
s,  for  you  to  play  the  fool  in  ?  Will  nothing 
xiue  the  heartless  vanity  of  your  sex  ?  Your 
xiuragement  of  that  jackanapes,  Mr.  Henry 
isadel  to-night,  drove  poor  Hammond  almost 
tracted.  As  I  followed  you  hoth  through  the 
ish-room,  ailer  you  had  given  your  arm  to 
sadel,  I  saw  that  poor  Sidney  was  pale  as 
tth.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  he  did 
I  keep  his  appointment  to-morrow  to  meet 
at  the  Zoolt^cal !  What  do  you  mean  by 
s?  What  do  you  expect  from  it?  What 
1  be  the  result  of  a  flirtation  with  a  spend- 
ift  like  lissade],  who  is  looking  out  only  for 
tune  in  a  wife  ?     Must  I  repeat  all  I  said  to 
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you  a  moDth  ago,  coi 
position  of  my  afl&ira, — 
the  absolute  necessity, 
Hammond  ?" — 

"  No,  no — ^for  heaver 
Louisa,  dreading  above  ■■ 
of  sentiments  which 
shaken  her  confidence 
father.  "  I  am  to  b 
myself  to  be  misled  by 
moment  I  will  amec 
to-night,  dear  papa,  ai 
buret  of  tears  prevente 
promises  I 

"  You  are  well  aware 
unmoved  by  distress,  w! 
repentance,  "  that  it  is 
this  man  propose  to  y< 
wilL  A  word,  a  smile, 
you,  and  the  offer  of  I 
I  give  you,  therefore,  c 
— At  the  expiration  of 
your  destiny  decided,  I 
the  game.     I  will  opp 
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i  progress  of  my  misfortunes.  The  world 
ill  koow  the  worst — and  its  knowledge  will 
ike  the  worst  irretrievable  !  You  may  then, 
M,  rejoice  in  my  ruin,  for  it  will  be  your 
rk.  You  may  say  to  yourself  for  the  re- 
iader  of  your  days — '  To  gratify  my  frivolous 
juetry,  I  sacrificed  the  Kfe  of  my  father  I' — 
! — the  life ;  for  so  surely  as  I  sit  beside  you, 
iiisa,  I  will  not  survive  my  disgrace !" 
rhe  following  day,  when  Sidney  Hammond 
isted  Miss  Hardiogston  to  step  out  of  her 
ler's  handsome  carriage  at  the  gate  of  the 
)logicaI  Gardens,  he  had  the  gratification  of 
ling  that,  instead  of  accepting  the  arm  of 
Henry  LJssadel,  (which  was  officiously  int^- 
ed  to  make  the  round  of  the  gardens),  she 
led  blushing  towards  himself,  and  almost 
;ht  the  offer  of  his  own. 
^an  it  be  doubted  that  Louisa's  was  fervently 
ised  to  his  heart,  at  so  decided  a  mark  of 
erence  ?  Half  an  hour  aflerwards,  the 
ing  before  the  den  of  the  giraffes,  which  has 
itself  to  the  furtherance  of  so  many  flirta- 
ins,  was  fated  to  hear  one  of  the  most  im- 
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passioned  declarations  of  attachment  that  ever 
expanded  from  the  lips  of  man,  or  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  a  feeling  and  grateful  woman ! 
Alas !  for  the  frankness  of  human  nature ! 

Even  mieasy  as  she  was  concerning  the  iak 
show  of  prosperity  surrounding  her,  and  the 
precarious  state  of  her  father's  fortunes,  poor 
Louisa  was  a  happy  girl  that  night     How  was 
she   to   doubt  the  sincerity  of  protestatioDS  so 
warmly  and  urgently  expressed  ?     How  was  she 
to  imagine  that  a  man  in   the  station  of  a 
gentleman — a  man  of  refined   education   and 
unblemished  honour — ^had  made  her  Ae  stake 
of  a  coldly-calculated  game?     While  iKstening 
to  Sidney  Hammond's  declarations  of  boundless 
love   and   changeless  fidelity,    she  was   happy 
with  all   the   happiness   of  a  true    and  loving 
heart. 

Instead,  however,  of  being  touched  by  her 
confiding  tenderness,  he  almost  regretted  to  find 
her  so  easy  a  dupe;  contemplating,  with  no 
little  anxiety,  the  injuiy  that  might  arise  to  bii 
interests  from  such  ready  oedulity ;  for  though 
it    suited  admirably  with  his  plans   that  Mi^ 
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iardingston  should  be  easily  imposed  on,  it  was 
sseDtial  that  Mrs.  Sidney  Hammond  should  be 
learep^hted.  Time;  enough  hereafter,  how- 
ver,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Surfaceism  in  her 
leait.  Time  enough  to  imbue  the  timid,  but 
rank  Louisa,  with  the  shrewdness  and  duplicity 
ssential  in  the  wife  of  so  accomplished  a  man 
f  the  world. 

Having  ascertained  aX  what  hour  the  follow- 
ig  day  Mr.  Hardingston  would  be  at  liberty  to 
xave  him,  he  hastened  to  comply  with  her 
Mjuest,  that  he  would  look  for  the  carriage, 
ler  emotions  being  of  so  genuine  a  nature  as 
)  make  her  wish  to  he  at  home) ;  and,  after 
sisting  her  m  cloaking,  profited  by  the  occa- 
on  of  placing  her  in  the  carriage,  to  press  her 
md  aud  ann  with  all  the  semblance  of  the 
Eldest  passion.  Thf^  having  bad  a  hearty 
x>d  night  to  his  intended  father-in-law,  he 
jnied  from  the  house,  little  daunted  by  the 
tspect  of  the  morrow's  explanations.  Mr. 
ardingston,  he  was  persuaded,  was  too  attached 
&ther  to  this  only  daughter,  to  resent  having 
rer-estimated  the  fortune  of  the  man  to  whom 
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her  whole  heart  was  given ;  and,  as  he  inteDded 
to  propose  settUng  his  eight  thousand  pounds 
upon  Louisa,  as  well  as  the  fuU  amount  of  the 
fortune  assigned  her  hy  her  father — be  it  what 
it  might, — ^nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  de- 
ceive Mr.  Hardingston  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
income, — which,  as  arising  from  prrfessioDal 
sources,  it  would  be  impossible  exactly  to 
spedfy.  After  all,  a  few  thousands  more  or 
less  mattered  little  to  this  wealthy  merchaot, 
whose  chief  object  in  life  must  be  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  fireside. 

Thus  confident  in  his  own  plausibility,  Sidne} 
Hammond  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  firdtion  of  his  schemes.  No  one  could  ha\Y 
surveyed  him  at  that  moment,  without  noticbg 
the  exultation  that  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and 
glowed  in  his  usuaQy  colourless  cheeks.  Hi> 
step  was  light,  but  firm — ^his  voice  mdodioib 
with  inward  joy.  In  the  excitement  of  hi^ 
success,  "poor  Sidney"  was  more  than  him- 
self!— 

Had  a  single  genuine  impulse  of  affectioD 
prompted  the  outpomings  which  had  so  capti- 
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ted  the  ear  of  pocn*  Louifia,  like  herself  he 
mid  have  been  eager  for  solitude  and  self- 
nmuoioa  :  like  her,  he  would  have  wished  to 

alone,  in  order  to  think  over  every  look, 
rd,  and  gesture  of  tbe  object  of  his  passbn. 
le  flutter  of  his  soul,  in  the  first  excitement  of 
jwiug  hioiself  to  be  beloved,  must  have  ren- 
ed  other  society  insupportable.  So  far,  how- 
r,  was  this  from  the  case,  that  instead  of 
ceeding  to  bis  chambers  from  the  house 
ere  he  parted  from  Louisa,  he  hastened  to  a 
liant  ball  at  Altamont  House,  the  noble 
let  of  which  (a  man  too  distinguished  to 
e  become  aware,  through  the  vulgar  gossip 
»ciet}-,  that  the  Sidney  Hammond  presented 
lim  as  a  rising  young  man  the  preceding 
-,  was  now  a  nobody)  sdU  honoured  him 
1  invitations.  On  the  present  occasion, 
ever,  he  profited  by  his  entree,  neithw  be- 
>e  the  Duke  of  Altamont  was  so  distinguished 
an,  nor  his  fetes  so  brilliant,  but  because,  in 

consciousness  of  forthcoming  triumph,  be 
ted  to  look  upon  Lady  Taunton  face  to  &ce. 

longed  to  luxuriate  in  the  feeling,  while 
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retuTDmg  with  a  formal  salutation  her  patrcHiu- 
ing  bow,  that  his  hour  of  independence  was  at 
hand ;  that  he  should  soon  meet  her  on  ground 
whereon  he  might  dictate  terms  of  pad&a- 
tion. 

Never  had  the  di£ferenoe  between  the  hoffl- 
drum  sodety  of  Marylebone,  and  that  aristomtic 
world  to  which  he  so  burned  to  attach  himself, 
struck  him  with  such  force,  as  on  the  prtseot 
occasion !     Never  had  the  blaze,  the  splendour, 
the  grace,  the  ease  of  that  high  caste  whidi 
moves    through    life,     as    Cleopatra  on  the 
Cydnus,  to  the  sound  of  flutes  aud  hautboys,  io 
an  atmosphere  of  perfumes,  with  saOs  of  purpk 
and  gold, — ^appeared  one-half   so  intoxicating. 
The  lightness  of  its  conversation, — ^its  gay  wA 
joyous  superficiality,— enchanted  his  very  hxat^ 
and  soul,  as  being,  both  physically  and  inonlht 
the  Triumph  of  Surfaceism.     For  the  jog-trc* 
dass  of  people  to  whom  he  had  been  recentl) 
paying  his   court,   he    had   neither  taste  D«r 
patience;  unless  as  the  leaden  weight  of  the 
pulley  by  which  he  was  to  be  derated  into  ini- 
portance. 
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The  DKonrnt  he  entered  the  hriniantly-iOuDU- 
uted  vestibule  of  AltamoDt  House,  blasdng  with 
i^t,  and  glowing  with  forced  flowers  of  the 
ichcst  fragrance,  whOe  joyous  music  pealed 
rom  a  distant  ball-room,  (how  different  from 
be  scanty  orchestras  <^  the  Marylebone  fetes)  I 
le  ielt  himself  an  altered  being.  His  spirits 
evived,  and  his  wicked  wit  of  aforetime  came 
ack  upon  him,  as  with  the  possession  of  a 

On  entering  the  bBO-room,  the  fiist  object 
lat  met  his  eye  was  the  lovely  daughter  of  the 
'Ountess  of  Taunton, — flying  through  a  valse 
ith  the  hdr  q)pareDt  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
itikes  in  the  kingdom, — dressed,  and  dancing 
I  perfectioQ,  and  embellished  by  the  delicate 
loom  that  exertion  assigns  to  complexions  of 
3Ciiliar  fairness.  Impossible  to  look  prettier, 
mre  graceful,  or  more  attractive  than  Lady 
[arriet  at  that  moment.  The  little  affectations 
eumed  by  the  spoiled  beauty  to  secure  her 
in<]ue8t,  appeared  as  natural  to  her  m^non 
atures  and  fimciAil  dress,  as  the  affectations 
'  one  of   Watteau's  lectures ;   and   Sidney 
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Hammond  stood  and  gazed  upon  her  enfanncwl, 

with  predsdy  the  sort  of  admiration  he  mdd 

(  have    hestowed    on    some    bright  and  oosdy 

trinket  in  the  show  of  a  jeweller. 

The  somewhat  too  marked  attttude  of  atten- 
tion in  which  he  stood  arrested  in  the  dooxmj 
of  the  ball-room,  did  not  escape  the  notioe  of 
the  watchful  Countess.  A  few  minutes  after 
the  dose  of  the  valse,  the  charming  dmnrn 
was  led  to  a  quadrille  by  another  of  the  great 
matches  of  the  day;  to  whom  sh^  dedicated 
precisely  the  same  smiles,  glanoelBy  and  bon-mots 
she  had  just  lavished  on  the  young  Marquis; 
and  still,  Sidney  Hammond  remained  riveted  to 
the  spot, — comparing  h^,  in  his  mind's  ere, 
with  the  milder,  and  more  feminine,  but  cMy 
dull,  and  heavy  beauties  of  the  HardingstoD 
coterie ; — and  secretly  trembling  at  the  proaped 
of  introdudng  his  Louisa  into  contrast  with  tbe 
easy  audacity  of  the  Taimton  set:  not  lest  she 
should  derive  contamination  from  the  oontad, 
but  lest  they  should  disparage  his  choice,  as  un- 
fashionable and  obscure  I-*- 

While  gazing,  apparently  enraptured,  upon 
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be  Dresden-shephenlefls-Iookiiig  figure  before 
lim,  Lady  Taunton,  who  was  watching;  him, 
uuaed  she  oouM  detect  answering  glances  of 
dmiration  exdiuiged  betweoi  her  daughter  and 
lie  nameless  ezOe  firom  her  good  graces ;  and 
a  suspicions  thus  swak^ed,  (needlessly  enough 
-for  the  young  beaidy  was  thoroughly  en- 
rossed  by  the  platitudes  of  her  noble  partner), 
tie  b^au  to  imagine  that  she  was  perhaps  the 
upe  of  these  two  persons  whose  movements 
tie  &ncied  hersdf  to  be  controlling  with 
espotic  power.  Perhaps  they  were  laughing  at 
er, — perhaps  deriding  her  fruitless  attempts  to 
eep  them  asunder  ! — 
la  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  she  rose  from 
er  seat,  and  directed  her  steps  across  the  room, 
>  the  very  spot  where  Sidney  Hammond  was 
aoding, — the  diamond  ornaments  scattered 
rer  her  dress  ^ttering  the  more  fiiim  the 
Dusual  virad^  of  her  movements ; — and,  in 
efiance  of  her  habitual  caution,  indifferent,  ap- 
arently,  to  the  probability  of  bdng  overheard, 
le  hastily  accused  him,  not  only  of  breach  of 
ampact>  but  insinuated  that  his  good  under- 
K  2 
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standing  with  her  daugt 
than  he  cared  to  avow. 

What  an  enhancemenl 
ated  triumph  of  Sidney 
graceful  deference  of  ma 
measure  from  her  L&dysl 
he  replied,  that  he  trustc 
an  incontestible  proof  of 
had  fallea,  by  asking  pen 
his  wife,  whose  charms, 
inferior  to  those  of  Lai 
such  as  to  bear  him  Us 
uble  accusations  of  atta 
admiration  elsewhere. 

For  once,  the  womai 
confounded.  Though  lu 
tenance  as  Talleyrand  1 
had  the  gratification  of  c 
her  rouge,  how  her  cole 
the  vexation  of  having  i 
whether  by  jealousy  of  h 
tibility  on  her  daughte 
covered  herself,  hoiRTer, 
her  vocation,  and  was  pn 
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corer  all  coosciousDeBS  of  ddeat,  by  expressions 
(^  warm  satisfaction  at  the  advantageous  settle- 
ment in  life  of  an  acquaintance  she  had  so  long 
valued. 

In  reply  to  Lddy  Taunton's  inquiry,  whether 
"  she  had  already  the  pleasure  of  the  lady's  ao- 
quaintanoe,"  great  was  the  satisfaction  of  the 
expectant  brid^;room,  in  replying,  with  an  ur  of 
affected  deprecation,  that  he  "  feared  she  moved 
in  too  obscure  a  drde  of  society,  to  have 
ittntcted  the  attention  of  Lady  Taunton ;  being 
the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Hardingston,  Member 
for  the  TawtT  Hamlets,  and  better  known  in 
Lombard  Street,  than  among  the  coteries  of  the 
'leau-monde  !"  "  Poor  Sidney"  was  oveqoyed 
to  make  it  apparent,  that  he  was  nothing  in- 
debted for  the  wealthy  connexion  he  was  about 
lo  form,  to  the  influence  of  the  Taunton  set. 

But  this  WHS  mough  fw  the  Countess.  The 
[natch  was  just  v/bat  she  could  have  desired ; 
lecuring  independence  to  her  former  prot^^, 
}ut  leaving  all  the  superiority  of  position  on  her 
>idd.  Instead  of  having  to  feel  that  the  man 
she  had  discarded  had  now  the  best  of  it,  she 
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was  able  to  intimate 
notice  the  ol^ect  of 
slow  in  Beim^  the  gt 
the  absence  of  all  pi 
courtesy  of  her  intimal 
Mis.  Hammond. 

His  utmost  hopes 
and  the  two  intimate 
world  to  exceed,  in 
bounds  of  fiiendfihip) 
convictioa  of  having 
pain  on  each  other:- 
results  of  woHdIy  com 

With  a  very  light  I 
accepted  lover  prooeei 
foOowiog  day;  Mr.  ] 
mised  to  absent  hin 
order  to  receive  the  m 
had  Hammond  ^pn 
mansion  he  already  i 
his  own,  with  nervoui 
been  reassured  at  ono 
ner  in  which  he  was 
fotber-in-law,  a  mrae  ej 
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mtxe  accomplished  man  of  the  day 
^n  himself. 

llie  ne^tiation  opened  betiweea  the  par 
tobiie  fratraim  was  of  the  same  diplomatic 
lature  as  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  between 
he  plenipos  of  two  minor  states  of  the  empire, 
ach  contriring  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
)ther.  Mr.  Hardingston  was  mteat  upon  bestow- 
ng  his  portionless  daughter  on  a  man  of  for- 
une,  with  a  trifling  dowry,  on  pretext  that  the 
lature  of  his  business  prevented  his  giving 
nmey  down  during  his  lifetime,  the  better  to 
nsure  a  noble  fortune  at  his  decease.  "  Pow 
iidn^'  was  equally  desirous  of  apologizing  for 
lis  deficaent^  of  available  ^ds,  by  referring  to 
professional  gains  more  than  problematical. 
)oth  were  bent  upon  deception.  It  was  a 
ealisation  of  the  &ble  of  the  file  and  the  viper : 
he  dty  man  being  the  deep  old  file,  on  which 
he  man  of  the  worid  found  his  fangs,  for  once, 
oeffectuaL 

Profound  as  was  the  amazement  of  both 
•arties  on  finding  tbe  pleasant  verdant  declivity, 
lovn  which  they  had  been  gliding,  terminate 
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abruptly  in  a  frightful  abyss,  each  was  cautious 
to  betray  no  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  the  pred- 
pice.  Each  persisted  in  protestations  of  dian- 
terestedness.  Mr.  Hardingston  declaring,  that 
merit  was  aQ  he  sought  in  his  son-in-law;  Sid- 
ney Hammond,  that  there  needed  for  his  happi- 
ness, only  the  hand  of  his  Louisa.  For  each 
had  determined  that  the  odium  of  a  rupture 
of  the  n^otiations  should  rest  with  his  lawyer. 
Meanwhile,  the  victim  of  these  two  wdUh 
men, — ^the  poor,  open-hearted  girl,  whose  affec- 
tions had  been  engaged  on  such  false  preteooes, 
— ^was  again  exposed  to  professions  of  tenderness 
that  rendered  her  gentle  heart  only  too  happy. 
Alas!  how  little  did  she  imagme  that  she  tos 
listening  to  them  for  the  last  time !  Unversed  in 
the  tactics  of  the  Taunton  set,  unversed  in  any 
tactics  save  those  arising  from  the  suggestion  of 
the  best  feelings  of  her  sex,  poor  Louisa  did  not 
perceive  that  the  part  of  excellent  dissembling 
assumed  towards  her,  was  less  excellently  played 
than  usual; — that,  already,  the  ajqnroachiDg 
catastrophe  had  its  influence,  and  the  indignant 
lover, — the  biter  bit, — scarcely  patience  to  nuun- 
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aia  his  show  of  attachmeot  towards  a  girl  of 
fhose  foadeet  affections  he  had  possessed  him- 
lelf,  little  supposing  her  to  have  a  pitiful  fortune 
)f  five  thousand  pounds. 

After  quitting  the  house, — and  quitting  it 
vith  all  the  outward  demonstratioDS  of  love 
lecoming  the  occasion, — Sidney  Hammond 
»uld  scarcely  restrain  the  outburst  of  his  rage. 
iever  had  he  been  so  completely  "  poor  Sidney" 
s  at  that  moment !  Duped, — deceived, — taken 
a  his  own  toils,  how  was  it  possible  to  sus- 
ain  the  shock  of  such  an  overthrow  t 

Not  that,  at  present,  he  entertained  the 
mallest  surmise  of  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
le  Mt  convinced  that  Mr.  Hardingston  was 
itier  prevented  by  avarice  from  doing  justice  to 
is  only  daughter;  or  that,  having  discovered 
be  state  of  his  finances,  he  was  in  hopes,  by  the 
enuriousness  of  his  proceedings,  to  break  oS 
be  connexion.  In  either  case,  his  views  were 
quaQy  frustrated.  In  either  case,  it  was  out  of 
be  question  to  make  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
Qost  amiable  girls  in  England,  a  stepping-stone 
0  his  fortunes. 

K  3 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


Few  themes  on  which  mankmd  have  ex- 
erased  their  eloquenoe  more  fluentfy  than  the 
inconstancy  of  woman! — ^In  prose  and  vei^ 
romance  and  reality,  it  has  been  agreed  for  ages 
that  the  imcertainty  of  the  wind  is  steadiness 
itself  compared  with  the  fickleness  of  the  sex. 

Yet  whenever  some  warm-hearted  girl  like 
Louisa  Hardinjgston,  on  being  thrown  off  by  the 
man  who  has  deliberately  engaged  her  affections, 
finds  it  difficult  to  recall  the  ridi  treasure  so  b- 
tally  thrown  away,  how  little  are  her  suffiemgs 
compassionated!  That  she  should  presume  to 
persist  in  lovmg  the  man  who  has  ceased  to  lov« 
J^er, — or  rather  ceased  to  pretend  to  love  her,— 
is  treated  as  an  impertinence,— as  wsnt  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world, — as  '*  missishness."  Having 
once  received  notice,  in  the  altered  attitude  of 
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the  man  so  long  enchained  at  her  feet,  that  her 
affection  has  become  importunate,  she  is  ex- 
pected to  smmount,  in  s  day,  a  feeUng  which, 
but  a  kw  days  before,  she  was  implored  to  per- 
petuate for  life ; — a  feeling  that  has  become  part 
of  heraelf, — vivifying  every  pulse  of  her  exis- 
tence, and  tinging  it  with  bitterness  or  joy. 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  following 
their  mutual  explanations,  Mr.  Hardingston  re- 
ceiTed  a  letter  fix)m  Sidney  Hammond,  expns»- 
ing  deep  regret  that  the  limited  nature  of 
Loiusa's  fortune,  combined  with  her  habits  of 
life  and  tbe  education  she  had  received,  must 
prerent  him  from  realizing  "  the  dearest  wish  of 
bis  heart,"  the  infuriated  father  seemed  to  ex- 
pect that  a  few  execrations  bestowed  upon  the 
name  of  the  man  he  bad  hitherto  praised  so 
iiighly,  would  suffice  to  alter  in  a  moment  the 
Feelings  of  his  daughter ;  whereas  at  first,  poor 
Louisa  had  naturally  perfect  faith  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  lover's  regrets,  and  saw  in  his  con- 
duct only  the  inevitable  result  of  the  deception 
practised  upon  him.  The  desperate  nature  of 
her  father's  portion  bemg  still  a  se^Tet,  there 
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was  no  reason  to  mistrust  Sidney  Hanunood's 
professions  of  being  unwilling  to  tear  her  from 
the  comforts  of  such  a  home  as  hers,  in  order 
to  share  the  privations  of  a  man  of  humble  for- 
tune. 

Under  such  circumstances  what  grcrands  had 
she  for  withdrawing  her  affections?  On  the 
contrary,  while  regretting  her  Other's  disap- 
pointment at  the  discovery  of  her  lover's  want 
of  property,  she  saw  only  a  stronger  cause  for 
attaching  herself  to  the  man  so  much  less  pros- 
perous than  she  had  supposed.  He  had  become 
"  poor  Sidney"  in  her  secret  prayers  and  aspira- 
tions, in  a  very  different  sense  fix)m  that  assigned 
to  the  disparaging  appellation  by  the  Countess 
of  Taunton! — 

But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  Sur&ceite. 
Throughout  the  affair,  he  never  gave  a  second 
thought  to  the  feelings  of  the  girl  who  believed 
herself  a  first  object  to  him.  All  he  considered 
was,  the  aspect  the  rupture  would  assume  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Taunton  set ; — and  by  what  adroit 
colouring  be  might  best  disguise  the  nature  of 
ihis^  disappointment.     Nay,  before  three  days  had 
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xpsed  from  the  withdrawal  of  his  preteosions 
)  the  hand  of  Louisa,  he  was  looking  round 
im  for  a  fresh  heiress.  The  season  was  only 
eginning.  Before  its  close,  some  opportunity 
li^t  he  found  to  recommend  himself  anew  to 
le  &vour  of  the  Countess  of  Taunton. 

AmoDg  the  monied  people  with  whom  he  had 
tely  permitted  himself  to  associate,  were  several 
imilies  on  which  it  would  have  suited  him  well 
lough  to  engraft  himself.  But  he  was  afraid 
r  the  attempt.  Tliough  there  was  nothing  in 
is  conduct  which  Mr.  Hardingston  was,  as  a 
ither,  entitled  to  resent,  it  was  impossible  to 
uess  in  what  light  the  city  merchant  might 
tioose  to  represent  it.  Better  turn  to  a  new 
rbit  for  the  furtherance  of  his  projects. 

To  be  deceived  a  second  time  with  respect 
I  the  si^di^  of  the  fortune  of  his  future  wife, 
'ould  have  been  too  annoying ;  for  "  poor 
iidney"  could  not  a£Fonl  to  throw  away  his  time 
s  he  had  lately  done,  in  fruitless  speculations. 
Vheo,  therefore,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  try 
is  luck  with  a  oertfun  pretty  little  Irish  widow, 

Lady  Lsetitia  de  Buigh,  who,  on  seeing  him 
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on  such  JbrnOiar  terms  at  Altamont  House  w& 
the  fBushionable  Lady  Taunton,  hsul  expressed  a 
wish  to  make  his  aoqaaintanoe,  and  who  ^bs 
rqwrted  to  have  a  jointure  of  two  thousand  v 
year,  and  a  reversion  of  considerable  magnitode 
secured  to  her  on  the  death  of  an  dderiy  ida- 
tive, — he  was  careful  to  obtain  as  mudi  iofor* 
mation  concaning  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Cor- 
nelius de  Buigh,  as  Doctor's  Commoos  is 
always  ready  to  suppty  for  twehrepenoe,  kwful 
coin  of  the  realm. 

The  result  was  satisfisM^xy;  so  saiis&ctoy 
that  Hammond,  fiee  from  all  scruples  of  dc&acj 
towards  the  Hardingstons,  (by  one  ijf  idMm 
at  least  he  pretended  to  think  himsdf  unhaod- 
somely  used),  lost  no  time  in  devoting  himself 
to  the  lively  widow.  Lady  Lsetitia  was  an  ac- 
complished horsewoman ;  and  weD  was  it  worth 
his  while  (having  no  further  measures  to  keq)  up 
with  a  city  man  by  pretended  attention  to  bis 
profession)  to  exchange  his  showy  phaeto  fo 
a  good  park-horse,  to  parade  the  dusty  lengths 
of  Rotten  Row ;  where,  at  that  period,  femak 
equestrians  were  as  one  to  fifty  in  the  present 
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lay.  He  was  awaie  of  appearing  to  great  ad- 
ant^  OD  horseback,  like  most  men  who  have 
ot  acquired  a  good  seat  and  slouching  gait  by 
»ts  of  sportmanship ;  and  became  all  the  mnre 
elighted  with  the  fair  one  to  whom  he  was 
edicating  his  time  and  attention,  when  he 
Hmd  himsdf  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ; 
'iish  perfectly  approvetj  that,  having  no  duties 
)  p«form  eather  at  Brookes',  White's,  or  the 
louse  of  Commons,  he  should  devote  his  leisure 
)  so  pret^  a  woman. 

And  what  a  reUef  to  his  feelings  was  the 
leasant  company  of  a  rattle  like  Lady  Lsetitia, 
fter  the  dull  formalities  of  the  society  in  which 
e  had  been  recently  martyrized  t  The  Irish 
idow  was  one  who  "  stud  everything ;"  and  of 
-hom  "  everything"  was  accordii^ly  said  in 
!tum ;  but  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sayings 
iiat  r^arded  her,  Sidney  Hammond  listened 
ilely  to  her  own.  Fresh  from  the  court  of 
Dublin,  at  a  period  when  Dublin  still  possessed 
'hat  might  be  called  a  cotirt,  she  was  full  of 
leasant  anecdotes  of  pleasant  people ;  and  even 
be  Prince  was  supposed  to  take  ddight  in  the 
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laughing    eyes  and    meny  repartees  of  Lady 
Lsetitia. 

London,  as  if  in  revenge  upon  the  stiff 
etiquettes  of  the  court,  still  permitted  itself  the 
indiscretion  of  masquerades ;  and  the  Pantheon 
and  Aigyle  Rooms  were  propitious  scenes  for 
his  new  courtship,  of  a  nature  so  far  more  fiee 
and  unguarded  than  it  would  have  heen  per- 
mitted him  to  devote  to  the  young  daughter 
of  Mr.  Hardingston.  Of  Lady  Laetitia's  house, 
he  had  the  unlimited  entree ;  frequently  invited 
to  dinner,  and  regular  in  his  morning  attendance 
as  her  horse  and  groom.  It  is  true,  the  envied 
privilege  was  shared  with  half-a^ozen  other 
admirers, — not  good  men  and  true,  hut,  like 
himself,  bad  men  and  false.  But  he  had  little 
fear  of  even  the  most  attractive  among  them; 
and  would  probably  have  hazarded  his  proposals 
after  a  very  short  acquaintance,  but  that  he 
feared  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  world 
might  prompt  her  to  refuse  an  offer  so  rashly 
hazarded ;  whereas,  by  coquetting  a  little  vdth 
the  pretty  widow,  he  trusted  that  his  hand 
and  heart  would  acquire  double  value  in  her  s^t 
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To  a0  appearance,  these  amiable  iDfentions 
ere  reciprocal  Aa  r^arded  coquetry,  Lady 
stida  was  fiilly  a  match  for  any  Sidney 
afflmond  in  the  land ;  and  but  that  her  Lady- 
ip's  days  of  sunshine  were  so  bright  and 
easant,  he  would  scarcely  have  foimd  patience 
r  the  frequent  storms  that  darkened  his  atmos- 
lere,  or  darted  around  him  their  sinister  corus- 
tions.  But  "  poor  Sidney's"  course  of  season- 
g  in  the  Taxmton  set,  havug  accustomed  him 

such  caprices,  lady  Leetitia  could  scarcely 
ve  selected  a  more  patient  aouffre  douleur. 
i  was,  in  fact,  better  pleased  to  be  made  the 
tt  of  her  good  or  ill-humour, — alternately 
ixed  or  scolded, — than  to  share  the  calm 
lifference  of  ha-  deportment  towards  others 

her  admirers ;  more  especially  Lord  Robert 

Burgh,  a  grave  cousin  of  her  late  husband, 
d  Sir  Heniy  Winston  of  the  Guards,  whom 
ery  one  but  Lady  Lsetitia  called  Harry 
In^D,  but  whom  she,  as  if  the  more  to 
ark  her  dis^easure  at  his  assiduities,  invaria- 
f  addressed  with  coldness  and  reserve. 

Even  in  Lady  Lietitia's  most  whimsical  mo- 
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ments,  Sidney  Hammond  would  have  been 
sorry  to  exchange  entreatment  with  Sir  Henry. 
For  "  poor  Sidney''  was  apparently  ignoract  of 
the  aphorism,  that  love  converts  a  jMiide  into 
a  coquette, — a  coquette  into  a  jmide, — the 
grave  to  gay,  the  gay  to  grave ; — and  that  the 
passion  so  apt  to  revolutionize  human  nature, 
may  be  estimated  in  force  by  such  an  influence 
over  the  character.  A  man  less  pre-absoiM 
by  his  own  interests,  would  have  inferred  from 
the  exceptions  made  by  Lady  Laetitia  in  hmxr 
of  Lord  Robert  de  Burgh  and  Sir  Heniy,  that 
their  influence  over  her  feelings  was  fir  more 
considerable  than  his  own. 

To  Lady  Taunton,  meanwhile,  he  gave  him- 
self the  airs  of  having  rehictantly  renounced  the 
Hardingston  connexion,  *^  in  consequence  of  the 
^ctent  of  sacrifices  exacted  of  him ;"  the  word 
'*  sacrifices''  being  a  favourite  one  with  the 
Surfaceites,  as  equaDy  vague  and  comprehensive. 
Her  Ladyship  was,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  info 
that  Miss  Hardingston  had  demanded  the 
"  sacrifice"  of  memories  of  former  attadiment ; 
or  that  her  father,  who  was  an  ultrarToiy,  (as 
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!l  CoDDtsvaUvts  were  not),  the  "  sacrifice"  of 
s  libaid  political  associates.  To  which  alter- 
itive  she  leaned,  it  is  needless  to  conjecture; 
it  ^len,  shortly  afterwards,  she  heheld  the 
■rfidioua  Sidney  performing  the  part  of  Master 
'  the  H(vse  to  the  rich  widow,  she  decided 
lat  ^ther  he  wished  to  conceal  from  the  worid 
s  disappointment  as  regarded  his  pretty  fian- 
^,  OT  that  he  was  becoming  a  regular  fortune- 
mter. 
Of  Louisa's   disappointment,   who   thought, 

mho  cared  ? — Indignant  against  himself  for 
iTing  been,  as  he  considered  it,  taken  in, 
t-  HardingBton  visited  upon  the  poor  ffA 
e  irritation  of  his  spirit ;  accusing  her  of  the 
xation  and  expense  he  had  wantonly  incurred ; 
it,  above  all,  exacting  her  unhesitating  en- 
magement  of  the  addresses  of  an  elderly 
ntuguese   merchant   of  considerable  fortune, 

whose  addresses  he  had  hitherto  turned  a 
af  ear.  Vainly  did  Louisa  Hardingstoa  plead 
at  her  affections  were  engf^Al  I  She  was 
Id  that  a  girl  endowed  with  becoming  feminine 
lodesty  does  not  bestow  her  affections  till  she 
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^ves  them  at  the  altar ;  and  on  remonstratiDg 
thaty  right  or  wrong,  she  had  infringed  this 
severe  prohibition,  she  was  taunted  widi  her 
want  of  pride  in  continuing  to  love  the  man 
who  had  so  readily  cast  her  off, — ^who 
never  been  sincerely  attached  to  her, — ^who 
sought  her  only  in  the  belirf  that  she  was  ricb 
and  prosperous. 

Stin,  these  threats  and  tauntings  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hardingston  availed  him  nothing;  for 
in  the  innocent  heart  of  his  daughter,  abided 
the  pure  and  fervent  £dth  of  woman's  love; 
and  she  was  incapable  of  surmising  the  treachery 
which  might  have  justified  a  change  in  her 
feelings.  As  she  neither  rode,  nor  frequented 
Pantheon  masquerades,  nor  the  brilliant  drdes 
in  which  "  poor  Sidney"  was  now  derotiiig 
himself  to  the  Irish  widow,  her  ignorance  of  his 
proceedings  left  her  still  a  pretext  for  affec- 
tion. 

Sidney  Hammond,  meanwhile,  was  becoooisg 
inaugurated  into  a  wholly  different  species  cf 
existence.  Instead  of  the  prudent,  good  sense 
of  Miss  Hardingston,  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
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hougfatless  whims  of  a  madcap ;  who,  from 
Here  indiscretioD,  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 
lining  obligations  from  one  having  the  habits 
Jid  pretensions  of  a  man  of  fortune.  Lady 
^da  had  not  time  to  take  heed  of  such 
rifles ;  and  the  ever-ready  suitor  was  daily  and 
touily  de^>atched  for  the  execution  of  commis- 
ions, — to  fetch  haxes  for  the  play  or  opera, — 
0  order  new  whips,  new  saddles,  new  books, 
tew  engiayings,  as  if  be  were  already  an  ao- 
epted  lover,  or  rather  as  if  Lady  Lietitia  already 
note  hersdf  Hammond  instead  of  De  Burgh ; 
rfaile  Sir  Henry  Winston,  so  far  from  being 
lonoured  with  her  Ladyship's  commissions,  was 
Sowed  to  remain  all  day  lumoticed  in  her 
irawing-room,  while  the  fortunate  Sidney 
coured  all  LoodoD  in  her  behalf; — nay,  more 
han  London,  for  he  was  occasionally  despatched 
IS  fiir  as  Hammersmith,  to  Lee  and  Kennedy's, 
Q  search  of  some  rare  exotic  for  her  fandfiil 
Udyship's  bouquet. 

A  pleasant  task  enough,  to  become  a  courier 
0  so  fine  a  lady,  in  weather  at  fine  1  But 
It  the  end  of  the  first  month's  courtship,  though 
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Lady  Lsetitia's  invariability  of  temper  bad 
prevented  any  positive  advances  in  her  fivour,^ 
since  she  frowned  back  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  the  veiy  assiduity  she  had  sancdoned  in 
the  commencement, — ^poor  Sidney  found  hiin- 
self  a  quarter  of  a  year's  income  oat  of  pocket 
For  the  commissions,  however  costly,  imposed 
upon  him,  gallantry,  of  course,  forbad  him  to 
leave  to  the  credit  of  his  £^  lady.  But  all 
this  mattered  nothing.  **To  angle  with  a 
golden  hook,"  though  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
Julius  Caesar,  is  a  fiaivourite  tenet  of  Surfaceism ; 
and  the  rich  jointure  and  reversion  glittering 
before  his  eyes,  would  have  determined  him  to 
make  the  hundreds  expended,  thousands,  in  the 
service  of  Lady  Laetitia  de  BuigL 

Engrossed  by  his  new  pursuit,  Sidney  Ham- 
mond took  no  further  thought  of  the  Hardinz- 
stoQS  than  if  London  had  not  contained  such  a 
spot  as  Harley  Street;  though,  had  the 
phaeton  still  remained  in  his  service,  the  hors^-s. 
more  faithful  than  their  master,  would  probull; 
have  been  unable  to  pass  through  CavendL-h 
Square  without  pulling  towards  the  former  sctnt 
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Df  their  daily  attendance.  But  though  secure 
unoDg  his  present  associates  from  collision  with 
the  d^  set,  at  places  of  puhlic  resort  he  occa- 
iionally  came  in  contact  with  those  who,  igno- 
fiDt  of  the  rupture,  would  inquire  of  him 
ifUr  the  friends  who  were  no  longer  so  much  as 
las  aoquuDtance  I 

One  ni^t,  at  Ranel^h,  for  instance,  when 
ift»  eacortiDg  Lady  Ltetitia  to  her  carriage, 
be  returned  a  moment  to  the  iSte  in  search 
sfLord  Robert  de  Burgh,  who  had  promised 
iiim  a  seat  in  his,  as  &r  as  Brookes's, — he  was 
KKDBted  by  a  young  man,  whose  exagga-ated 
ityle  of  dress  rendered  him  an  unwelcome 
smpanion  to  such  a  maccarooi  as  Sidney  was 
Kcoming,  even  had  he  not  pestered  him  with 
nquiries  of  "  When  he  had  last  seen  the  Har- 
^Dgstons ;"  and  whether  "  he  did  not  agree  in 
lis  opinion,  that  the  Bristol  waters  would  be 
ineffectual  in  restoring  the  lost  bloom  and 
oniken  health  of  poor  Louisa  ?" 

Even  on  hearing  this,  the  seared  conscience 
}f  Sidney  Hammond  felt  no  shame  I  It  was 
not  his  iault  if  her  father  were  so  shabby  a 
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fellow  as  to  render  impossible  a  marriage  that 
would  have  secured  Miss  Hardixigston's  happ- 
ness,  and  forestal  all  necessity  for  Clifton.  It 
was  not  his  fault  if  a  disappointed  MaryleboDe 
Miss,  desirous  of  shining  in  the  great  world  as 
his  wife,  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an 
ambition  thrown  into  the  system. 

With  the  most  complete  sang-froid^  accord- 
ingly, and  still  looking  around  him  through  his 
eye-glass  for  "  his  friend,  Lord  Robert,"  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  to  hear  of  Miss  Hardingston's 
indisposition,  and  cited  various  instances  of 
cures  effected  by  the  Hot-weDs.  —  "In  his 
opinion,  her  father  could  not  do  better  than  take 
her  to  Clifton !"— 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

l^ouGH  L^dy  Taunton  perfectly  approved 
le  projected  union  of  her  prot^^  which  would 
title  her  to  patronize  his  wife,  she  was  less 
essed  on  learning  uid  perceiving  the  favour  in 
bich  he  stood  with  the  pretty  little  Irish  widow 
itrooized  by  the  Prince.  Nevertheless,  her 
iod  misgave  her,  that-  even  with  Lady  Lsetitia's 
noranoe  of  the  London  world,  she  would 
ircely  throw  away  her  brilliant  advantages  by 
[oarriage  with  a  young  Templar  of  such  mode- 
[e  condition ;  and  it  was  more  for  the  gratiii- 
tion  of  her  curioai^  on  this  point  than  from 
feeling  of  jealousy,  that  the  Countess,  whose 
fuaintance  with  her  was  slight,  invited  her  one 
ening  to  Taunton  House. 
Sidney  Hammond  literally  trembled  when  he 
ard  of  the  invitation  !  Two  imminent  risks 
VOL.   II.  L 
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awaited  him.  Lady  Lsetitia,  who  had  not  yet 
set  foot  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  elite  of 
London  society,  would  either  command  trium- 
phant success,  and  acquire  ambitions  fatal  to 
his  prospects;  or  her  brogue  and  oddities  of 
manner  and  idea  would  expose  her  to  ridicule,— 
a  ridicule  necessarily  extending  to  het  admirers. 
To  prevent  her  accepting  the  invitation,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  too  cunning  to  attempt ; — ^harag 
learned  from  experience  the  efficacy  of  opposi- 
tion, on  all  occasions,  in  confirming  the  mtcD- 
tions  of  the  wilful  little  beauty. 

Neither  acquiescence  nor  remonstrance,  how- 
ever, would,  on  this  occasion,  have  altered  Lady 
Lsetitia's  intentions.  Enchanted  to  find  her- 
self sought  by  those  whose  acquaintance  all 
London  was  seeking,  she  repaired  to  Tauntoa 
House,  highly  amused  at  "  poor  Sidney's"  irrita- 
tion at  the  neglect  of  his  former  fiiends. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  unf  i* 
vourable  influence  exercised  in  society  by  the 
excessive  rigour  of  Queen  Charlotte  in  tit* 
formation  of  such  opposite  circles  as  the  Taun- 
ton set.     But  the  high  colouring  of  this  LtL<' 
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tnip  of  pretty  and  witty  vauriens  was  colour- 
ss  beade  the  dare-all  doiogs  of  the  Vice-regal 
ourt,  from  which  Lady  L«etitia  de  Burgh  had 
cently  emanated ;  and  welcome  indeed  was  the 
cession  of  so  lively  and  reckless  a  member  to 
le  circle  whose  fectitious  spirits  were  somewhat 
It  to  flag.  Having  laughed  at  the  wit  of 
»,  Hare,  and  Shetidan,  till  they  were  tired, 
le  blunders,  brogue,  and  audadty  of  Lady 
letitia  were  a  charming  relief. 

From  the  conversation  of  Sidney  Hanunond 
e  had  gathered  sufficient  information  concern- 
g  the  seoets  of  her  new  associates,  to  render 
e  edge  of  her  irony  somewhat  alarming ;  and 
e  moment  Lady  Laetitia  discovered,  from  an 
discreet  remark  of  General  fltzpatrick  that 
e  had  been  invited  to  make  ^rt  for  the 
lilistines,  she  retorted  with  a  more  than  suffi- 
nt  share  of  national  humour. 

It  h^tpened  that,  at  the  moment  she  entered 
e  room,  three  of  ^e  most  fashionable  beauties 
eseot  were  laughing  immoderately  at  the 
xiQection  of  an  insult  they  bad  offered  frt>m 
idy  Taunton's  box  at  Covent  GJarden, 
L  2 
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the  preceding  night,  to  that  aooomplisbed 
actress,  Miss  Brunton,  (an  object  of  jealousy  to 
one  of  the  party), — ^by  whidi  she  had  been  so 
much  overcome  as  to  burst  into  tears. 

'^  Sure  ye  remind  me,"  cried  Lady  Letitia, 
exaggerating  her  usual  brogue,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  malice, — "  of  a  scane  that  happeoed 
in  our  own  Theatre-royal,  Dublin, — ^where  three 
women  of  ton,  as  they  called  themselves,  (the 
top  o'  the  tree, — ^like  yersdves),  were  in  the 
stage-box,  whooping  and  coughing,  and  laughing 
their  hearts  out,  till  they  made  the  poor  young 
cratur  of  an  actress  who  was  playing  Lsudy 
Towneley,  stop  short  in  her  part. — Ton  which, 
a  yoimg  student  of  the  univarsity, — ^nrither 
more  nor  less  than  the  present  Sir  Pkul  J — -. 
jumped  up  in  the  middle  o'  the  pit,  t'  address 
the  audience ;  and  says  he, '  Leedies  and  Gend^ 
men,  I  insist  upon  it,'  says  he,  'and  I  know  vouH 
maintain  me  in  the  proposition,  that  those  thrft 
drunken  officers  dressed  up  as  leedies,  in  the 
stage-box,'  says  he,  *be  turned  out  of  the 
house!'"* 

♦  Fact. 
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A  dead  silence  followed  thia  daring  sally. 
lat  Lady  Taunton,  not  choosing  to  accept  the 
Dvert  aflfront,  soon  recovCTed  herself  suffidently 
)  laugh  o£F  the  attack. 

"  Yon  surprise  me,  my  dear  Lady  Lsetitia !" 
'ied  she.  "  I  had  always  heard  your  country- 
leD  dted  as  remarkable  for  their  chivalry, 
nd  to  sanction  a  public  attack  upon  three 
umen  ! — I  never  should  have  expected  it," 

"  Surely  not, — if  they  had  been  women," 
ied  Lddy  Laetitia,  with  imabated  spirit.  "  But 
ose  who  dared  to  insult  a  poor  cratur  of  their 
m  sex,  in  an  in&rior  station,  surely  forfeited 

claim  and  privile^  belongiDg  to  it !  And  the 
dience  was  of  tbe  same  way  o'  thinking  ;  for, 
thout  more  ado,  they  set  up  three  cheers  for 
r  Paul ; — and,  betwixt  you  and  I,  tbe  drunken 
icers  in  women's  clothes,  as  they  were  called 

tbe  people,  had  a  hard  matter  to  get  out  of 
;  house  without  mobbing." 
The  entrance  of  Tommy  Townshend,  one  of 
!  brilliaot  luminaries  of  the  Taunton  set, 
tunately  diverted  the  attention  of  those  who 
1  Bonae  tight  to  be  offended  at  the  impertl- 
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neaoe  (by  inference)  of  the  Irish  widow ;  for  all 
ears  and  voices  became  absorbed  in  a  discussion 
of  the  stormy  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  preceding  night,  oono^ning  some 
increase  of  the  establishment  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. — ^A  change  of  administration  was 
anticipated  from  the  measure;  and  it  was 
confidently  asserted  that  ministeis  had  re- 
signed ! 

From  the  politics  connected  with  the  affiurs  of 
the  Prince,  the  transition  was  easy  to  his  foDies ; 
and  though  Lady  Lsetitia  had  taken  no  share  in 
the  discussion  of  the  discomfiture  of  Charles 
Jenkinson  and  his  junta,  she  was  quite  ready  to 
discuss  the  white  satin  hangings*  of  Perdita*s 
openu-box,  which,  at  that  moment,  excited  a 
general  outcry  against  the  weakness  of  the 
Heir-apparent  in  ministering  to  her  profligate 
extravagance. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Lady  Lsetitia,  "  I  think 
Mrs.  Robinson  parfectly  right  to  distingrnsh 
her  box  from  those  of  her  collogues! — ^Tb' 
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iMnce  has  so  many  favourites  among  the 
fotnen  of  diameter,  that,  in  chintz,  the  Sultana 
night  have  heexk  overlooked  !" 

Again  did  a  dead  sileiice  prevail  in  the  Uttle 
irde;  and  the  Taunton  set  were  perhaps  of 
>piuioD  that,  for  once,  the  Irish  shamrock  might 
tave  borrowed  the  motto  usually  accompanying 
he  Scottish  thistle.  At  all  events,  they  re- 
runed  from  further  attempts  to  meddle  with 
r  show  up  the  Dublin  beUe ;  but  feU  upon  a 
ubject  which  the  recent  confinnation  of  the 
ndependence  of  America  tnvught  as  much  under 
liscussion  as  lately, — the  boundary  Ime  of  the 
itates, — which  the  entrenchments  of  Boston 
Qidered  somewhat  more  definite  than  an 
bhburton  treaty. 

The  followiDg  day  Sidney  Hammond  dis- 
aned,  in  a  moment,  from  Lady  Lsetitia's  slight 
Ad  careless  sketch  of  the  amusements  of 
rsuDtoD  House,  that  though  she  had  made 
nemies  of  all  those  it  was  his  desire  to  con- 
iliate,  she  had  obtained  among  them  a  d^;ree 
if  ascendancy  more  valuable  than  popularity. 
\'o  fear  of  their  receding  from  Lady  Ldetitia 
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Hammond  1  On  the  contrary,  he  was  cod- 
vinced  that  they  would  rejoice  in  the  expectatioD 
of  taming  down  the  rampancy  of  one  Viim 
attacked  them  in  so  audacious  a  spirit,  by  the 
influence  of  one  of  their  most  zealous  series; 
and  on  receiving  from  the  Irish  beauty  an  invi- 
tation to  accompany  her  the  foDowing  nigfat  to 
Vauxhall,  then  in  the  zenith  of  fiskshioD,  he 
determined  on  bringing  mattera  to  a  crisis  with 
the  woman  who  had  subdued  those  of  whom  hr 
stood  so  much  in  awe. 

In  the  interim,  however,  he  was  fated  to  be 
startled  by  an  event  indudng  him  to  bdievt 
himself  an  espedal  favourite  of  the  blmd  god* 
dess.  By  some  miracle  he  had  escaped  ao 
avalanche,  and  been  held  back  by  a  single  hair 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice !  The  name  uf 
^'  John  Eleazar  Hardimgston,  .  Menfaant,** 
appeared  that  day  in  the  London  Gazette  I 

"You  knew  it:  I  am  convinced  you  wm 
aware  of  what  was  coming,  and  on  that  account 
dedared  off!"  whispered  liady  Taunton,  stop- 
ping to  accost  him  for  a  moment,  as  she  wa^ 
huirying  to  her  chair  after  the  opera,  but  rather 
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0  afford  an  opportunity  for  conversation  be- 
:weea  the  Marquis  and  her  daughter  who  were 
bllowing  her,  than  for  any  interest  she  took  in 
be  afeira  of  "  poor  Sidney.  "  Accept  my 
learty  congratulations  on  your  foresight.  But, 
■ntre  nous,  take  care  that  your  Irish  widow  do 
lot  prove  an  equally  slippery  bargain  I" 

As  he  was  about  to  request  an  explanation  of 
his  ambiguous  phrase,  the  Taunton  party 
■assed  hastily  on,  and,  a  moment  afterwards, 
be  footmen,  brandishing  th«r  flambeaux  before 
be  sedan  of  the  Countess,  threw  the  Ught  upon 
ler  fece  suffidendy  to  prove  that  the  bitter 
nule  with  which  she  uttered  her  mysterious 
raming,  was  in  no  haste  to  vanish  from  her 
eatures. 

While  stiU  deliberating,  next  day,  over  her 
odyship's  adjuration,  he  had  the  vexation  to  re- 
eive  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Hardingston,  dated 
rom  his  villa  at  FNilham,  and  earnestly  request- 
ng  a  few  minutes'  conversatioD.  For  Sidney 
laomtond  had  flattered  himself,  on  poiidng 
[le  announcement  in  the  Gazette  of  the  pre- 
eding  evening,  that  he  was  on  sufficiently  bad 
L  3 
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terms  with  the  father  of  Louisa,  to  be  exone- 
rated from  the  necessity  of  so  much  as  iDquiring 
after   him  under  his   misfortunes;  and  to  be 
thus  speedily  addressed  by  the  bankrupt,  was  a 
most    disagreeable   surprise  !     He  could  have 
little  doubt  that  to  request  pecuniary  assistance, 
must  be  the  object  of  the  distressed  man,— 
assistance  he  had  never  felt  less  inclined  to  con- 
cede, than  to  one  who  had  so  nearly  allured  him 
into  the  bosom  of  a  ruined  family.    Or  per- 
haps, Mr.  Hardingston  intended  to  offer  him 
the  hand  of  Louisa ; — ^insisting  on  his  often- 
repeated  declarations,  that  it  would  suffice,  por- 
tionless,  to   his   happiness;  and  assuring  him 
that,  in  the  altered  state  of  the  affairs  of  tbi 
family,  any  establishment  he  might  be  able  ti 
accomplish,  woidd  content  the  modest  views  ci 
the  bankrupt's  daughter,  whose  small  fortunt, 
secured   by   her  mother's   settlement,  was  in- 
tangible by  the  creditors. 

To  expose  himself  to  the  annoyance  of  havinj; 
to  declare  the  insincerity  of  former  protestations, 
was,  in  Sidney's  opinion,  superfluous ;  more  es- 
pecially as  the  father  might  so  persist  as  to  nt^- 
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cessitate  an  eiqjlanatioii  of  his  new  views  and 
eataagl^nents.  He  contented  himself,  there- 
fore, wi^  a  formal  expression  of  regret  that  the 
mukiplicity  of  his  aigagements  prevented  his 
driving  so  far  as  Fulham,  and  requesting  to 
know,  by  letter,  Mr.  Hardingstoo's  "com- 
maids." 

To  this  haish  letter,  he  somewhat  anxiously 
espectal  the  answer;  dreading  that  it  might 
convey  overtures  impossible  to  accept,  though 
unpleasant  positively  to  reject.  But  when  two 
days  passed  over  without  a  reply  of  any  descrq>- 
tioQ,  he  b^an  to  hope  that  the  ruined  merchant 
considered  him  unworthy  of  further  notice ;  or 
that,  amid  the  press  of  business  attending  his 
bankruptcy,  he  had  received  succours  from  truer 
fiieods,  or  found  means  to  dispense  with  them. 

Sidney  Hammond  was  only  the  more  at  lei- 
sure to  concert  plans  for  his  anxioudy-expected 
explanations  with  Lady  Lietitia ;  who,  throughout 
the  evening  at  Vauxhall,  chose  to  adhere  as 
dosely  to  the  arm  of  her  kinsman  Lord  Robert 
de  Bui^h,  as  a  limpet  to  a  rock ; — and  who,  he 
season  being  far  advanced,  was  already  talking 
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of  a  migration  to  the  little  fishing-town  of 
Brighthelmstone,  frequented  by  all  the  Taun- 
ton set  in  emulation  of  the  Prince;  who  was 
beginning  to  spend  all  his  leisure  on  those  burn- 
ing diffSy  at  the  feet  of  one  already  talked  of  as 
clandestinely  his  wife. 

He  was  uncertain,  moreover,  at  that  moment, 
of  being  able  to  procure  an  invitation  to  a  select 
supper  party,  to  be  given  that  night  by  Lady 
Clermont,  at  her  charming  house  in  Berkeley 
Square ;  and  a  message  having  been  announced 
to  him,  which,  believing  it  to  regard  the  supper 
party,  he  chose  to  receive  in  person,  great  was 
his  vexation  on  discovering  that  the  man  de- 
scribed to  him  as  one  of  the  helpers  of  tht 
Taunton  House  stables,  was  simply  an  errand- 
man  from  some  Fulham  coach-office! — Mr. 
Hardingston,  unwilling,  apparently,  to  write  a 
second  time,  had  despatched  this  unceremonious 
messenger,  as  fast  as  his  cart  could  faring  him, 
to  entreat  Mr.  Hammond  would  lose  no  time  m 
hastening  to  Fulham. 

Either  the  man  understood  not  the  purport  of 
the  message,  or  the  recipient  was  too  proud  to 
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make  inquiries; — ^for  in  the  unchanged  belief 
that  the  application  was  that  of  a  drowning  man 
catching  at  a  straw,  and  making  a  few  last  ap- 
peab  to  the  generoaty  of  his  friends,  Sidney 
Hammond  despatched  an  answer  that  might 
have  been  termed  brutal,  had  it  eoianated  from 
the  lips  of  a  less  practised  man  of  the  world. — 

"His  compliments,  and  he  would  ride  down 
to  East  Lodge  the  first  cool  day.  But  having 
no  close  carriage,  the  present  state  of  the  weather 
rendered  riding  impossible." 

This  pretext  he  conceived  to  be  a  safe  put-off; 
fn-,  on  a  favourable  change  of  weather,  Lady 
Ltetjtia  was  to  leave  town  for  her  new  residence 
on  the  St^me,  to  which  she  had  consented,  or 
to  which  he  fancied  she  had  consented,  that  he 
should  bear  her  company.  No  fear,  therefore, 
that  he  should  be  compiled  to  fiilfll  his  indefi- 
nite engagement  to  thC  troublesome  people  at 
East  Lodge ;  and  his  last  reflection  concerning 
the  Hardingstons  that  night,  when,  by  a  tardy 
and  grudging  invitation  fivm  the  fikstidious 
Viscountess,  he  was  entitled  to  job  the  brilliaDt 
party  in  Berkdey  Square,  was,  that  it  is  very  odd. 
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when  people  are  ruined,  they  cannot  be  rubed 
and  have  done  with  it,  without  boring  all  tklr 
acquaintance  with  their  misfortunes.  For  next 
to  the  trouUesome  ghost  of  man  or  wife,  return- 
ing to  their  lares  and  penaies  at  the  close  of 
the  vidual  year,  the  most  importunate  of  visita- 
tions is  that  which  comes  to  remind  the  heart  of 
man  of  its  fickleness  to  the  vows  it  has  sworn, 
and  the  fidelity  it  has  outraged.  The  name  of 
Hardingston  was  now  every  way  most  offensive 
to  "  poor  Sidney  1" 

That  night,  a  dewy  delicious  summer  night, 
such  as  so  often  crowns  a  midsunmia-  dav. 
Lady  Clermont  had  caused  her  fine  apartments 
to  be  profiisdy  decorated  with  flowers ; — and  the 
windows  being  thrown  open  to  the  utmost,  tht^ 
scent  of  vegetation  arising  fix>m  the  gardens  d 
the  Square,  as  well  as  fix)m  those  nearly  adjoin* 
ing,  of  Lansdowne  send  Devonshire  houst>, 
created  an  atmosphere  as  nearly  resembling  the 
freshness  of  the  country,  as  a  metropolis  can 
well  afford.  At  the  dose  of  that  briHi.int 
supper,  a  whispering  conversation  commenced  at 
table  between  the  Prince  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
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(and  between  Colonel  St.  L^r  and  Lady  Taun- 
ton, by  way  of  keeping  them  in  couatenacce), 
which  dro?e  aQ  the  good  courtiers  present  to  the 
remoter  windows.  TTtere  it  was  that  Sidney 
Hanunood,  while  p^teading,  like  the  rest,  to 
listen  to  the  rustJing  of  the  abele  trees  in  the 
moiMiligbt,  and  enjoy  the  calm  and  dewy  &a- 
gnnce  so  wdcome  after  the  heats  of  a  London 
day,  fancied  he  perceired,  on  bis  sudden  ^ 
proich,  the  hand  of  I^y  Lietitia  de  Burgh 
gently  withdrawn  from  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Winston !  To  be  withdrawn,  however,  it  must 
(or  a  time  have  rested  there ; — a  cruel  contin- 
gou^  fijF  the  surmises  and  suBceptibility  of  even 
a  fortone-hunting  lorer  I 

To  remonstrate  in  the  midst  of  such  a  drde, 
wouU  have  been  &tal  to  his  interests;  and 
Hammond  was  thankiiil  to  a  cloud  which  at 
that  momept  lightly  veiled  the  brightness  of 
the  moon,  so  as  to  conceal  his  coniiision  of 
cmmtenance.  Moreover,  as  is  u&uaQy  the  case 
where  moonlight,  fine  ladies,  and  fine  gentlemen, 
ue  united  together, — particularly  after  a  due 
iBowance  of  chicken,  bbster  salad,  and  chtun- 
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pagne, — a  prodigious  deal  of  nonsense  was  in 
process  of  emission  concerning  that  changeabW 
luminary,  such  as  served  to  excuse  the  sQenoe  of 
the  usually  voluble  Sidney ;  whose  thoughts,  b} 
some  strange  coincidence,  were  carried  back  jibt 
then  to  the  image  of  poor  Louisa !  For  it  had 
been  one  of  the  favourite  visions  of  their  court- 
ship to  anticipate  the  summer  ev^wigs  th^' 
should  enjoy  together  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  her  father's  villa ;  and  it  was  almost  with 
shame  he  recalled  to  mind  the  strength  and 
fervour  of  the  protestations  he  had  both  made 
and  exacted,  of  the  eternal  fidelity  which  was  to 
sanctify  those  midnight  moonlight  rambles  !— 
A  momentary  chill  seemed  to  run  through  his 
frame,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  dewy  grass,  and  re- 
flected how  lonely  must  be  the  walks  of  the 
gentle  and  unhappy  creature,  whose  destinies  be 
had  blighted ! 

But  his  compassion  was  thrown  away! — 
He  had  not  blighted  them  ! — ^At  the  ven 
moment  that  icy  thrill  pervaded  his  fiame,  th^ 
spotless  soul  of  Louisa  Hardingston  had  entered 
into  its  rest.     While  he,  the  worldling,  stood 
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there  amid  that  tided  horde  of  the  vain  and 
worthless, — women  of  doubtful,  and  men  of 
more  thaa  doubtful  character,  yet  despised 
even  by  them,  she  was  ascending  to  the  realms 
of  light,  the  appropriate  atmosphere  of  her  en- 
franchised and  purified  spirit. 

The  hurried  letter,  addressed  to  him  a  few 
days  before  by  Mr.  Hardingston,  had  been 
written  by  Louisa's  bed-side,  and  by  her  deare, 
OQ  the  first  mtimation  of  the  physidan  that  her 
hours  were  numbered.  By  s\ich  an  announce- 
ment, the  seal  was  removed  from  her  lips ;  and 
she  addressed  her  ia&er  in  terms  which  caused 
evea  his  hardened  heart  to  tremble  within  him. 
— Not  that  she  upbraided  him — not  that  she 
spoke  harshly ;  but  there  were  da^ers  in  the 
gentle  resignation  with  which  she  recapitulated 
the  brief,  but  fatal,  story  of  her  life.  She  spoke 
of  herself  and  Aim  as  martyrs  to  appearances, — 
to  SuT&ceism ; — imploring,  rather  than  exhort- 
ing him,  to  turn  to  the  True  and  Real,  as 
the  only  certain  sources  of  happiness,  here  or 
hereafter. 

But  above  aD,  she  entreated  permission  to 
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send  for  the  man  she  had  so  dearly  loved,  that 
she  might  implore  and  warn  him  too,  ^'  lest  he 
also  should  come  to  that  place  of  tormeQt." 
And  Hardingston,  who,  like  Felix,  "trembled, 
rebuked  by  judgment  to  come,**  instantly  ac- 
quiesced in  her  dying  prayer.  He  wrote,  but 
he  wrote  in  vain;  and  his  surprise  almost 
equalled  his  disappointment.  For  he  had  for- 
gotten, in  the  anguish  of  his  daughter's  death- 
bed, the  ill  savour  of  poverty  attached  to 
his  name.  Even  he  —  the  speculator,  —  the 
heartless,  callous  mercenary, — ^forgot,  as  he 
wiped  the  dews  from  that  sweet  and  wistful 
&ce,  that  he  was  now  "  Hardingston  the  bank- 
rupt !" 

Sidney  Hammond's  reply  reached  him  od 
the  spot  from  which  he  seldom  stirred;  and 
Louisa,  on  recognising  that  well-known  hand- 
writing, asked  to  look  upon  it  for  the  last  time. 
Too  late  to  refuse  ! — ^though  her  father  bitterly 
upbraided  himself,  while  noting  the  change  that 
came  over  her  countenance  during  the  perusal 
of  the  note.  She  said  not  a  word,  however ; 
but  closed  her  eyes,   as  if  composing  herst  If 
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to  sleq), — probably  to  avoid  her  Other's  com- 
mentaries on  the  conduct  of  one  who  to  her 
was  all  in  all.  But  during  her  seeming  lum- 
bers, her  lips  were  still  moviqg ; — either  quiver- 
ing with  inward  anguish,  or  articulating  a 
repressed  prayer  for  heavenly  mercy  towards 
him  who  had  emluttered  her  days  with  such 
gratuitous  cruelty ! 

"  Iliac  are  so  many  women  of  the  world, 
on  whom  be  might  have  practised  bis  deceptions 
without  danger  1"  murmured  the  dying  girl ; 
"but  I, — I  had  noUiing  but  my  warm  affec- 
tions ! — ^And  how  fredy  I  gave  them  to  him. — 
But  not — but  not  for  this !" 

At  length  she  really  slept ;  and  in  her  almost 
deHrious  dreams,  her  tongue  was  loosed,  and 
all  she  had  been  thinking  and  feeling  burst 
incoherently,  though  faintly,  from  her  lips ; 
and  the  tears  of  the  ruined  man  came  down 
uncontrolled  and  unheeded,  as  he  sat  listening 
by  that  solitary  bedade,  and  knew  how  wan- 
tonly he  had  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  his 
only  child. 

It  was  two  days  after  this,  on  finding  her 
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still  weaker  and  more  desponding,  while  watching 
the  silent  tears  glide  down  her  wan  cheeks,  and 
beUeving,  and  with  truth,  that  they  flowt\l 
chiefly  from  the  dread  of  leaving  the  object  of 
her  feithful  love  unwarned  by  a  word  from  ber 
dying  lips,  that  Mr.  Hardingstoa  (in  the  excite- 
ment of  beholding  his  poor  Louisa  revive  frorn 
a  state  of  insensibility  which  he  had  bewailed  .is 
death)  despatched  his  abrupt  message  to  Sidney 
Hanmiond.  At  the  moment  of  sending  it,  thr' 
scarcely-conscious  form  of  his  child  was  resrlng 
in  his  arms;  and  even  the  servant  to  whom 
it  was  given,  was  too  deeply  touched  by  the 
plight  of  her  lamented  young  mistress,  to  take 
heed  to  what  manner  of  man  the  commission 
was  entrusted,  so  that  he  promised  to  be 
faithful  and  expeditious.  The  messenger  was 
accordingly  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  b:> 
errand. 

When  the  chilling  answer  to  those  agonized 
entreaties  for  his  instant  presence  at  length 
arrived,  no  one  was  cruel  or  careless  enough 
to  repeat  them  in  the  chamber  of  death.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Hardingston's  reiterated  inquiries, 
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the  waiting-woman  continued  to  reply,  that 
"  Mr.  Hammond  was  coming," — that  "  Mr. 
Hammond  was  expected  every  moment ;" — 
ri^tly  conjecturing  that  the  fruitless  hopes 
she  thus  inspired  would  solace  rather  than 
disturb  the  last  moments  of  the  sweetest 
angel  that  ever  feQ  a  victim  to  the  world- 
liness  of  sodal  life. 

For  the  spirit  of  the  dymg  Louisa  was  as 
serene  and  subdued,  as  that  of  her  brighter 
days; — no  restlessness — no  peevishness — no  ac- 
cusation. So  long  as  her  powers  of  sight  were 
unimpaired,  she  lay  watching  the  door;  so 
long  as  her  powers  of  hearing  were  avtulable, 
she  listened  for  the  footsteps  she  loved  so 
dearly. — ^But  there  came  a  time  when  the 
powers  of  life  were  gradually  extinguished ; 
when  there  was  no  longer  sight  in  those  helpless 
fjes,  or  sound  in  those  powerless  ears ;  though 
still  there  abided  an  inward  steadfastness  of  love, 
nhich  concentred  the  last  thoughts  of  the  dying 
girl  into  a  prayer  for  Am.  Her  life  had  been 
a  life  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, — these 
three. — But  Hope   was   the  last   survivor; — 
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even  the  hope  that  she  was  hastening  to  etenal 
happiness,  and  that  the  object  of  hca-  yearnii^ 
affection  might  still  be  redeemed  fix>m  evil  to 

come. 

f 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Throughout  that  iutermmable  ereiimg,  her 
Sither  sat  by  her  ^de,  listening  to  her  impeded 
re^iradoD,  and  occasionally  moistening  her 
parched  lips,  or  wiping  her  moistened  brow. 
Louisa  had  ^treated,  ere  consciousness  and 
utterance  forsook  her,  that  the  windows  might 
t)e  left  open,  to  reiresh  her  chamber  with  the 
rammer  sweetness  of  the  gardens;  -and  even 
iiat  the  wotchlight  might  be  removed,  to  enable 
iw  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  chastened  moon- 
light gleaming  upon  her  pillow; — so  that  the  self- 
iame  li^t  which  called  forth  the  wanton  jests 
>f  the  Taunton  set,  shone  like  a  halo  round 
ihe  head  of  the  dying  girl ;  —  till  at  last, 
md  with  a  more  subdued  and  deferential  la- 
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dianoe,  it  fell  upon  the  sacred  features  of  the 
dead! 

Then  came  the  unrestrained  gush  of  sorrow 
of  the  conscience-stricken  fether, — and  the  few 
faithful  attendants  who  knew  her  excellence,  and 
had  watched  ov^  her  sufferings.  Then  came 
the  muttered  curses  of  old  Hardingston,  which, 
but  for  the  presence  of  death,  would  have 
deepened  into  frantic  execrations  on  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  embittered  her  last  moments  bv 
withholding  the  poor  alleviation  of  one  word  of 
sympathy ! — At  that  moment,  he  felt  that 
Sidney  Hanunond  had  killed  kis  child^ — ^yea, 
hlled  hcTy  as  with  the  edge  of  a  sword ! 

As  the  bankrupt  only  retained  possession  of 
his  viOa  by  virtue  of  the  medical  certificate 
which  declared  that  removal  would  be  instant 
death  to  his  daughter,  it  was  necessary  to  acce- 
lerate, as  far  as  decency  would  allow,  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  humble  funeral  his  present  means 
enabled  him  to  supply  to  her  he  had  so  long 
pampered  in  the  lap  of  luxury;  nor  was  it 
judged  necessary  for  the  newspapers  to  announce 
the  decease  of  one  rich  only  in  beauty  and  virtue. 
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The  death  of  Louisa  vw  consequently  as  little 
known  or  noted  as  that  of  some  flower  of  the 
^eld  ;  aad  the  worid  went  on. 

Without  one  laugh  the  leu,  one  tear  the  more. 
That  she  was  gone  who  joined  its  mirth  before. 

Nor  was  "  poor  Sidney"  ever  in  greater  spirits 
han  on  the  very  evening  the  undertakers  were 
Josing  in  for  ever  the  now  solemn  face  whence 
he  tears  were  wiped  for  evennore. 

That  night,  while  the  watch-lights  were  still 
et  round  the  coffin  of  Louisa  Hardingston,  he 
vas  the  gayest  guest  at  a  supper  given  by  Lady 
jXtitia  de  Burgh,  to  assemble  around  her  the 
ittle  knot  of  friends  about  to  be  dispersed  by 
ler  departure  for  Brighthelmstone  the  following 
lay. 

As  the  merry  little  banquet  drew  to  a  dose, 
lammond,  who  was  seated  beade  the  lady  of 
he  house,  grew  more  than  ever  tender  in  tus 
rofessioDS,  more  sanguine  than  ever  in  his 
opes.  The  time  was  not  far  distant,  he  hoped, 
rhen  that  agreeable  house  and  well-otdered  es- 
iblishment  would  be  submitted  to  his  authority, 

VOL.   II.  H 
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-—that  xnasshre  plate-— 4ihose  generous  wmes— 
and  last,  (and  kast,)  that  pretty  little  woman,  be 
all  his  own. — It  was  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and, 
combined  with  copious  draughts  of  sparkling 
diampagne,  enhanced  by  the  exquisite  smging  of 
the  Sheridans,  who,  with  Lady  Taunton  and  her 
daughter,  were  of  the  party,  mdted  his  soul 
within  him,  almost  to  ecstasy. 

Under  the  influence  of  sudi  feelings,  he 
pressed  and  pressed,  mth  tenderest  whispers,  for 
a  favourable  answer  to  his  petition  feu*  a  place  in 
the  carriage  of  Lady  Lsetitia  to  Brighton,  the 
foDowing  day. 

"You  must  ask   permission   of   Sir  Ham 
Winston !"  was,  at  last,  ho"  undaimted  nph 
"Bridegrooms  are  not    apt  to   encourage  the 
presence  of  a  third  person  quite  so  early  in  th* 
honeymoon.     Nay,  I  might  say  a  fourth ;  f -r, 
let  me  daim  yoiur  congratulations  on  the  ovl) 
obstacle  to  this  happy  marriage  being  removtJ, 
by  Lord  Robert  de  Burgh's  having  consentt^  tc 
leave  me  the  sole  guardianship  of  my  little  girl '. 
— ^The  opposition  of  the  executors  of  my  l»t:^ 
husband's  will,  has  alone  retarded  the  avowal  vi 
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nioD   with  my  dear  Hany. 

having  satisfied  himaelf,  by 
acy  on  which  we  have  re- 
any  will  make  the  best  of 
child,  has  acti^y  proposed 
r  nomination  as  co-guardian 
'  am  now  tiie  hqipiest  crea- 
By  the  way,  I  may  thank 
Hammond,  for  some  portion 
;  ibr  had  you  not  examined 
egal  opinion  upon  my  rights, 
rights  under  the  will,  and 
ider  the  guardianship  of  my 
I  should  not  have  seen  the 
Hog  Lord  Robert;  without 
id  never  have  reached  their 
of  pacification." 
itions  from  Lady  Taunton 
larty,  recalled  "  poor  Sidney" 
,  indeed  f) — to  the  necessity 
ce  upon  the  matter ;  and  he 
of  a  viMt  to  the  Steyne  at 
leymoon,  and  of  completing 
by  pairing  off  with  little 
H  2 
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Augusta  as  if  he  had  been  fully  prepared  for  the 
thunder-dap  which  had  suddenly  exploded  over 
his  head. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose healths,  and  perpetrated,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  minutes  he  was  ever  to  spead  in  the 
Taunton  set,  two  bon-mots  which  provoked  the 
laughter  of  Hare  and  the  approving  smfle  of 
Brinsley,  Lady  Taunton,  an  experienced  judge 
of  such  symptoms,  noticed  that,  though  he  had 
been  tossing  off  glasses  of  iced  ehampagne 
enough  to  producQ  a  burning  fever,  his  hands, 
when  he  assisted  to  put  on  her  cardinal  as  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  were  cold  as  marble  I 

That  was  an  accursed  night  to  Sidney  Ham- 
mond! On  his  return  to  his  chambers,  he  found 
his  table  covered  with  the  season's  bills,  which 
the  announcement  of  his  intended  departure  to 
Brighton  had  caused  to  be  sent  in, — a  some- 
what substantial  reminder  of  the  ruinous  extent 
to  which  he  had  carried  his  matrimonial  specu- 
lations !  For  he  had  grudged  himself  neither 
enhancement  nor  adornment ;  and  Lady  L^etina, 
heaven  knows,  had  spared  the  designing  bar- 
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lister  no  expense  in  the  prosecution  of  his  in- 
terested suit  at' Love. 

And  now,  what  was  to  hecome  of  him  ?  So 
&r  from  having  progressed  a  smgle  step  towards 
recondlement  with  the  Taunton  set,  he  bad 
rendered  himself  so  ridiculous  in  their  eyes  by 
his  recent  defeat,  as  to  have  lost  even  his  hono- 
taiy  grade  as  a  fashionahle  young  man  about 
town,  ambitious  of  becoming  somewhat  more. 
A  defeated  man  is  ever  an  object  of  contempt, 
let  the  object  he  has  attempted  to  conquer  be 
what  it  may ;  and  even  in  those  days,  admi- 
nistratioDS  vrere  careful  against  attaching  to 
themselves  any  member  peculiarly  vulnerable 
to  the  shafts  of  ridicule. — For  to  be  laughed 
at,  is  one  of  the  most  critical  perils  of  a  public 

He  was  accordingly  worse  off  than  after  his 
banishment  from  the  Paradise  of  Taunton 
House.  Poor  Sidn^  had  nothing  in  enjoy- 
ment,— nothing  in  prospect ; — no  pleasant  coun- 
try houses, — no  excursion  to  Brixton, — no 
anythmg.  Even  the  Bedford  Square  uncles 
would  be  less  attainable  now  that  rumours  of 
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his  conduct  towards  the  Hardingstoos  were  be- 
ginning to  transpire;  the  Harley  Street  set 
having,  since  the  bankruptcy  of  course,  attri- 
buted his  precipitate  retreat  to  a  rat-like  in- 
stinct, forewarning  him  of  the  &te  of  the  house. 
With  diminished  means  and  deteriorated  repu- 
tation, he  was  consequently  worse  ofF  thao 
ever. 

"  At  all  events,"  muttered  the  apostle  of  Sur- 
faceism,  in  the  course  of  that  sleepless  night,  "  I 
will  take  care  the  world  do  not  find  out  the  ex- 
tent of  my  disappointment.  I  must  contiDue 
to  pass  for  having  been  in  Lady  Lsetitiii's 
secrets;  and  impress  people  with  an  idea  of 
my  being  on  good  terms  with  those  imfortiinatc 
Hardingstons.  I  will  ride  down  to  Fulham 
this  very  morning — (for  the  sooner  I  get  Salidiii 
to  Tattersall's  the  better,  as  1  have  no  longer 
any  use  for  him  in  the  park.)  Yes !  I  wiD  ride 
down  to  Fulham,  pretending  to  drop  into  break- 
fast in  a  firiendly  way.  The  air  will  do  me 
good.  I  fear  I  drank  too  much  champagne 
last  night, — ^for  I  am  deucedly  feverish.  Cham- 
pagne ?     Ay,  ay ! — ^Long  enough,  I  suspect,  be- 
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'an  I  o^oy  one  oi  those  charming  petits  soupera 
igain!" 

That  sumner  moming  was  worthy  to  follow 
:hat  summer  ni^t.  The  villa  gardens  of  the 
suburbs  were  in  their  -fuSest  bloom ;  with  tboO'- 
lands  of  roses  dispensing  their  fragranoe  to  the 
lir,  and  the  acacia  trees  shedding  their  profuse 
vhite  blossoms  hke  a  pearly  shower.  Nothing 
nuld  be  sweetfr  or  more  genial  than  the  seascm 
ind  the  scene. 

"  What  a  heavenly  refreshment,  after  the 
leated  atmosphere  of  the  gorgeous  f^es  I  have 
leen  frequ^itang !" — mused  "  poor  Sidney;" 
chile,  leaving  the  rein  on  Saladin's  neck,  he 
ook  his  way  along  a  narrow  lane,  bordered  on 
lither  side  by  beautiful  gardens,  with  the  birds 
inging  in  snatches  in  the  shrubberies,  and  the 
lees  humming  among  the  flower-beds.  "  How 
heeifiil,  yet  how  quiet  these  pleasant  retreats  1 
iow  welcome  after  the  noise,  and  jostle,  the 
Bsolence  and  scorn  of  the  throng  I  have  sacii- 
iced  so  much  to  propitiate ;  and  among  whom, 
tt  two-and-tlurty,  I  have  not  made  a  single 
riend  1     If,  at  this  moment,  I  were  to  throw 
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myself  into  the  river  which  I  see  glittering  yon- 
der between  the  willows^  not  a  human  being 
would  deign  to  notice  my  exit,  beyond  wonder- 
ing at  my  folly — and  observing,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  always  a  little  wrong-headed ! — Yes — one  I 
That  poor  girl,  I  verily  believe,  really  liked  me  I 
naturally  enough,  for  I  was  the  first  man  who 
ever  paid  her  attention,  and  certainly  took  some 
pains  to  recommend  myself; — more,  perhaps. 
than  I  ought.  But  it  was  no  fiiult  of  mine  if 
her  father  thought  proper  to  live  beyond  his 
means!"     ^ 

At  that  moment,  the   sweetness,   fi^hness. 
and  verdure  of  the  winding  lane  seemed  sud- 
denly obscured  by  a  gloomy  object  that  twk 
possession  of  the  pathway  skirting  the  paling?. 
The  startled  birds  instantly  deserted  the  shrub- 
beries for  a  securer  retreat ;  and,  lo  !  the  white 
acacia  flowers,  which  before  had  fallen  on  the 
ground,  now  dropped  upon  the  mourning  cIoak> 
and  velvet  pall  of  a  funeral  that  was  piissing 
along  the  road; — a  walking  funeral — ^followt'd 
by  a  single  chief  moiuner,  and  one  or  two  sob- 
bing women,  apparently  servants. 
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"  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  funeral 
bdl  pealing  along  the  water  from  Fulham 
Chundi !"  muMd  Sidney  Hammond,  as  the 
gloomy  processioa  came  in  view, — about  which, 
from  its  want  of  funeral  pomp,  he  concerned 
himself  no  more  than  he  would  have  done  for 
some  pauper's  burial  emerging  from  an  hos- 
pital 

Apprehensire,  however,  that  the  sable  array, 
in  so  confined  a  space,  might  startle  his  high- 
bred  horse,  (accustomed  only  to'  the  pleasant 
^hts  and  sounds  of  the  ring  and  a  London 
afternoon)  he  drew  up,  and  turned  the  tossing 
head  of  Saladin  towards  the  opposite  palings ; 
a  movement  apparently  suggested  by  feel- 
ings   of  respect   towards   the    moiunful    pro- 


But  the  spirited  horse  being  thus  reined 
in,  aH  was  silence  in  that  secluded  spot ;  so 
that  the  tramp  of  the  approaching  coffin- 
bearers  conveying  the  child  of  clay  to  a  still 
more  alent  home,  became  painfully  audible. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  sad  incongruity  between 
that  measured  bread  and  black  array,  and  the 
H  3 
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green  and  sunny  scene  constituted  by  the 
Almighty  for  pleasant  sights  and  associations. 
A  feeling  of  terror  and  loathing,  like  the  sicken- 
ing awe  that  arises  in  the  heart  of  childhood  in 
contemplating  a  funeral,  oppressed  the  usually 
callous  heart  of  Sidney  Hanmiond ;  and  but 
that  the  garden-paling  restrained  his  movements, 
and  thrust  him  almost  into  contact  with  the 
sable  mutes  preceding  the  coffin,  he  would  have 
hurried  from  the  spot. 

But  what  were  his  emotions,  what  his  sdt- 
rebuking,  when,  as  the  coffin  borne  past  him 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  shut  out  the  sunshine 
from  his  eyes,  he  recognised  in  the  chief 
mourner  the  wasted  person  and  altered  counte- 
nance of  the  bankrupt  Hardingston  ! 

No  need  to  inquire,  as  Laertes  concerning 
the  gentle  Ophelia,  the  name  of  her  they  were 
conveying  to  the  grave.  A  thousand  voic^ 
seemed  to  shriek  it  into  his  ears ;  and  a  stiS 
small  whisper  to  echo  that  fatal  cry  with  stiH 
more  solemn  adjiu'ation. — Louisa  was  dead  J 
He  had  murderiW  her ; — and  all  he  could  do  in 
token  of  his  tardy  reverence  for  her  suffering?^, 
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was  to  raise  his  hat  from  his  head,  as  her  neg^ 
lected  oHpse  went  by  1 — 

Wbaterernught  be  the  inward  emotions  of 
Sidney  Hunmond  at  Uiis  miexpected  tenni- 
natim  ctf  one  of  tiie  e^nsodes  of  his  career, 
be  was  careful  to  return  to  town  with  an  un- 
abashed and  unmoved  countenance.  For  he 
fdt  that,  were  he  to  betray  unusual  emo- 
ticHis  on  tbe  wedding-day  of  Lady  Lse^a 
Winston,  the  worid  to  which  he  bowed  tHe 
knee,  would  attribute  his  afflicted  air  to  mortifi- 
cation. On  entering  his  dub  that  afternoon, 
therefore,  he  arrayed  himself  in  his  usual  peayly 
smiles,  and  talked  of  his  intended  departure  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  if  he  had  only  remained 
in  town  to  do  honour  to  the  nuptials  of  two  of 
his  intimate  assodates. 

Some  one  present  happened  to  mention, 
among  the  gossip  of  the  day,  the  death  of  i^ 
only  daughter  of  Hardingst  n  the  member, — 
"  Hardingston  the  bankrupt" 

"  The  poor  girl,  it  seems,  could  not  survive 
her  fiither's  down&lL  Woman  have  seldom 
course  to  look  ruin  in  the  face,"  added   th6 
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talker  of  smafl-talk,  — « They  ai^  so  cureedly 
selfish,— so  wedded  to  their  own  litde  comforts. 
—Miss  Hardingston  is  far  6rom  the  only  fine 
lady  who  would  sooner  die  than  live  without  a 
carriage  and  opera-box.  After  all,  I  suppose  her 
death  will  be  rather  a  relief  to  her  fether,  who 
has  not  a  rap  left." 

"  He  was  always  an  extravagant  man," 
muttered  Sidney  Hammond, — ^to  whom  these 
observations  were  pointedly  addressed.  "  But  I 
confess  I  thought  his  daughter  had  more 
strength  of  mind." 

"One  must  not  trust  to  appearances,  my 
dear  fellow,"— replied  his  companion.  "\Vc 
all  thought  you  the  pet  of  Taunton  House,  the 
lord  and  master  (or  slave)  elect  of  Lady  L^dtia 
de  Burgh ;  yet  how  plaguily  we  were  mistaken ! 
— For  your  own  sake,  Sid.,  I  trust  you  may  not 
have  shared  our  error  1" 

To  demonstrate  that  he  had  not,  became,  of 
course,  the  immediate  object  of  Sidney  Ham- 
mond. In  order  to  prove  himself  heart-whole 
and  pocket-whole, — that  he  had  been  dismissed 
neither  by  a  fair  Countess,  nor  rich  widow, — he 
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ook  care  to  flutter  that  autumn,  the  gayest  of 
:be  gaj,  at  a  variety  of  public  resorts.  He 
^ipeaied  at  Buxton,  Harrogate,  Scarborough, 
—which,  as  yet,  had  not  ceded  their  vc^e 
o  the  Spas  of  the  continent — and  spent  the 
rinter  at  Bath,  distinguished  aUke  by  his  minuet 
nd  his  rubber. 

His  pains,  however,  were  thrown  away. 
Jefore  the  opening  of  a  new  London  season, 
he  Taunton  set  was  broken  up.  The  Countess 
laviog  manied  her  lovely  daughter  to  her  satis- 
iction,  was  gone  to  repdr,  by  a  couple  of  years' 
etrenchment  on  the  continent,  her  costly 
mea  of  London  pleasures.  The  Winstons, 
X),  were  in  Ireland ;  and,  by  the  mere  ordinaiy 
nirse  of  fashionable  rotation,  Sidney  Ham- 
load,  without  legitiniate  pretensions  to  a  solid 
x)ting  in  the  worid  of  ton,  found  himself 
istanced  by  the  new  sets  succeeding  to  the  one, 
>  estabhsfa  himself  in  which,  he  had  sacrificed  so 
irgdy. 

A  few  casual  invitations,  a  few  passing  nods 
nd  salutations,  were  aU  that  remuned  to  him  of 
is    fmner  brilliant  popularity.     Having  been 
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once  or  twice  seen  looking  somewhat  seedy  on 
the  pave  J — ^without  a  phaeton, — ^without  a  hone, 
— without  a  seat  in  anybody's  opera-box,— 
people  began  to  discover  that  he  had  little  or 
nothing  to  recommend  him ;  that  ^' poor  Sydney" 
had  no  "  speciality"  to  entitle  him  to  fevour,— 
was  not  superlatively  witty,  supojatively  wefl- 
looking,  or  superlatively  well-bred,  to  excuse  te 
want  of  birth  and  fortune.  And,  lo  !  when  next 
they  met  this  mediocre  Mr.  Sidney  Hammond. 
they  passed  by  on  the  other  side  !-^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

At  firo-and-thirty,  when  crows'-feet  begin 
»  pucker  the  eyes,  and  sQverbairsto  blanch  the 
lead  of  a  m^i  about  town,  he  loses  the  spirit 
ind  resolution  indispensable  to  better  the  condi' 
ioD  whidi  the  world  has  ascertained  to  be  so 
neagre.  Thwarted  in  his  deep-laid  projects, 
lis^pointed  and  peevish,  Hammond  bad  ceased 
a  look  forward;  but  contented  himself  with 
spending  his  Hfe  in  small  change,  living  from 
lay  to  day,  m^og  as  good  a  figure  as  he  could, 
md  avoiding,  as  &r  as  he  was  able,  the  whips 
md  scorns  of  the  more  inacdent  portion  of 
wctety.  He  stuck  to  London  because  London 
still  afforded  him  a  &w  jdeasant  invitations; 
md,  by  sordid  economy  the  rest  of  the  year, 
xintrived  to  make  the  sort  of  show,  during  Hm 
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Moreover,  the  order  of  people  and  order 
)f  things  which  bis  reminiscences  regarded,  was 
ilready  out  of  &vour  with  the  world.  There 
lad  been  a  great  reaction  in  the  opinions  of 
ociety.  The  French  Revolution,  with  its  con- 
atenation  of  horrors,  had  intervened;  and  the 
oilgar,  unapt  to  mark  their  discrimination  of 
hades  and  d^rees  of  error,  thought  they  could 
lot  protest  too  loudly  their  hatred  and  ahhorrencc 
if  the  liberalism  which  they  chose  to  r^;ard  as 
tie  cause  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  king  and 
ueen  of  Prance,  of  the  innocent  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  thousands  of  victims  equally 
loffendve.     And  thus   the  Whigs  were,  for 

moment,  in  disrepute,  because  Robespierre 
ras  a  ruffian. 

Loudest,  of  course,  among  the  disdaimers 
ras  the  voice  of  Sidney  Hammond;  for  in 
be  Church-and-State  class  of  roast>beef  and 
lum-pudding  £inatics,  into  which  he  had 
illen  from  his  high  and  palmy  state,  the 
ame  of  Foz  was  as  that  of  Antichrist.  As 
3  Home  Tooke  and  his  pupil  Sir  Francis, 
lidney    Hammond  knew   that    to   avow    the 
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smallest  sympathy  with  such  godless  and  law- 
less individuals,  would  be  to  take  leave  of 
turbot  and  saddles  of  mutton  from  Christmas 
to  Midsummer.  Like  Peter,  therefore,  he 
denied  his  Master;  and  thenceforward  set  up 
a  sort  of  modest  "  Toryism  on  conviction," 
which  he  knew  would  bring  him  in  a  yearly 
revenue  of  twenty  dinners,  between  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  Bloomsbuiy;  twenty  more  sober 
dowagerly  entertainments  ;  beside  the  pi3  allcr 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  miscellaneous  but 
highly  respectable  family  dinners,  where  the  grace 
was  long  and  commons  short. 

Not  perhaps  that  Sidney  ratted  solely  and 
wholly  on  the  temptation  of  so  many  five-and- 
sixpences  saved  in  his  dub  account.  He  migbt 
possibly  have  persisted  in  dining  virtiiou>h 
seven  days  in  the  week  on  a  fried  whiting  and 
cutlets,  moistened  by  a  glass  or  two  oi  Buccl^^^ 
but  that,  among  the  Bedford  Square  unck^ 
there  was  a  surly  old  bachelor,  as  stiff  in  Tonvtn 
as  the  clay  of  his  Lincolnshire  estate  could  miLc 
him ;  who  had  been  toasting  Billy  Ktt  in  cnisry 
old  port  till  his  temper  resembled  his  potations. 
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Sidney's"  youthful  infatuation 
I  set,  old  Bob  Hammond  was 

name  him  otherwise  than  "  my 
r ;"  nor.  was  it  till  he  had  per- 
as  of  yeats,  in  calling  in  Bedfiml 
ne  the  crusty  old  port  and  the 
ter  of  the  crusty  old  gentleman, 
:uil^  to  t^e  Income-tax  Coio- 
le  possesion  oi  eight  thousand 
at  he  was  induced  to  admit  of 
,if 

weak  unknowing  youth  engage, 
tens  in  hia  riper  age. 

V  all  for  Bloomabury  and  the 
niaiBterj"  and  Bloomsbury  ac- 
rte. 

rt  resided  on  Paddington  Green 
brd  Square,  his  prudent  nephew 
I  it  equally  convenient  to  "  drop 
M  gentleman's  Sunday  dinner- 
over  the  debates  of  the  week ; 
comitantly  to  be  defeated  by 
;  with  the  arguments  of  Htt, 
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(which  fitted  him  much  as  the  seTCD-leaguc 
boots  of  the  ogre  fitted  Hop-o*-my-Thumb, 
because  they  possessed  the  magic  feculty  of 
contracting  to  the  size  of  the  meanest  capacity; ; 
and,  having  suffered  himself  to  be  gradually 
converted  by  the  zeal  of  the  heirless  uncle, 
he  followed  up  his  game  by  renoundng  such 
of  his  former  high  associates  as  had  not  been 
at  the  trouble  of  forgetting  him.  With  suvh 
an  object  in  view  as  the  heirship  of  eight 
thousand  per  annum,  it  was  worth  his  while  to 
give  up  his  whole  time  to  study  the  caprices 
and  prejudices  of  a  man  who  was  now  little 
more  than  a  bundle  of  prejudice  and  caprice.. 

The  old  gentleman  meanwhile  could  not  fail 
to  be  pleased  with  the  conversion  he  had  efFectdl 
in  his  '*  ass  of  a  nephew."  To  be  secure  of  a 
partner  at  picquet  and  backgammon  half  the 
nights  in  the  week,  saved  him  a  worid  of  outh) 
in  toadyism;  which  he  had  hitherto  found  al- 
most as  expensive  an  article  to  lay  in  for  homt^ 
consumption,  as  the  crusty  old  port  Hc^ 
had  no  longer  need  to  purchase  the  evening 
visits  of  his  apothecary,  or  of  a  few  humble 
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fiiends,  of  vhom  a  gouty  chair  had  taught  him 
the  value.  It  is  true,  the  needy  and  Bueaking 
nephew,  whom  May  Fair  now  regarded  as  a 
prig  and  a  quiz,  appeared  to  Aim,  in  spite  of 
his  craws'-feet  and  suit  of  pepper-and-salt,  a 
very  frisky  young  feOow.  But,  as  he  often 
observed,  "  a  man  must  hare  time  to  sow  his 
wild  oats;" — and  having  been  young  himself,  old 
Bob,  at  seventy-eight,  had  indulgence  for  the 
foUies  of  old  Sidney  at  eight-and  forty.  It 
obviated,  moreover,  his  scruples  about  absorb- 
iog  the  leisure  evenings  of  his  nephew,  to  think 
of  the  serious  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  recent 
coQvot,  in  spending  his  idle  time  with  "  a  man 
whose  principles  were  in  the  right  place;  instead 
of  Ionising  it  away  among  a  set  of  tnischievous 
democzats,  like  those  with  whom  he  had  for- 
merly consorted."  Sidney  Hammond  could  not 
but  agree  with  him.  It  was  a  very  serious 
advantage  to  him  indeed  !  More  especially 
when  the  old  gentleman  discovered  that  there 
were  sis  evenings  in  the  week  to  be  devoted  to 
badtgammon,  and  one  to  femily-prayers,  in 
which  his  nephew's  services  as  reader,  had  be- 
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come  indispensable,  so  that  the  Tory  prosel\ie 
had  no  longer  a  minute  or  (pinion  he  could 
call  his  own. 

Strange  to  tell,  no  sooner  had  the  old  gentle- 
man squabbled  and    lectured    his  submissive 
nephew  into  the  adoption  of  his  principles,  tliJi 
he  seemed  to  grudge  them  as  though  thej'  were 
too  good  for  him ;  for  he  lectured  and  squabbled 
quite  as  much  now  that  poor  Sidney  was  bow- 
ing the  knee  to  Baal  by  his  side,  as  when  he 
had   withheld  his  worship.      He  was  so  little 
pleased  to  see  an  indigent  kinsman  enjo\ing  the 
excellent  political  feith  which  was  the  best  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money  by  himself,  a  man  of  ten 
thousand  a-year,  that  he  made  the  new  faith  as 
irksome  to  his  neophyte  as  lay  in  his  power ; 
and,  if  poor  Sidney  did  but  repeat  a  few  of  the 
dogmas  conned  out  of  his  book,  would  tum 
short  round  upon  him  with  inquiries  of,  "  whu^ 
the  devil  he  should  know  about  the  matter  ?" 

Still,  his  cross  must  be  borne.  Sidney  Ham- 
mond had  left  himself  nothing  for  it  but  sub- 
mission. In  betaking  himself  to  Toryism  and 
Bedford  Square,  he  had  burnt  his  ships,  and 
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ilown  up. the  bridge  bdiind  him.  His  hopes 
lod  feare,  and  the  whole  future  of  his  worthless 
sdstence,  were  now  invested  in  the  contingencies 
if  a  last  win  and  testament ;  and  he  must  not, 
D  a  fit  of  petulance,  blow  over  his  house  of 
ards. 
Byron  has  assured  us,  that — 

People  Itving  on  aimiiitiea 
Are  longer-lived  than  otbere — 

tut  there  is  a  tortoise-like  longevity  in  elderly 
elatives, 

Uke  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager, 
Long-withenDg  out  a  foung  man's  revenue ; 

withering  it  out,  in  fact,  till  the  said  ymmg  man 
ecomes  old  in  his  turn.  Sidney  Hammond, 
ccordingly,  waited  and  waited,  with  hb  hopes 
eferred  and  heart  sick;  watching  the  bilious 
omplexion  and  palsied  hand  of  the  old  man, 
rho,  in  return,  watched  his  watchfulness  with 
nsuspected  shrewdness.  Though  old  and 
ifirm,  the  Bloomsbury  uncle  was  sufficiently 
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widely  awake  to  discriminate  b^ween  the  adula- 
tion of  a  legacy-hunter,  and  the  vigiknce  of 
kinsmanly  regard.  For  Sidney  was  not  a 
solitary  adulator.  "  Where  the  carcase  is,  there 
shall  the  vultures  be  gathered  together;"  and 
there  were  divers  pitiful  fellows  besides  the  seedy 
nephew,  who  accommodated  their  ambitious  appe- 
tite to  the  meagre  fare  of  the  invalid  and  his 
stuffy  apartments. 

Among  these,  was  a  man  high  in  the  coimcQs 
of  th^  king,  (who  was  now  once  more  exercising 
his  regal  functions  and  presiding  over  the  ter- 
rors of  the  war  raging  between  England  and 
France)  ;  and,  despite  the  sanguinary  and 
tumultuous  nature  of  those  councils^  what  b 
called  a  saint. — In  the  intervals  of  official  labour. 
however,  he  made  it  an  act  of  charity  to  bestow 
his  tracts  and  company  on  the  old  valetudinariiin. 
with  whom  he  had  become  aocidentallv  ai- 
quainted  in  the  course  of  his  public  career ;  anJ 
of  aU  his  rivals,  this  was  the  man  most  feared  aci 
loathed  by  Sidney  Hammond.  There  was  some- 
thing feline  in  his  sleekness  and  meekness,  whlcii 
roused  the  kindred  mistrust  of  the  legacy  hunter. 
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One  day,  having  surprised  his  Whitehall 
ompetitor  at  the  dose  of  a  visit  to  the  sick 
oan,  (which  had  evidently  been  long  and  sooth- 
ig,  for  there  was  a  book  of  aennons,  with  cer- 
un  leaves  folded  down,  on  the  table  between 
liem,  and  the  high  sharp  nose  of  the  official  was 
tin  bestridden  by  spectacles  as  though  he  had 
een  reading  to  the  invalid},  scarcdy  had  he 
iken  his  gbzing  soft-voiced  leave,  when  the 
Id  gentleman,  turning  abruptly  to  Sidney,  sud- 
enly  addressed  him : — 

"That  is  a  godly  and  a  tender-hearted  man, 
'  ever  there  breathed  one  1"  said  he.  "  He  has 
ainted  out  to  me,  my  dear  n^hew,  drcum- 
ances  concerning  you  whidi  I  own  had  es- 
iped  my  attention.  FVom  your  frugal  habits 
f  Hfe  and  shabby  appearance,  (you  will  excuse 
ly  coming  to  the  point),  he  is  convinced  you 
re  in  less  prosperous  drcumstances  than  your 
iends  could  desire." 

A  flush,  to  which  th^  had  been  long  unao 
iistomed,  overspread  the  saDow  features  of 
'tAaej  Hammond.  Was  it  possible  that  the 
lan  he  had  suspected  of  secretly  undermining 
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his  prospects,  had  done  him  so  good  a  turn  as 
recommend  his  necessities  to  the  sympathy  of 
his  rich  mide ;  and  was  old  Hammond  about 
to  make  a  settlement  upon  him  at  last  ? 

"  With  a  degree  of  consideration  for  which  I 
can  never  sufficiently  thank  him/'  resumed  the 
querubus  treble  of  the  old  man,  "  he  has  con- 
sequently offered  me  for  you  an  appointment 
which  has  luckily  fallen  vacant  in  his  di-pirt- 
ment; — an  ail-but  sinecure, — attendance  six 
hours  or  so,  a-day,  five  times  arweek,  at  the  Trea- 
sury, and  a  salary  of  two  hundred  a-year,— ju^t 
the  sort  of  thing  which  you  were  teQing  me  thr 
other  day  formed  the  limit  of  your  wishes ;  ai.  i 
I  can  tell  you,  Sir,  that  though  he  presses  ;t 
on  your  acceptance,  there  are  two  hundr  i 
names  on  his  list  of  men  highly  recommendt : 
to  him  for  clerkships !" 

Sidney  Hammond*s  heart  swelled  wit:'- 
him !  For  so  many  years  past  had  he  con- 
sidered himself  on  the  brink  of  eight  thoiis.:^:i 
a-year,  that  at  nine-and-forty  to  find  him>'^ 
rated  at  the  value  of  a  clerkship  of  two  hLndrt : 
was  almost  an  insult. — ^Nevertheless,  small  i*' 
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was  the  salary,  it  amnderably  exceeded  the 
modicuin  into  which  bis  own  income  had 
dwindled  i  and  evea  had  the  offer  been  more 
modest,  he  Mt  that  to  refuse  a  favour  provided 
for  him  by  his  unde,  such  as  it  was,  might  per- 
haps dejmve  him  of  more  important  benefits. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  assume  the  air  of 
radiant  gratitude  expected  at  his  hands. 

"  For  my  part,"  &ltered  the  old  man,  "  1 
know  not  how  to  be  sufficiently  thankful  to  my 
illustrious  fiiend  for  his  kind  and  noble  consi- 
deration of  me  and  mine.  To  my  thinkiDg, 
there  cannot  be  a  more  decided  proof  (^  great- 
ness of  mind,  than  the  acuteness  of  observation 
which  led  him  to  discover,  without  a  hint  on 
our  part,  the  necessities  of  a  perfect  stranger." 

Sidney  Hammond  longed  to  be  affronted,  and 
explode. — But  a  legai^-faunter  may  be  defined, 
according  to  Champfort's  definition  of  a  courtier, 
"  homme  sans  kumeuT  et  sans  honneur ;"  and  it 
was  his  cue  to  submit. 

"  So  judicious,  moreover !"  observed  the  old 
gentleman,  "  to  secure  for  you  not  only  an  in- 
crease of  income,  but  an  occupation  for  your 
N  2 
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time !  He  has  probably  notioed  the  quantin*  of 
leisure  you  have  on  your  hands,  as  proved  b\ 
the  frequency  of  your  visits  here;  and  has 
wisely  decided  that  it  is  as  great  an  act  a! 
Christian  charily  to  provide  work  for  an  idk 
man  in  this  dissolute  metropolis,  where 

Satan  finds  some  misdiief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do« — 

as  to  augment  your  means  of  woridly  comfort  !*^ 
Sidney  Hammond  sighed  deeply  as  he  tried 
to  infuse  proper  ardour  into  his  admowledje- 
ments.  To  a  man  hungering  after  a  fet  legan, 
it  was  a  hard  thing  to  be  belaboured  by  s(< 
meagre  a  benefit ;  but  alas !  his  future  fortunes 
depended  on  his  grateful  acceptance.  At  ^ 
events,  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  new 
place  exonerated  him  from  one-half  of  his  ar- 
tendance  upon  his  unde ;  and  of  two  disagr^!- 
able  things,  it  was  less  laborious  to  sign  b> 
name  three  thousand  times  arday  on  Govern- 
ment paper,  than  listen  for  the  three-thousanda 
to  the  history  of  the  ailments  and  infirmities  o! 
Robert  the  Endless. 
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In  spite  of  his  good  wishes,  however,  the 
valetudinariaQ  went  ailiiig  and  waiUog  od  ;  and 
the  0^:6  which  Sidney  Hanunond  fiucied  him- 
self to  be  accepting  for  a  term  of  months,  had 
galled  and  thwarted  him  for  years;  when,  by  the 
bksdng  of  Providence,  a  severe  winter  set  in ; — 
the  price  of  coals  rose, — quicksilver  feD, — and 
with  it,  the  wealthy  old  bachelor  of  Bedford 
Square! — 

On  receiving  the  intimation  of  his  decease 
eariy  one  January  morning  from  hia  uncle's 
apothecary,  who  had  been  sent  for  in  the  night, 
and  as  his  note  expressed  it,  "  only  to  find  the 
vital  spark  extinct," — Sidney  Hammond  hastily 
accoutred  himself  in  the  customary  suit  of  so- 
lemn bladi,  which  he  had  kept  by  him  for 
twelve  yeais  past,  to  be  in  readiness  to  express 
his  grief  for  his  departed  kinsman,  (even  till  the 
cut  thereof  reminded  the  looker-on,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  pleasingly,  of  the  exploded  fashion 
of  the  last  century) — and  hurried  to  Bedford 
Square. 

[&  offidal  patron,  however,  was  there  before 
him ;  looking  like  a  walking  Book  of  Laments- 
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ate  of  body  and  mind, 
friend  the  offitsal,  sole 
.  will  and  testam^t; 
0  him  the  whole  estate 
personal,  in  trust  for 
smmierated.  In  con- 
certain  to  accrue  to 
id  of  the  liberal  kind^ 
tudied  the  interests  of 
bestowing  a  suitaUe 
phew,  he  was,  more- 
ry  legatee:  and  had 
t  this  most  Christian- 
aily  property,  be  must 
Dow ; — ^for  so  fer  from 
le  win,  his  affectionate 
'o  hundred  pounds  as 
in  addition  to  one  of 

ild  Sidney  ! — In  this 
had  been  two  to  one 
md  worst  disappomt- 
ittack  of  nervous  fever; 
grey  hairs  in  sorrow, 
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not  to  the  grave^  but  the  ground;  adding  a 
caoutchouc  wig  to  the  number  of  his  grievances. 
He  survivedy  however,  till  within  the  last  few 
years.  Many  of  our  readers  must  have  noticed 
a  spare,  meagre,  fractious  official,  whose  deafness 
and  blindness  rendered  him,  till  a  short  time 
ago,  one  of  the  many  pubUc  nmsances  of  the 
Treasury.  In  his  efforts  to  appear  twenty  years 
younger  and  more  active  than  he  really  was,  his 
blunders  were  incessant.  Just,  however,  as  the 
spruce,  well-brushed,  but  nearly  imbecile  old 
clerk,  was  on  the  point  of  being  superannuated, 
he  died  suddenly  of  a  cramp  in  the  stomach 
from  attempting  to  eat  an  ice  at  Grange's  among 
his  younger  colleagues,  when  a  hot  jeDy  would 
have  been  more  suitable  to  his  years  and  the 
weather. 


FVom  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age, 

from  unrespected  age  to  an  unlamented  grave, 
was  only  a  natural  progress  for  the  shallow 
egotist,  who  had  oonmienoed  life  with  good 
abilities,  a  good  reputation,  and  sufficient  for- 
tune.     But  he  had  lived  for  shadows, — with 
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Jiadows, — deaf  to  the  severer  truths  of  life  and 
naccessible  to  its  more  sdid  pleasures ;  till  at 
he  dose  of  life,  there  was  not  a  human  soul, — 
10,  not  even  the  Temple  laundress,  who  laid  out 
lis  remains, — to  shed  a  tear  over  the  unre- 
^ted  apostle  of  woridly  wisdom ;  the  heartless, 
lOuDess,  and  consequently  worthless,  man  of  the 


I  1 
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— "  Why  exhaust  our  wits  or  patience  in  tnlng 
^  account  for  our  oddities  of  temper,  any  mom 
than  for  the  cubits  of  our  stature  or  colour  (A 
our  hair  ? — ^We    may   disguise  the  ktter  b; 
pigments  or  a  peruke; — ^we    niay  exalt  th^ 
former  by  high-heeled   shoes  or  boots  archil 
bridgewise  from  the  ground;  or  curb  and  contni 
our  irregularities  of  nature,  in  deference  to  tti-^ 
great   conspiracy   against   the  Uberties  of  tV 
subject,  called  Society.    But  the  five-feet-four.— 
the  carotty  poll — the  love  of  black-letter  boct 
new  Hock,  old  claret,  small  lapdogs,  penny-a-Iin 
laudations,  or  coronets  and  supporters,  are  weak- 
nesses and  defeatiires  altogether  indelible, — t! 
mark  set  upon  us  by  the  master  hand ! 

For  my  own  part,  I  wear  my  queemesst*  > 
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boldly  and  easily  as  I  wear  my  old  great  coat. 
There  be  worse  coats  and  worae  natures  goii^, 
of  which  the  owners  are  not  a  bit  ashamed.  If 
the  cat  be  not  to  the  taste  of  my  feshionaUe 
associates,  let  them  cut  it  and  me, — and  be 
banged.  The  coat  is  a  good  warm  coat, 
uid  so  is  the  temper.  Both  will  last  me^ 
1  trust,  through  many  a  hard  winter  yet ;  and  a 
Bg  for  the  valet  or  sexton  impatiraitly  wfutbg 
for  my  spoils  I 

One  of  the  most  valimble  lessons  imparted 
by  philosophy  to  the  fools  of  this  nether  world  is, 
Deither  to  run  counter  to  the  majority,  nor 
su^  ourselves  to  be  overrun  by  them;' — 
to  have  our  own  way,  without  putting  oursdves 
in  the  way  of  other  people.  He  who  does  this, 
is  armed  to  the  teeth  against  the  whips,  scorns, 
and  oppressions  of  his  great  antagonist,  the 
worid; — that  villanous  top-sawyer  who  tyran- 
nizes over  every  mother's  son  of  us, — compelling 
us  to  toil  and  moil,  up  to  our  knees  in  sawdust, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gloomy  pit  called  Human 
Life. 

It  is  something  to  feel,  at  the  close  of  our 
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career,  that  we  have  oocasioiiany  compelled 
the  sawyer,  who  has  so  often  the  hest  of  h. 
to  take  turn  and  turn  about  with  us,*— for 
whether  we  subdue  the  world  per  force  of  wit 
heauty,  strength,  aptitude,  lordly  conditicn. 
or  filthy  lucre,  we  experience  the  same  self- 
satis&ction  in  setting  our  foot  on  the  neck  of 
the  enemy. 

I  am  waxing  prosy ;  but,  trust  me,  vulgar 
reader,  it  is  upon  principle.  Most  pop\il^ 
writers  prefix  a  solemn  page  or  two  to  thti^ 
light  stories,  as  preachers  a  text ;  by  way  of 
shewing  that  they  know  what  th^  are  about, 
and  could  go  on  being  tiresome  to  the  end  c: 
the  chapter,  if  they  thought  proper. 

I  do  not  think  proper. — ^I  sddom  "think 
proper"  on  any  possible  subject ; — because  I 
think  for  myself,  and    myself  happens  to  bt 

■ 

a  deuced  odd  fellow! — ^Besides,  these  mDrJ 
rhetoricians  are  ever  enlarging  upon  the  march  ^  i 
intellect  and  refinement  of  the  centuiy ;  and  tor 
the  soul  of  me,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  coc 
mend  the  wisdom  of  an  age  which,  till  n 
was  fifteen  years  old,  submitted  to  the  desperat-^ 
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depletion  of  tbat  and  Dr.  Sangrado,  War ;  am 
after  attainiag  yean  of  discretioa,  was  reducei 
to  bankruptcy  by  the  furor  hrevis  of  bubbl 
spectilatioDS ! — The  nineteeoth  century  has  hunj 
as  many  able-bodied  Christiana  for  social  pecca 
diDoes, — ^butchered  as  many  thousands  and  ten 
of  thousands  for  no  offence  at  aO, — deposed  a 
many  sovereigns  for  evindog  the  instinct  c 
sovereignty,  and  created  as  many  more  to  en 
gender  them  anew, — as  any  of  its  predecesson 
If  iatolerance  no  longer  enkindle  her  auto 
da-f^  at  Lisbon,  India  persists  in  lifting  Tedo 
vial  pyres  under  our  protection;  and  thoug! 
we  have  ceased  to  roast  bishops  at  Smithfiek 
we  roast  them  in  parliament,  besides  sendin: 
for^  missionaries  to  be  eaten  raw  in  our  prose 
lyte  colonies.  Druggists'  shops  and  attomeyi 
offices  have  increased  by  two-thirds ; — and  lav 
physic,  and  taxation,  affix  their  vampire  dan 
into  the  citizenhood  of  this  enlightened  metropc 
lis  quite  as  fiercely  as  before  the  invenlio 
f^  raihoads,  the  ascent  of  the  Nassau  baDoon,  c 
the  o-ection  of  King's  College  and  the  Nation) 
GaUeiy. 
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The  oaly  point  on  which  we  have  effected 
positive  amelioration  is  the  abbreviation  d 
public  prose,  and  the  decimation  of  domestic 
bores.  Authors  have  ceased  to  twaddle  for 
writing  sake, — because  no  man  readeth;  ora- 
tors have  ceased  to  twaddle,  for  speaking  sake,— 
because  no  man  listeneth.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  find  the  weight  of  our  arguments  inflicted  on 
groaning  shelves  or  empty  benches  ;  and  if 
Richardson  lived  in  the  year  of  Railroads  X., 
he  would  reduce  his  eight  volumes  to  three^ 
as  surely  as  our  patent  medicine  chests  han; 
been  reduced  firom  hundred-weights  of  jalap 
to  penny-weights  of  homceopathic  nothing  at  all. 

The  Americans  have  converted  the  Decalogue 
into  a  Dodecation,  by  the  adoption  of  two  com- 
mandments of  Christian  origin,  which  are  said, 
sung,  or  whined,  in  all  the  diurches  of  the 
States.  But  when  brother  Jonathan  took  upon 
himself  the  emendation  of  the  law,  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  but  he  had  added  a  thirt^nth 
to  the  dozen,  by  a  decree  of — *^  Thou  shalt  not 
prose/'  Such,  however,  is  the  contrarietj'  ol 
human  nature,  that  this  very  prohibition  migl^t 
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have  perpetuated  the  nuiaanoe,  which,  like  others 
eonoived  at  by  the  inagiBtnu^  of  the  realm,  ii 
gndua%  wearing  itself  out.  One  mi^t  almoBt 
bacj  the  Tories  had  announced  a  tax  uprai 
prose,  80  sensible  is  the  diminutioa  of  the  article 
in  even  the  best  read  and  beat  conducted  oS 
eaantrj  ne^Umurhoods.  Mankind  will  not 
submit  to  be  hdd  hj  the  button  while  the  train 
is  waiting,  the  Magnet  agitating  her  paddles, 
Rubini  singing,  TaglicMii  dancing,  Bouff^  acting, 
the  orchestra  of  Strauss  modulating  its  waltzes, 
«*  the  Sistine  Chapel  its  "  Stabat  Mater."  Let 
the  wisdom  oi  pariiament  concentrate  itself  within 
its  blue  covers ;  let  the  wisdom  of  the  squire* 
an^y  concentrate  itself  within  its  green  coverts; 
but  we  wiQ  none  of  their  bagged  foxes  turned  out 
upon  us  I  Society,  like  a  huge  boa^»nstrictor, 
refiiseth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm 
he  (as  the  Vulgate  vulgarly  hath  it)  "  never  so 
wisely." 

By  this  time,  reader,  you  ynH  hare  recognised 
me  as  an  inveterate  Bore-hater.  I  forestall  your 
sneers.  My  freedom  from  self-love  is  very 
remarkable  I     No  earthly  bore  do  I  detest  more 
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than  myself  I  But  being  unable  to  part  company 
without  a  felonious  attempt,  which,  if  bootless, 
the  Thames  Dogberrys  are  beginning  to  reward 
with  the  treadnnUy  I  bear  with  my  partner  for 
life,  on  condition  of  his  agreeing  with  me  in 
hearty  animosity  towards  all  others  of  his  species. 

The  first  Bore  I  remember  as  exciting  my 
Worldly  disgusts,  was  my  nurse.  Having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  what  is  called  a 
son  and  heir,  merry  peals  were  jangled  in 
my  honour ;  vast  portions  of  raw  beef  devoured 
by  my  father's  tenantry,  jfrom  donations  of  oxen 
roasted  whole ;  and  I  was,  of  course,  afflicted 
throughout  my  infancy  by  the  slow  torture  of  a 
professed  head  nurse; — a  woman  who  had 
"  Underwood's  Diseases  of  Children"  by  heart 
— (such  a  pebble  stone  of  a  heart  as  it  was !) 
and  inflicted  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine  upon 
me — ^page  after  page, — dose  after  dose,  I  went 
through  the  alphabetical  index,  trom  Ague 
to— 

But  why  administer  the  filthy  recq>itulation 
to  my  robust  readers?  Suffice  it  that  I 
survived  the  united  batteries  of  the  Fharmaco- 
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peia  Londineasis  and  its  rival  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  process  of  time,  the  old  'Wonuui  addressed 
herself  to  the  care  <^  my  mind  instead  of  the 
cure  of  my  body ;  drenched  me  with  the  spelling- 
book,  in  heu  of  senna  tea ;  and  insisted  upon 
Watt's  Hymns  three  times  a  day,  instead  of 
emulsion.  I  began  to  grow  very  wicked  indeed, 
under  the  arbitrary  infliction  of  these  alteratives. 
A  much  longer  course  off "  How  doath  the 
little  busy  bee,"  and  "  Let  dogs  delight,"  would 
have  driven  me  to  some  monstrous  perpetration, 
I  should  have  cut  off  the  end-tail  of  nurse 
Grimsqr's  fevourite  tabby,  or  effected  a  bur- 
glary on  her  spectade  case.  By  sheer  force  of 
baring,  the  old  creature  was  inciting  aQ  the 
worst  passions  of  human  nature  in  my  son-and- 
heirified  bosom. 

But  ere  the  sins  of  the  bosom  were  visited 
m  tiie  neck,  as  they  might  chance  to  have 
been,  Mrs.  Grimsey,  by  drinloDg  to  herself 
ereiy  night  after  siqiper,  and  herself  acknow- 
ledging the  pledge,  so  as  to  drink  for  two, 
brought  on  a  liver  complaint ;  and  one  fine 
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September,  died  of  our  ezoeDi^t  October.  My 
tears  were  less  abundant  than  they  ought  to 
have  been.     In  life  and  death 

Too  little  of  water  hadst  tiiou,  poor  Ophelia ! 

I  should  have  wept  hogsheads,  howeva-,  had  I 
at  that  time  surmised  what  it  was  to  exchange 
a  head  nurse  for  a  tutor  whose  vocation 
was  more  comprehensive.  To  "  kiss  the  rod " 
is  an  admirable  figure  of  speech  for  an  epitaph ; 
but  the  rod  being  of  well-twigged  birch,  shew  me 
the  heir^apparent  who  was  ever  thus  submissive. 
I  was  all  the  more  flogged  by  my  tutor, 
because  my  poor  mother  shortly  followed  mv 
head-nurse  to  the  grave ;  overpowered,  I  veril} 
believe,  by  the  fatigue  of  her  own  nursen, 
which,  by  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Grimsey,  de- 
volved to  her  hands. — ^Either  I  was  a  prodi- 
gious dunce,  or  Mr.  Tickle  prodigiously  ad- 
dicted to  flagellation.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  he  had  recourse  to  this  species  of  quotidian 
exercise  to  ward  off  the  ague  ;  for  our  family  seat 
was  nearly  as  cold  and  damp  as  oxxt  family  vault, 
and  alas  1  not  situated,  by  way  of  antidote,  in  a 
ooal  country.     Every  day,  therefore,  the  chiT; 
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^  to  flog  both  hinuelf  and  his 
1  g^ow.  My  bther  looked  cooDy 
'  did  not  look  at  alL  He  was 
ds  to  himself  for  all  the  privatioiis 
iting,  claret,  and  other  items — 
:  had  been  compelled  during  the 
rict  reign  of  his  wife;  and  took 
of  me,  except  as  a  growing  evil — 
propor^,  obstinately  surviving  to 
ntul  being  cut  off,  or  the  timber 
s  probably  as  great  a  bore  to  Attn, 
mysdfl — 

s  ago,  there  was  a  German  diabo- 
fii^on,  called  "  Peter  Sdilemihl," 
low  a  man  was  induced  to  seD  his 
B  deyfl.  People  who  pretended  to 
hasi.  their  neighbours,  discovered 
ow  parted  with  by  Pets*  was  figu- 
NSCIENCB.  Now,  Hckle  was  my 
conscience;  and  coidd  I  have  per- 
ul  fiend  to  bid  for  him,  his  Satanic 
Id  have  had  an  easy  bargun.  Not 
e  twenty-^our,  in  wbich  the  consd- 
was  not  tagging  at  my  heels;  not 
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only  over  my  Homer  or  slate,  to  whidi  he 
was  of  course  a  professional  appendage ;  but  no 
sooner  did  I  take  pen  or  fishing-rod  in  hand, 
than  Aw  was  on  my  shoulder !     If  my  father's 
keepers  invited  me  to  a  private  rat-hunt,  Tickle 
was  sure  to  smeill  a  rat;  if  I  made  an  appoint- 
ment  with  them  for  an  excursion  before  daylight 
to  the  warren,  Tickle  was  on  the  look-out,  houi^ 
before  the  rabbits.     He  kept  the  key  of  the 
boat-house, — ^he  kept  the  key  of  the  archen- 
doset, — ^he  kept  the  duplicate  of  the  grape-houM: 
and  pmeries, — ^he  kept  the  key  of  eveijthing,  in 
short,  but  the  library,  which  nobody  wanted  to 
enter  but  himself.     The  only  lock  he  left  open 
in  the  house  was  the  one  of  the  Human  Under- 
standing.    He  called  this  doing  his  duty  to  his 
employer.     Between  ourselves,  reader,  it  ^i- 
only  in  the  hope  of  doing  duty  hereafter  in 
one  of  the  family  livings. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  go  on  hating 
alone.  Love,  they  say,  is  the  divinity  of  dutt- 
tinos;  and  Happiness,  Lord  Byron  assures  us— 

Is  boi^  a  twin. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  untender  passion  is 
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qnite  as  mudi  in  needed  sympathy  as  the  tender 
(Hie ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  solace  to  my  feel- 
ings when  I  found  my  antipathy  to  my  tutor 
shared  by  the  amiable  fiimily  of  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  whose  views  upon  the  Gandofield  pre- 
ferment were  nearly  as  rapaiaous  as  his  own. 

The  Parsonage  stood  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  our  lodge  gates ;  and  it  was,  consequently, 
the  readiest  of  my  truandes  to  slip  out  when- 
ever  Udde  was  busy  setting  my  themes  for  the 
morrow,  or  corresponding  with  a  colI^;e  chum, 
(a  brother  dunce-driver  in  some  honourable 
&inity,)  and  make  my  way  over  the  fields,  which 
the  square  Inick  mansion  at  the  end  of  them 
caused  me  to  r^ard  as  Elysian. 

ITtere,  I  was  always  welcome — there,  I  was 
shadowless!  Ilckle.had  no  grounds  for  com- 
jMning  to  my  &ther  of  my  fi-equenting  Mr. 
UeanweD's  sode^.  For  the  parson  was  a  fa- 
rourite  at  the  hall ;  a  good  scholar,  moreover, 
wfao  would  have  been  a  schodmaster  himself, 
had  he  not  been  a  parson ;  and  consequently,  an 
tmexceptionable  companion  far  the  young  squire. 
It  was  only  when  Hckle  could  pounce  upon  me 
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on  the  roady  and  fai&fy  my  migration  into  a 
visit  to  the  stables  or  kennd,  that  he  was  able  to 
back  up  the  impending  chastisement  with  m} 
Other's  authority.  Once  housed  m  the  parson- 
age, I  was  safe. — ^The  Bore  was  distanced ! 

How  happy  were  those  stolen  mornings !  I 
suppose  the  rod  and  line,  (for  which  I  exchaDgi-d 
the  tutor's  rod  and  cane)  and  guns  and  pow. 
der-homs  of  poor  Meanwell,  were  little  different 
from  other  fishing-tackley  or  other  sporting  ap- 
paratus. To  wie,  they  were  unique.  To  gtt 
away  from  Tickle  and  find  them  in  my  hands. 
to  get  away  from  Tickle,  and  find  myself  ani 
them  in  the  hands  of  one  who  regarded  tb. 
tutor  as  a  sneaking  feQow,  was  a  hoIiJjr 
indeed  1 

And  then,  Mrs.  MeanweQ  was  such  an  ino^m- 
parable  creature,  (incomparable,  I  mean,  to  the 
appreciation  of  twelve  years  old) !  Such  an  ^- 
complished  woman — such  a  delicate  artist !  N' 
trumpery  getter-up  of  &ncy  screens,  or  daukr 
of  unmeaning  landscapes.  Her  apricot  mam '«- 
lade  was  the  thing — her  queen-cakes  were  t^ 
brightest  emanation   of  genius; — ^nor  did  cht 
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Eail  oi  Sefton,  with  aQ  his  Italian  confec- 
tioDos,  ever  taste  such  clarified  cuiraiitsi  In 
my  estimatioQ,  Madame  Dader  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  were  fools  to  Mrs.  MeanwdL  A  sweet- 
meat doset  is,  after  all,  the  only  adnnet  d^e'tude 
sppropriate  to  the  sweet  sex ! 

It  was  in  that  parsonage  I  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  erroneousness  of  priestly  celihacy,  as  enforced 
by  the  Roman  canons.  Mis.  Meanwell  was 
nursing  mother  to  the  village.  The  old  women 
would  never  have  got  through  their  rheumatism, 
or  the  young  ones  through  the  production  of 
Tounger,  but  for  her  opodeldoc  and  caudle,  llie 
squire's  wife  is  usuaOy  too  busy  to  think  of  such 
matters,  or  too  fine  a  lady  not  to  administer  as 
much  fright  as  comfort  by  her  domiciliaTy  visits. 
But  Mrs.  Parson  is  as  comfortable  to  the  poor 
as  a  gift  of  fleecy-hosiery;  and  I  know  that  in 
the  disposal  of  my  prefament,  I  am  much  more 
likely  to  insst  upon  the  incumbents  of  my 
&mOy  livings  being  married  men,  than  either 
OD  thor  classics  or  their  oratory.  Few  Bache- 
lors of  Arts  but  can  read  the  Bible  without  much 
speQmg. — But  what  is  to  become  of  a  helpless 
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village^  in  fever  time,  with  a  bachelor  par- 
son?— 

Between  Mrs.  Meanwell's  preserves,  and  the 
means  afforded  by  her  husband  for  attacking  my 
father's,  the  whole  happiness  of  my  life  lav  at 
the  parsonage.  Of  the  two  little  girls,  their 
offspring,  I  thought  nothing.  They  were  sew- 
ing  their  samplers ;  and  even  had  they  been  as 
idle  and  mischievous  as  myself,  a  giil  of  ten  is 
never  otherwise  than  a  bore  to  a  boy  of  twdve. 

It  was  only  by  the  time  I  came  to  be  a  young 
gentleman  of  dghteen,  that  Harriet  and  Emma 
advanced  into  rivalship  with  the  apricot  marma- 
lade ;  and  I  own  I  would  then  have  gi\Tn  the 
whole  contents  of  the  parson's  fishing-cases,  ^r 
rather,  I  would  have  given  the  parson  the  whole 
contents  of  Ustonson's  shop,  for  a  glance  of  tb 
black  eyes  of  the  one,  or  a  gleam  of  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  other. 

For  Meanwell  had  progressed  into  a  bore,p* 
as  the  little  hxundrums  in  pinafores  had  pr^^ 
gressed  into  beauties.  Tickle  was  now  Dr 
Tickle,  and  the  principal  of  a  coll^;e.  His  bore- 
ishness  had  found  an  appropriate  sphere,  ai^^ 
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did  that  of  five  hundred 
'  than  himself.  He  now 
ne  hundred  and  forty-five 
the  hall,  and  his  boredom 
er, — whereas  Meanwell  was 
Meanwell  was  anchored 
mUe  of  me  for  life ; — a  bore 
gates,  like  the  convict  ship 

gations  he  had  conferred  on 
ied  against  my  peace  with 
malade  and  queen-cakes  I 
i  pariour, — he  assumed  to- 
lire  a  privilege  of  familiarity 
isceptibilities  oould  scarcely 
)  Excised  some  d^ree  of 
:q<^, — for  I  had  only  twelve- 
hanged  «y  princedom  of 
n  «f  Ganderfield;  and  as- 
rs  of  sovereignty,  and  as- 
I,  with  the  view  of  shaking 
ianweQ  had  become  as  inse- 
as  Tickle  had  ever  been, 
inient  to  the  parson^e  as 
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the  parsonage  had  fonneiiy  lain  to  the  halL  My 
cellar  was  just  as  attractive  now,  as  Mrs.  Meao- 
weH's  sweetmeat  closet  of  yore ;  and  the  cloth 
evinced  its  usual  instincts  by  sticking  to  tbr 
table-doth. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  I  could  dispose  of 
my  new  shadow  neither  to  devil  nor  angeL  Net 
a  minute  of  the  day  could  I  get  rid  of  him  I — 
Least  of  all,  when  I  visited  the  parsonage,  and 
felt  that  he  ought  to  be  visiting  the  sick ; — 
when  he  might  have  gone  and  tickled  my 
trout  and  shot  my  pheasants,  as  he  had  tiught 
me  to  shoot  my  father's,  while  I  was  trying  to 
ascertain  whether  the  two  girls  were  as  adroit  at 
netting  purses  as  they  had  formedy  been  a: 
marking  canvas.  But  the  bustling  helpmate  'i 
poor  Meanwell  was  at  length  quiet  in  the 
churchyard;  and  instead  of  replacing  her  in  htr 
parochial  office  of^ursing  the  old  women,  k 
chose  to  devote  himself  to  watching  the  youiu 
ones. — ^Yes ! — decidedly,  he  was  twice  as  great  a 
bore  as  Tickle. 

Three  years  afterwards,  the  parsonage  p-i- 
sessed  three  bores  instead  of  one ;  for  on  tlif 
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attaiament  of  my  majority,  both  Haniet  and 
Emma  insisted  on  becoming  my  better  half! 
Had  th^  proposed  going  thirds,  I  might  have 
submitted  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  selection  saved 
me.  Both  pretended  equal  claims  upon  my 
heart  and  hand.  All  I  could  say  in  answer 
was,  that  if  I  ever  made  an  offer  of  either,  I 
must  have  been  dreaming;  and  as  it  appeared 
that  whatever  I  mi^t  have  said  or  done  in  my 
sleep,  I  bad  writt^  nothing.  I  had  not  com- 
mitted mysdf  sufficiently  to  be  required  to  com- 
mit matrimony. — Besides,  the  lawyers  would 
have  had  to  toss  up,  to  decide  in  favour  of  which 
sister  to  institute  proceedings  for  a  breach  of 
promise.  I  had  sauntered  in  the  green  lanes  in 
company  with  Haniet  quite  as  often  as  in  com- 
pany with  £mma ;  and  then,  as  well  as  in  my 
fishing>parties  mth  both  sisters  in  alternation, 
the  eternal  shadow  was  ever  behind  us  ! 

Three  bores,  however,  in  conjunction — a  veiy 
Cerberus  of  Boredom — was  three  times  too 
mudi  for  my  nerves  1  So  long  as  I  sojoiuned 
at  the  hall,  I  fancied  that  they  looked  Imefe  at 
me  from  the  pulpit  and  fiunily  pew ;  and  mis- 
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took    every   invitation    to  dinner  for  a  sub- 
poena. 

To  avoid  all  this,  like  oth^  gentlemen  in 
difficulties,  I  went  abroad.  My  &milY  seat 
was  quite  bore  enough  in  itself,  vdthout  this 
accession.     It  was 


To  gild  refined  gold,  and  p^int  die  lily, 

I 

to  increase  its  powers  of  oflhiscation. 

Were  you  ever  at  Baden,  reader  ? — Never?— 
Then  I  swear  I  should  envy  you,  were  I 
capable  of  envying  any  mortal  soul,  unless, 
perhaps,  the  lions  of  the  day  in  the  first  blusfa 
of  their  leonine  popularity.  So  long  as  a  n^^ 
figures  in  Madame  Tussaud's  advertisementx 
whether  Lord  Palmerston,  Commissioner  lin. 
Espartero,  or  Father  Matthew,  he  excites  etin 
in  my  bosom-  But  of  the  vulgar  mass  into 
which  he  is  fated  to  subside  in  the  course  of  & 
season,  I  would  not  exchange  mysdf  for  one  io 
a  million. — However,  I  should  envy  you  if  I 
could,  for  not  having  seen  Baden-Baden— tor 
you  would  have  a  great  disappointment  bti^n* 
you, — ^and  a  great   disappointment  is  a  g^^ 
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I  a  sensation  in  diis  1 
h  its  weight — in  lead. — 
e  of  the  spots  which  certain  indi- 

ten  thousand  a  year,  and  living, 
a,  on  their  own  estates,  and  the 
people,  have  learnt  from  the  guide 
are  pud  so  much  a  year  by  the 
ie  the  place),  is  "Switzerland  in 
The  cut  and  dry  phrase  saves 
iture  of  eloquence ;  and  on  their 
gland  from  the  terrible,  "  Three 
e  Rhine,"  which  is  to  encumber 
nd  drawing-room  tables  for  the 
[leir  lives,  with  Biieiush  souvenirs, 
>f  basalt  from  Bonn,  tufa  from 
td  granite  from  Ehrenbreitstein, 
trusses  of  dried  grass  from  the 
d  Bergstiasse, — sketches  of  three 

razty-five  ruined  castles,  each 
to  the  other,  and  alver  trinkets 
,  and  iron  ones  from  fVankfort 
d  have  put  Tubal-Cain  to  the 
y  have  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
of  the  neighbouring  squirearchy, 
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oonceming  Baden-Baden,  is,  that  it  is  '^  Switzer- 
land in  miniature." 

Just  as  much  Switzerland  in  miniature,  mv 
good  friend,  as  the  MontUaac  of  a  pedLir  s 
shew-box  or  the  Cosmorama, — is  "the  mo- 
narch of  moimtains !" — ^Baden-Baden  is  a  tultv 
rable  little  scoop  of  a  valley  "  naveDed  in  the 
wooded  hills"  of  the  Black  Forest — ^which  Black 
Forest  is  as  green  as  grass,  or  as  the  tourbt> 
who  go  mad  about  it,  except  when  the  autumcal 
frost  changes  its  beechwoods  to  yellow. 

The  pine — ^long-hairedi  and  dark,  and  tall. 
In  lordly  pride  predominant  o'er  all 

(as  Leigh  Hunt  sings),  is  far  from  the  pre- 
vailing tree  of  the  Schwarzwald. — ^A  few  toppling: 
crags  peering  out  among  the  bowery  woods. 
impart  a  picturesque  touch  to  the  land^tipt. 
which  is  Ruysdaelish,  and  pretty  enough ;  bu; 
about  as  much  resembling  the  fine  features  of 
Switzerland  as  it  resembles  Chimborazo. — It  t 
much  more  like  Matlock ; — ^if  you  can  imapntr 
"  that   romantic    watering-place,"    (which    th?^ 
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Arknrig^ts  and  their  cotton--nuDs  have  vul- 
garized into  common-place),  infested  by  a  few 
crowned  beads,  incog, — a  l^on  of  Russian 
Princes,  Saxon  Seronissimes,  (q)eni-dancers,  en 
vacttHces,  and  chevaliers  i'industrie  in  full 
activity. — 

Hie  firat  thing  that  Btnick  me  on  my  arrival 
there,  was  the  peering  for^  from  all  the  hotd 
windows  and  court-yard  gates,  of  certiun  round 
unmeaning  feces,  which,  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence from  Engluid,  I  huled  almost  with  satis- 
feiction,  as  those  of  my  country  people.  The 
English  are  certainly  the  greatest  stu-ers  in 
andent  or  modem  Europe ! — ^They  fix  their 
eyes  upon  the  human  face  divine  with  as  little 
compunctioh,  as  though  it  were  insensible  to 
Iwing  stared  at,  as  the  Rock  of  the  Lurlel ! — 
When  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  intuitive 
mis^vings  induce  them  to  mistrust  all  but  ocular 
demonstration. — If  assured  that  a  church  or  a 
valley  is  not  worth  viating,  in  or  off  ^ey 
go  to  it  that  very  moment ; — suspecting 
that  their  informant,  whether  fellow-tourist  or 
valet  de  place,  has  some  nefarious  motive  for 
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his  information. — They  choose  to  go  and  stare 
for  themsdves ! ' 

At  such  places  as  Emms  or  Baden,  dieir 
staring  exceeds  belief.  They  go  there  for 
fashion's  sakCi— on  the  inducement  of  health 
or  pleasure,  held  forth  by  the  flash  tour  of  the 
season ;  and  on  thdr  arrival,  finding  the  majestic 
scenery  diminish  to  a  narrow  valley  surroimdtil 
by  copses,  and  the  waters,  which  are  to  makt^ 
them  young  again  like  snakes  casting  th^ir 
skins  or  the  Fontaine  de  Jouvence  little  morv 
effective  against  old  age  or  intemperance,  h- 
veterate  gout  or  any  other  of  the  innumerable 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  than  Aldgate  pump,— 
dunced  by  not  understanding  the  languagt> 
affronted  by  the  simplicity  of  German  life,  and 
with  every  thing  about  them  strange  and  com- 
fortless, they  console  themselves  for  the  loss  a 
port  and  madeira,  the  THmeSy  and  Hanev> 
sauce,  by  looking  out  discontentedly  for  nt^ 
arrivals  of  fresh  dupes,  in  the  forlorn  hope  th-t 
any  change  may  serve  to  help  them  through  th^ 
remainder  of  the  month,  for  which  they  kau 
engaged  their  apartments. 
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A  few  indhriduals,  more  brilliant  than  the 
rest,  having  some  acquaintance  among  the 
Berenissimes  and  opera-dancers,  pursue  the 
same  habits  of  life,  aux  eoux,  that  th^  would 
at  Paris  or  Naples ;  and  a  few  more,  of  the 
Bloomsbury  and  Baker  Street  dass,  agitate 
themselves  to  hysterics  in  hunting  up  the 
crowned  heads,  incog,  and  getting  up  an  inti- 
macy with  some  Russian  princess,  who  turns 
out,  in  the  sequel,  to  be  an  opera-singer  from 
Berlin  or  Dresden,  of  temporary  princessification. 
— But  the  majority  content  themselves  with 
parading  arm  and  arm,  in  phalanxes,  day  after 
day,  hour  after  hour,  the  public  promenades ; 
— ^laborious  loungers, — out  and  astir  when 
others  are  safe  at  home  from  .the  noontide 
heat, — and  rushing  home  to  dine,  when  others 
come  forth  to  enjoy  the  cod  of  the  evening. 
'Unable  to  repress,  even  in  the  sana-gAie 
existence  of  a  country  bathing-place,  their  appe- 
tite for  display,  resolved,  advimne  qui  pourra, 
to  be  better  dressed,  and  better  mounted  than 
"  those  foreigners,"  they  lame  their  fine  horses 
in  roads  where  mount^n  ponies  are  the  thing 
O  3 
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needful,  and  by  attiring  themselves  for  a  simple 
promenade  as  for  the  opera,  place  themselves  in 
rivalship  with  the  least  reputable  dasses  of  thf 
community, — ^the  chevaliers  (Tindustrie  in  ac- 
tivity, and  actresses  en  retraite. 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  I  was  required. 
according  to  the  custom  of  Germany,  to  inscribe 
my  name  and  calling, — stating  whence  I  cmie, 
and  whither  I  was  going.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  say  that  I  was  come  from  being  bored,  and 
going  the  deuce  knew  where — ^though,  of  coiir?c, 
in  the  decent  terms  prescribed  by  police  ngula- 
tions. — But  when  it  came  to  my  designation,  I 
was  stupid  enough  to  ask  information  of  m\ 
courier. 

"  How  am  I  to  describe  mvself  ?"  said  1. 

"  Monsieur  is  doubless  something  ?" — 

Justly  indignant  at  his  putting  the  quo 
tion  as  a  supposition,  I  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  not  only  something,  but  some- 
body. 

"  Mais  puisque  Monsieur  est  ywe/^y^ 
chose"  remonstrated  the  man,  " he  is  perhaps 
in  some  profession, — perhaps — in  business  ?'  — 
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*'  I  am  neither  in  a  pn^ession  nor  in  busi- 
ness \"  cried  I,  squaring  my  elbows. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  man,  "  the  police 
understands  but  two  great  distinctions; — ^you 
are  either  a  Kaufinan,  or  Edelman,  —  either 
gentle  or  ample." — 

"  I  am  gentle,  Sir  1"  cried  I,  sim[Jy  enough. 
— "  But  don't  bore  me  any  further  on  the  sub- 
ject.— ^Write  down,  yourself,  what  is  necessary. 
I  am  a  geoUeman  of  fortune,  living  on  my 
estates,  and  traveDing  for  my  pleasure.  Put 
that  (in  German)  into  your  pipe  and  smoke  it." 
Instead  of  smoking  it,  the  fellow  smoked  me  I 
I  thought  no  more  of  the  book, — ^but  took  my 
place  at  the  table  iCMte,  among  the  other 
idlers ;  and  was  satisfied  to  perceive  that,  though 
Qot  a  single  familiar  face  greeted  me  at 
Chabert's,  the  strange  ones  evinced  tokens  of 
wishing  to  become  so. — Several  foreign  men 
with  ribbon-holes  in  their  buttons,  entered 
(^eerfiilly  into  conversation  with  me;  and  a 
^■ariety  of  English  women,  veiy  much  resembling 
the  foshionables  of  Musard's  concerts,  oppressed 
me  witli  -  dviUties.     In  the  course  of  the   two 
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fkst  daysi  I  was  established  on  the  most  femiHar 
footing  m  several  Thompson  and  Johnson 
families ;— -engaged  in  pic-nics  to  Eberstein, 
and  gypsy  parties  at  the  Teufelskanzel ;  nay,  a 
few  had  gone  the  lengths  of  verbal  invitations 
to  Thompson  Park  or  Johnson  HaL  on  our 
mutual  return  to  England.  But,  alas! — the 
third  day  came  a  frost — a  killing  frost  The 
chevaliers,  with  ribands  in  their  button-boles, 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  upon  me ;  and  when  1 
attempted  to  accost  the  young  ladies,  ^^ith 
putty  coloured  ringlets,  and  figures  resembling 
sofarbolsters  girthed  with  a  waistband,  the 
Thompson  and  Johnson  mammas  began  to 
utter  plaintive  cries,  and  gather  them  under 
their  wings,  as  a  barn-door  pardet  her  chickens 
when  a  hawk  heaves  in  sight. 

I  was  consternated. — But  when  I  get  into  a 
scrape,  I  stay  and  fight  it  out ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  I  took  an  opportunit)  cf 
addressing  myself  to  a  certain  stout  gentleman, 
who  invariably  carried  in  his  promenades  a  stout 
ash  stick,  instigating  one  to  ask  him  impertinent 
questions  without  the  imputation  of  cowardice ; 
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— and  who,  under  the  somewhat  comprehensive 
patrooym  of  Smith,  had  invited  me,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  acquaintance,  to  visit 
him  at  his  "  place  "  at  Chertsey. 

From  something  in  his  mode  of  handling  the 
asb-sti^  my  mind  misgave  me  that  he  was 
better  accustomed  to  handle  a  yard-measure, 
though  he  assumed  throughout  our  interview 
the  attitude  of  the  gold-stick  in  waiting. 

"A  fine  evening  1"  said  I,  accosting  bim 
almost  as  abruptly  as,  in  the  first  instance,  he 
had  accosted  me. 

"  I'm  no  judge  of  weather.  Sir,"  was  the 
summary  reply. 

"  I  am  watching  it  with  some  interest  just 
now.  Sir,  on  account  of  oiu-  pic-nic  to-morrow 
at  Gemsbach,"  said  I,  persevering  against  wind 
and  tide. 

"  Ymar  pic-nic  may  take  place  to-morrow. 
Sir,  but  mine  won't !"  retorted  Smith,  striking 
the  asfa-stidf  so  emphatically  on  the  cobble-stone 
pavement,  as  to  exdte  the  attention  of  three  or 
four  Paris  dandies,  who,  in  straw  hats,  grey 
bhmses,    and  unbleached   gaiters,    fitting    the 
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slender  ankles  over  which  they  were  laced,  like 
corsets,  were  standing  *^mon  cAer-ing"  each 
other  at  the  comer  of  the  street. 

"Had  you  done  me  the  honour  to  appriz*^ 
me  of  yoiur  change  of  intentions,  Sir,"  I  Ixgan 
— ^in  a  voice  of  exceeding  mildness — not  by 
way  of  "  turning  away  wrath"  by  a  soft  answer, 
but  because  anxious  to  avoid  recreating  th( 
eUgants  of  the  Caf^  de  Paris^  by  what  tht\ 
delight  in  above  all  other  spectacles,  i.  e.  ttt 
self-exposure  of  the  English.  But,  unluckily, 
my  submissive  tone  encouraged  the  pugn.icit} 
of  him  of  the  ash-stick. 

Again  smiting  the  pavement  with  the  feruli-ri 
point : 

"  Sir  !"  interrupted  Mr.  Smith,  "  I  don^t  M 
myself  no  ways  accountable  for  my  actions  to  ?. 
mere  stranger." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  I,  "  as  the  proposal  f 
this  party  originated  with  yourself — " 

"  Originated  with  myself  when  I  thought  il 
straight  sailing  betwixt  us !"  retorted  my  ci  m- 
panibn.  "  My  name's  John  Smith,  Esq.  Ar} 
body  may  see  that  who  chooses  to  read  the  li^' 
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of  company  at  Badon-Baden ;  and  I  have  got 
no  other — no  alias  whatever.  Other  folks,  who 
sail  under  felse  colours,  I  take  to  be  pirates.— 
Sir,  there  is  such'  things  at  Baden-Baden  as 
peeradgea !" 

"  Plaity  of  both  peers  and  peerages,  I  make 
no  doubt,"  was  my  r^ly ;  "  though  I  do  not 
exactly  perceive  their  connexion  with  our 
pic-nic !" 

"  No,  no  I — I'll  take  care  they  have  no  eon* 
neuon  with  our  pic-nic. — ^As  I  said  before^ 
Sir,  I  wrote  myself  down  plain  £fiquire,  and 
chink  myself  none  the  worse  for  it.  I'm  not  so 
fond  of  a  title,  Mister  Gaoderfield — ay,  Sir, 
Mister  Ganderfield — as  to  think  to  come  over 
a  parcel  of  ignorant  forruners  by  imposing  of 
myself  upon  'em  for  a  lord  1" 

"  No  one,  I  should  imagine,  ever  accused  you 
of  so  bold  an  attempt  I"  replied  I.  "  The  only 
Lord  Smith  I  can  call  to  remembrance,  was  a 
Lord  Mayor." 

"  And  the  only  Lord  Ganderfidd  7  can  call  to 
mind.  Sir,  is  an  imposter.  Sir  !"  cried  Smith,  in 
a  heightened  key,  again  bringing  down  the  full 
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force  of  his  indignation  and  his  stick  upon  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden's  highway. 

"If  you  should  ever  visit  Cheshire,  it. 
Smith,"  said  I,  "  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  prove 
to  you,  that  out  of  your  remembrance,  nay,  out 
of  the  remembrance  of  your  father's  father,  yet  so 
recently  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  House  of 
Peers  had  Ganderfields  sitting  in  it,  both  of  thi 
elder  and  junior  branch. — ^I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  you  their  portraits  in  my  gallery— their 
genealogy  in  my  hall*" 

"Don't  think  to  come  over  me.  Sir,  with 
your  branches,  and  yourgenology!"  cried  Smith, 
taking  off  his  broad-brimmed  light  beaver,  and 
wiping  his  brows,  so  much  was  his  spirit  rou.^d 
by  what  he  considered  my  unparalleled  audacity. 
"  When  gentlemen  come  abroad,  Sir,  impo>ir? 
upon  people  with  feigned  titles,  one  has  a  rgii- 
to  suppose  that  the  hall  they  boast  of  is  t'^ 
better  than  a  passage,  Sir ;  and  the  gallon,  n<' 
better  than  the  one  shilling,  Sir — the  one  ^fi- 
ling  one,  I  say!-^ — ^Take  your  change  out  of  M''*- 
Mr.  Ganderfield  1" 

"  The  only  change  I  am  likely  to  take,  Si:. 
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is  an  exchange  of  cards  I"  said  I,  with  cool 
urbanity,  thou^  nearly  as  much  excited  as 
himself. 

"  Here's  mine,  Sir — kere'i  mine,  in  as  plain 
print  as  the  Weekly  Dispatch  I  — '  Mr.  John 
Smith,  Poplar  Grove,  Chertsey,'  cried  my  impe- 
tuous 6)6."  ' 

"  It  might  be  more  to  the  purpose,  Sir,  to 
£tvour  me  with  your  Baden  address,"  said  I, 
presenting  my  own  card  in  return,  without  the 
slightest  suspidon  that  my  irate  friend  was  so 
little  versed  in  the  usages  of  the  worid  as  to 
&Dcy  this  exchange  of  cards  purposed  a  mere 
certification  of  respectability. 

" Humph  t  'Mr.  Ganderfield,  H&tel  de  Bade' 
— and  underneath  (scratched  out),  '  Ganderfield 
Hall !' — at  least,  Sir,  you  haven't  the  lace,  I  see, 
to  posist,  in  private,  in  your  impositions." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  Sir?"  cried  I, 
unable  to  bear  more ;  and  exercising  some  self- 
control  in  not  snatching  the  stick  out  of  his 
h&nds  to  apply  it  to  his  shoulders. 

"  Oh  I  ^my  meaning's  plain  enough,  Sir," 
Ktid  Smith.      "I   mean  that  when  folks  are 
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called  Monsieur  Ganderfidd  in  tlieir  passport 
(mark  that  Sir!)  and  write  themselves  do%vn, 
my  Lord  Ganderfield  in  the  traveDa-'s  book/' 

"  Who  dares  to  say  that  I  ever  wrote  mystli 
down,  my  Lord,  either  in  a  traveller's  book,  or 
any  where  else  ?"  aied  I,  beginning  to  foam  at 
the  mouth.     "  Who  presumes  to — " 

"  Messieurs,  Messieurs  !"  interposed  th< 
delicate  creatures  in  moustachios  and  laced 
gaiters,  anticipating,  from  the  a-kimboed  arms 
of  Smith  o(  Poplar  Lodge,  that  beau  ideal  of 
great  British  valour,  in  French  estimation-a 
boxing-match.  "  Messieurs !  respectez  la  pre- 
sence de  ces  dames  I — les  convenances,  les  con- 
venances /" 

I  now  perceived  that  there  were  half-a-dozen 
Misses  Smith  screaming  and  crying  "polia!" 
in  the  background,  while  their  enraged  pannt 
kept  protesting,  in  answer  to  the  moderati\^ 
party,  that  "  he  was  no  M^seer,  thank  God,  not 
he ! — ^and  that  we  desired  none  of  their  gam- 
mon." 

I  had  Kved  long  enough  in  the  world  to  entertain 
an  unholy  horror  of  ridicule :  and  the  dread  of 
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being  induded  in  that  which  Mr.  John  Smith, 
of  Poplar  Lodge,  was  bringing  upon  himself, 
restored  me  to  a  sense  of  my  ^tuation.  Taking 
off  my  hat  to  the  ground  to  the  pacificators,  in 
token  of  my  perfect  self-possession,  I  assured 
them,  in  FVendi  too  good  to  be  understood  by 
my  companion,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  i^ 
(ffcheuded ;  that  "  ce  Afonaieut^'  and  I  perfectly 
understood  each  other ;  that  we  were  deddiog 
a  gageure,  and  that  I  had  the  honour  to  wish 
them  a  good  day."* 

"  Une  gageure? — a  la  honae  heure  t"  cried 
the  chef  ^orchestre  of  the  vooferators.  And 
away  they  went,  muttering,  amid  suppressed 
lau^ter  the  words,  "originaux"  and  "  spiders," 
whidi  I  thought  it  inexpedient  to  overhear; 
one  Mr.  Smith  at  a  time,  being  as  much  as  I 
could  manage. 

Having  disposed  of  the  spectators,  and 
the  Misses  Smiths  having  disposed  of  them- 
sdves  by  scampering  home  to  the  Saumon 
Hotel,  in  search  of  Mis.  John  Smith,  of  Poplar 
Lodge,  I  found  it  easier  to  come  to  an  explana- 
tion with  my  antagonist.     He  offered  to  give 
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ealm,  I  was  a  "  true  Ikhti  EngUshmaD ;"  and  I 
bund  myself  as  vehemently  slapped  on  the  back 
e  I  had  previously  seeo  the  aah  stick  struck  upon 
he  stooes,  while  mine  enemy  protested  that  he 
)elieved  I  was  a  good  fellow  after  aH 

IVom  that  moment,  I  became  restored  to  the 
»nfideace  of  the  cherahers  d'industrie  and 
TBvelling  actresseSi-^-grand-ducal  aid-de-camps, 
utd  Toyal  chamb^lains ; — ^was  invited  to  a  pmtle 
It  billiards  by  the  fifth  cousin  of  a  mediatized 
[uince,  and  actually  surveyed  (through  their 
passes),  without  much  disgust,  by  a  party  of 
Elnglish  honourablesj  who,  affecting  to  walk 
tlirough  Baden,  compact  and  undefiled,  as  the 
Rhone  traverses  the  Lake  of  Constance, — ^had 
hitherto  turned  aside  their  heads.  Throughout 
the  Gnind-Duchy  of  Baden,  (which  would  be 
unheard  of  in  the  Histoiy  of  Europe,  if  one  of 
its  hiE-sides  did  not  happen  to  emit  two  or 
three  ill-savoured  sprin^ts  of  warm  water,  as 
Cheltenham  would  be  still  a  village,  but  for  its 
detergent  salts),  I  still  remuned  Lord  Gander- 
field  for  the  general. 

The  select  few  were  enacting  plays  and  cha- 
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rades  for  the  edification  of  the  select  manv, 
among  whom  they  did  not  disdain  to  include 
me;  and  in  more  than  one  of  Chabert's 
choicest  diners  de  commander  the  name  of  Lord 
Ganderfield  obtained  as  honourable  a  position  in 
the  list  of  company,  as  the^fcte  de  trvite  in  the 
bill  of  fare. 

TTie  more  I  dis-belorded  myself,  in  short,  the 
more  they  persisted  in  be-lording  me.  Jfy 
courier,  they  fancied,  had  betrayed  my  incognito; 
and  Smith,  of  Poplar  Hall,  they  were  certain, 
proclaimed  me  to  be  a  good  man  and  true. 
During  my  fortnight's  stay,  I  grew  so  accus- 
tomed to  my  new  rank,  as  to  become  affable  and 
condescending. 

It  was  only  on  quitting  the  place,  and  booking 
up,  however,  that  I  discovered  the  exact  per- 
centage entailed  by  the  word  "  EdelmanJ"  Like 
the  tax  imposed  by  our  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  armorial  bearings,  I  was  mulcted 
with  due  severity  for  my  unwitting  pretensions 
to  nobility ;  and  I  promise  you,  gentle  reader, 
that  on  arriving,  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  dirt) 
village  where  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Ba>'ana, 
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in  order  not  to  be  outdone  by  bis  grand  ducal 
neighbours,  boils  his  little  mineral  kettle,  and 
caDs  it  "les  eaucc,"  I  inscribed  my  name  as 
Ganderfield  Kaufman,  in  a  running  text,  as 
awfully  legible  as  that  in  which  a  village  apothe- 
cary inscribes  PoisoN  on  the  label  of  a  vial  of 
Godfrey's  CordiaL 

This,  however,  was  but  nustaking  reverse  of 
wrong  for  right.  The  "  pride  that  aped  humi- 
lity," ordy  served  to  betray  me  into  further 
troubles. — But  you  have  probably  heard  enough 
of  my  traveOing  disasters  in  my  adventure  at 
Baden-Baden. 
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OLD  FAMILIES  AND  NEW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

People  are  fond  of  talking  of  the  hereditary 
f^ds  of  Italy, — the  iactions  of  the  Capulets  and 
Montagues,  the  Orsini  and  Colonne, — and,  more 
especially,  of  the  memorable  Vendette  of  Corsica; 
— as  if  hatred  and  revenge  were  solely  endemic 
in  the  r^;ions  of 

The  I^renean  and  die  lirer  Po, 
Mere  prgudice ! — ^There  is  as  good  hating  goli^ 
on  in  England  as  elsewhere.  Independently  of  the 
personal  antipathies  generated  by  politics,  and  the 
ravy,  hatred,  and  malice  arising  out  of  every 
elec^on  contest,  not  a  country  neighbourhood 
but  has  its  raging  factions ;  and  Browns  and 
Smiths  often  cherish  and  maintain  an  antagonism 
every  whit  as  bitter  as  that  of  the  sanguinary 
progenitois  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

VOL.   III.  B 
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I,  for  instance,  who  am  but  a  countay  gentle- 
man in  a  small  way, — an  obscure  bachelor, 
abiding  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  on  ray 
insignificant  farm, — ^have  witnessed  things  in  my 
time,  which,  had  they  been  said  and  done  nearer 
the  tropics,  would  have  been  dted  hr  and  m  ar 
in  evidence  of  the  turbulence  of  human  passioDs; 
and  that  "  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  vricked."  Seeing  that  they 
chanced  in  a  lonely  parish  in  Cheshire,  no  one 
has  been  at  the  trouble  to  note  their  strangene>s, 
though,  to  own  the  truth,  none  but  the  actcrs 
in  the  drama  (besides  myself,  a  solitary  spectator,; 
are  cognizant  of  its  incidents  and  catastrophe. 
I  might  boast,  indeed,  that  I  alone  am  tho- 
roughly in  the  secret.  For  it  is  the  spectator 
only  who  competently  judges  the  effects  of  a 
scene ;  and  merely  changing  the  names,  for 
reasons  easily  conceivable,  I  ask  leave  to  relaie, 
in  the  simplest  manner,  a  few  facts  in  e>ideDa' 
of  my  assertion  that  England  has  its  Capuletti 
e  Monte<x)hi  as  well  as  Verona. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  premise  that  I  am 
neither  of  a  condition  of  life  nor  condition  U 
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mind,  to  mingle  as  a  fiiend  with  those  of  whose 
aSairs  I  am  about  to  treat  ao  familiarly ;  being 
&r  too  crotchety  a  fellow  not  to  prefer  a  saunter 
mth  my  fishing-tackle  on  my  back,  or  an 
ereiuDg  tite-a-tite  with  my  libraiy  of  quaint 
dd  books,  to  all  the  good  men's  feasts  ever 
eaten  at  the  cost  of  a  formal  country  visit 
Nererthdess,  I  am  not  so  cold  of  heart  as  to 
be  utterly  devoid  of  interest  in  the  destinies  of 
those  whose  tuirets  I  see  peering  over  the 
woods  that  encircle  my  corn-fields ;  and  as  the 
good  old  houfiekeqKr  who  for  these  thirty  years 
past  has  presided  over  my  household,  happens  to 
have  grandchildren  high  in  service  in  what  are 
called  the  two  great  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, scarcely  ao  event  or  incident  passes  within 
their  walls  that  does  not  find  an  echo  in  mine. 
So  much  in  attestation  of  my  authority.  But 
for  such  an  introduction  behind  the  scenes,  much 
of  the  stage  business  of  this  curious  drama  would 
have  escaped  my  notice,  or  remained  incompre- 
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the  dose  of  the  last  century,  indeed,  our  parish 
of  Liexley  contained  hut  one ;  one  which  had 
stood  there  since  the  days  of  the  first  James, 
nay,  even  earlier ; — a  fine  old  manorial  hall  of 
grand  dimensions  and  stately  architecture,  of 
the  species  of  mixed  Gothic  so  false  in  taste  but 
so  ornamental  in  effect,  which  is  considered  ^ 
betraying  the  first  symptoms  of  Italian  inno- 
vation. 

The  gardens  extending  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  were  still  more  deddedly  in  the  Italian 
taste ;  having  clipped  evergreens  and  avenues  i>: 
pyramidal  yews,  which,  combined  with  the  inter- 
vening statues,  imparted  to  them  something  of 
the  air  of  a  cemetery.  There  were  fountain^ 
too,  which,  in  the  memory  of  man,  had  Kx-n 
never  known  to  play; — ^the  marble  basons  beinj. 
if  possible,  still  greener  than  the  grim  xis^"^ 
of  fauns  and  diyads  standing  foriom  on 
their  dilapidated  pedestals  amid  the  neelecta^^ 
alleys. 

The  first  thing  I  remember  of  Lesdey  H^L 
was  peeping  as  a  child  through  the  statrly 
iron  gratings  of  the  garden  which  skirted  a  b}* 
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rood  leading  from  my  grand&ther's  faim. — The 
desolateness  of  the  place  overawed  my  young 
heart.  la  summer  time,  the  parterres  were 
overgrown  into  a  wilderness.  The  plants  threw 
up  their  straggling  arms  so  high,  that  the  sun- 
shine could  hardly  find  its  way  to  the  quaint 
old  dial  that  stood  there  teDing  its  tale  of  time, 
though  no  roan  r^arded ;  and  the  cordial  fra- 
grance of  the  strawberry-beds,  mingling  with 
entangled  masses  of  honeysuckle  in  their  exube- 
rance of  midsummer  blossom,  seemed  to  mock 
me,  as  I  loitered  m  the  dusk  near  the  old  gate- 
way, with  the  tantalizing  illusions  of  a  feiry 
tale, — ^like  the  Barmedde's  feast,  or  Prince  Desire 
surveying  his  princess  through  the  impermeable 
waDs  of  her  crystal  palace. 

But  if  the  enjoyment  of  the  melancholy  old 
gardens  of  Lexley  Hall  were  withheld  from  me, 
no  one  else  seemed  to  find  pleasure  or  profit 
therein.  Sir  Laurence  Altham,  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  manor-house,  was  seldom  resident  in 
the  county.  Iliough  a  man  of  mature  years, 
(I  speak  of  the  close  of  the  last  century),  he  was 
stiQ  a  man  of  pleasure ; — the  ruined  hulk  of  the 
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gallant  vessel  which,  early  in  the  reign  of  Geont 
III.,  had  launched  itsdf  with  unequalled  bril- 
liancy on  the  sparkling  current  of  Lond  i. 
life. 

At  that  time,  I  have  heard  my  grandfather 
say,  there  was  not  a  mortgage  on  the  Lexl  ^ 
estate  !  The  timber  was  notoriously  the  fict^t 
in  the  county.  A  whole  navy  was  compr>i 
in  one  of  its  coppices ;  and  the  arching  aveiije> 
were  imposing  as  the  aisles  of  our  Guthx 
minsters.  Alas !  it  needed  the  lapse  of  oril\ 
half  a  dozen  years  to  lay  bare  to  the  eye  ci 
every  casual  traveller  the  ancient  mansion,  s 
long 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 

and  only  guessed  at  till  you  approached  tk 
confines  of  the  court-yard. 

It  was  Hazard  that  effected  this.  The  dii^- 
box  swept  those  noble  avenues  from  the  faiv  rf 
the  estate.  Soon  after  Sir  Laurence's  cominf 
of  age,  almost  before  the  church-bells  had  ccaxil 
to  announce  the  joyous  event  of  the  attainnnni 
of  his  majority,  he  was  off  to  the  Continent— 
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Paris — Italy  —  I  know  not  where;  and  was 
thenceforward  only  occasionally  heard  of  in  ' 
Cheshire  as  the  ornament  of  the  Sardinian  or 
Austrian  courts.  But  these  tidings  were  usually 
accompanied  by  a  shaking  of  the  head  from  the 
old  &mily  steward.  The  timber  was  to  be 
thinned  anew, — the  tenants  agiun  amerced.  Sir 
Laurence  evidently  looked  upon  the  Lesley 
property  as  a  mere  hotbed  for  his  vices.  At 
last  the  old  steward  turned  surly  to  our  in- 
quiries, and  would  answer  no  further  questions 
concerning  bis  master.  My  grandfather's  small 
bim  was  the  only  plot  of  ground  in  the  parish 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  estate ;  and  from  him 
the  faithful  old  servant  was  as  careful  to  conceal 
the  Uamiy  disgraces,  as  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  Sir  Laurence's  name  in  the  eats  of  his 
grumbling  tenants. 

The  truth,  however,  could  not  long  he  with- 
held. Ch^sesful  of  suspidous-looking  men  in 
Wack  arrived  at  the  haB;  lawyers,  surveyors, 
auctioneers,  —  I  know  not  what.  There  wa 
talk  in  the  parish  about  foreclosing  a  mortgage, 
no  one  exactly  understood  why  or  by  whom. 
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But  it  was  soon  dear  that  Wightman,  the  old 
steward,  was  no  longer  the  great  man  at  Lexley. 
These  strangers  bade  hun  come  here  and  g>3 
there,  exactly  a^  they  chose;  and,  unhappily,  they 
saw  fit  to  make  his  comings  and  goings  sr> 
frequent  and  so  humiliating,  that  before  the 
dose  of  the  summer,  the  old  servitor  betook 
himself  to  his  rest  in  a  spot  where  aD  men  cease 
from  troubling. — ^The  leaves,  that  dreary  autumn, 
fell  upon  his  grave. 

According  to  my  grandfather's  account,  how- 
ever, few,  even  of  his  village  contemporaries, 
grieved  for  old  Wightman.  They  felt  that  Pri>- 
vidence  knew  best ;  that  the  old  man  was  happily 
spared  the  mortification  of  all  that  was  likely  to 
ensue.  For  before  another  year  was  out,  tht 
ring-fence  which  had  hitherto  encircled  the 
Lexley  property,  was  divided  within  itself:  a 
paltry  distribution  of  about  a  hundred  am^ 
alone  remaining  attached  to  the  old  hall.  The 
rest  was  gone ! — ^The  rest  was  the  property  of 
the  foredoser  of  that  hateful  mortgage. 

Within  view  of  the  battlements  of  the  eld 
manor-house,  nearly  a  hundred  workmen  wen 
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soon  employed  in  dialing  the  foundations  of 
a  modem  mansion  of  the  noblest  proportions. 
The  new  owner  of  the  estate,  though  only  a 
manu&cturer  from  Coogleton,  chose  to  dwell  in 
a  palace ;  and  by  the  time  his  splendid  Doric 
temple  was  complete,  under  the  name  of  Lesley 
Park,  the  vain-glorious  proprietor,  Mr.  Spariis, 
had  taken  his  seat  in  Parliament  for  a  neigh- 
bouring borough. 

Little  was  known  of  him  in  the  n^hbour- 
hood  beyond  his  name  and  caiUog ;  yet  already 
his  new  tenants  were  prepared  to  oppose  and 
dislike  him.  Though  they  knew  quite  as  little 
personally  of  the  young  Baronet  by  whom  they 
had  been  scJd  mto  bondage  to  the  unpopular 
clothier, — him,  with  the  caprice  of  ignorance, 
they  chose  to  prefer.  They  were  proud  of  the 
old  fomily, — proud  of  the  hereditary  lords  of  the 
soil, — ^proud  of  a  name  connecting  itself  with 
the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
loyalty  shining,  like  a  sepulchral  lamp,  through 
die  gloomy  records  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
The  banners  and  escutcheons  of  the  Althams 
were  appended  in  their  parish  church.  The 
B  3 
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family  vault  sounded  hollow  under  their  tread 
whenever  they  approached  its  altar.  Whert 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  manufacturer?  In 
what  obscure  churchyard  existed  the  moulder- 
ing heap  that  covered  the  remains  of  the  sires 
of  Mr.  Jonas  Sparks  ?  Certainly  not  at  Lex- 
ley  !  Lexley  knew  not,  and  cared  not  to  know, 
either  him  or  his.  It  was  no  fault  of  the 
parish  that  its  young  Baronet  had  proved  a 
spendthrift  and  alienated  the  inheritance  of  bis 
fathers;  and,  but  that  he  had  preserved  the 
manor-house  fix)m  desecration,  they  would  per- 
haps have  ostracized  him  altogether,  as  ha\iDg 
lent  his  aid  to  disgrace  their  manor  with  $c) 
noble  a  structure  as  the  porticoed  fe^ade  of 
Lexley  Park ! 

Meanwhile  the  shrewd  Jonas  was  fully  aware 
of  his  unpopularity  and  its  origin ;  aod,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  three  years,  allowed  his  iD- 
advised  subjects  to  chew,  unmolested,  the  cud 
of  their  discontent. — ^Having  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence at  the  further  extremity  of  the  count},  he 
visited  Lexley  only  to  overlook  the  works,  or 
notice  the  placing  of  the  costly  new  fumitun^ 
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and  the  grumblers  began  to  faac^  they  were  to 
profit  as  little  by  their  new  masters  as  by  their 
old.  The  steward  who  replaced  the  trusty 
Wightman,  and  had  been  instructed  to  legislate 
among  the  cottages  with  a  lighter  hand,  and 
distribute  Christmas  benefaction  in  a  double 
proportion,  was  careful  to  circulate  in  the  parish 
an  impression  that  Mr.  Spailcs  and  his  family 
did  not  care  to  inhalrft  the  new  house  till  the 
gardens  were  in  perfect  order,  the  succession 
houses  in  full  bearing,  and  the  mansion  tho- 
roi^hly  seasoned.  But  the  Xjexleyans  guessed 
the  truth, — that  he  had  no  mind  to  confront 
the  first  outbreak  of  their  ill-will. 

Nearly  four  years  elapsed  before  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  place :  four  years,  during  which 
Sir  Laurence  Altham  had  never  set  foot  in  the 
hall,  and  was  heard  of  only  through  bis  follies 
and  excesses ;  and  when  at  length  Mr.  Sparks 
made  his  appearance,  with  his  handsome  train 
of  equipages,  and  surrounded  by  his  still  hand- 
somer faraify,  so  &r  from  meeting  him  in  sullen 
sOence,  the  tenantry  began  to  regret  that  they 
hid  not  erected  a  triumphal  arch  of  evergniens 
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for  his  entrance  into  the  park,  as  had  been  pro- 
:  posed  by  the  less  eager  of  the  Althamites. 

After  all,  their  former  prejudice  in  fevour  of 
the  young  Baronet  was  based  on  very  shallow 
foundations  What  had  he  ever  done  for  them, 
except  raise  their  rents  and  prosecute  thtir 
trespasses  ?  It  was  nothing  that  his  forefathers 
had  endowed  ahnshouses  for  their  support,  or 
served  up  banquets  for  their  delectation. — Sir 
Laurence  was  an  absentee, — Sir  Laurence  was  as 
the  son  of  the  stranger.  The  fine  old  kennel 
stood  cold  and  empty,  reminding  them  that  to 
preserve  their  foxes  was  no  longer  an  artide  of 
Lexley  religion ;  and  if  any  of  the  old  October 
brewed  at  the  birth  of  the  present  Baronet,  still 
filled  the  oaken  hogsheads  in  the  cellars  of  the 
hall,  what  mattered  it  to  them  ? — ^No  chance  of 
their  being  broached,  unless  to  grace  the  funeral 
feast  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ! — 

To  Jonas  Sparks,  Esq.  MP.,  accordingly, 
they  dedicated  their  allegiance.  A  few  addi- 
tional chaldrons  of  coals  and  pairs  of  blankt  ts. 
the  first  fix)sty  winter,  bound  them  his  slaves  for 
ever.     Food,   physic,  and   wine,   were  liberal!) 
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distributed  to  the  sick  sod  aged  whenever  they 
repaired  for  rehef  to  the  Doric  portico ;  and, 
with  the  usual  conveniect  memory  of  the  vulgar, 
the  Lexleyans  soon  began  to  remember  of  the 
Altham  family  only  their  recent  backsUdings 
and  andent  feudal  oppressions:  while  of  the 
Sparkses  they  chose  to  know  only  what  was 
evident  to  all  eyes — ^viz.,  that  thdr  hands  were 
open  and  faces  comdy. 

Into  their  hearts, — more  espedally  into  that 
of  Jaaas,  the  head  of  the  house, — they  ^[amined, 
not  at  an ;  and  were  ill-qualified  to  surmise  the 
intensity  of  bitterness  with  which,  while  contem- 
plating the  beauty  and  richness  of  tus  new 
domain,  he  beheld  the  turrets  of  the  old  hall 
tisiog  like  a  statue  of  scorn  above  the  inter- 
vening woods.  There  stood  the  everlastmg 
monument  of  the  andent  family, — there  the 
emblem  of  their  pride,  throwing  its  shadow,  as 
it  were,  over  his  dawning  prosperity  !  But  for 
the  force  of  contrast  thus  afforded,  he  would 
scarcely  have  perceived  the  newness  of  all  the 
objects  around  him, — the  glare  of  the  fresh  free- 
stone,— the  nakedness  of  the  whited  walls.    A. 
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few  stately  old  oaks  and  elms,  apparendy  coeval 
with  the  ancient  structure  which  a  sort  of 
religious  feeling  had  preserved  fix)m  the  ast' 
that  they  might  afford  congenial  shade  to  the- 
successor  of  its  founder,  seemed  to  import 
meanness  and  vulgarity  to  the  tapering  verdin^ 
of  his  plantations ;  his  modem  trees — \ns  pert 
poplars  and  mean  larches, — ^his  sycamores  and 
planes.  Even  the  incongruity  between  his  solid 
new  paling  and  the  decayed  and  sun-bleacbiti 
wood  of  the  venerable  fence  to  wluch  it  ad- 
joined, with  its  hoary  beard  of  sflvery  lichen,  \^^ 
an  eyesore  to  him.  Every  passer  by  miri 
note  the  limit  and  circumscription  diriding  tbc 
new  place  from  the  ancient  seat  of  the  lords  U 
the  manor. 

Yet  was  the  landscape  of  Lexley  Vdjk  one  of 
almost  unequalled  beauty.  The  Dee  formed  a 
noble  ornament  to  its  sweeping  valleys;  wti 
the  noble  acclivities  were  clothed  with  promis-r^ 
woods,  opening  by  rich  vistas  to  a  wide  extat 
of  champaign  country.  A  fine  bridge  of  graiii*t. 
erected  by  the  late  Sir  Windsor  Altham,  fomvi 
a  noble  object  fix)m  the  windows  of  the  nt-v 
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mansion ;  and  but  for  the  evidence  of  the  veoe- 
nible  pile  that  stood  like  an  abdicated  monarch 
Burr^^ing  its  lost  donmiions,  there  existed  no 
external  demonstration  that  Lexley  Park  had 
not,  from  the  bepnning  of  time,  fonned  the 
estated  seat  of  the  Sparkses. 

The  neighbouring  femilies,  if  "  n^gfabouring" 
could  be  called  certain  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  resided  at  ten  miles'  distance,  were  cour- 
teously careful  to  inspire  the  new  setUer  with  a 
belief  that  they,  at  least,  had  forgotten  any  ante- 
cedent state  of  things  at  Lexley.  For  they 
had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
diange. — Jonas  had  long  been  strenuously  active 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  promoting  county 
improvements.  Jonas  was  usefid  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  invaluable  as  a  liberal  contributor  to 
tbe  local  charities.  During  the  first  five  years 
of  his  occupancy,  he  did  more  for  Lexley  and  its 
inhabitants  than  the  half-dozen  previous  baro- 
nets of  the  House  of  Althapi. 

Of  the  man  he  had  superaeded,  meanwhile, 
it  was  observed  that  Mr.  Sparks  was  judidoualy 
careful  to  forbear  all  mention.     It  might  have 
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been  supposed  that  he  had  purchased  the  esute 
of  the  Crown  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  so 
utterly  ignorant  did  he  appear  of  the  agt*, 
habits,  and  whereabouts  of  his  predecessor;  ani 
when  informed  by  Sir  John  Wargrave,  one  of 
his  wealthy  neighbours,  that  young  Althatn  vas 
disgracing  himself  again, — ^that  at  the  public 
gaming-tables  at  Toplitz  he  had  be«i  a  loser  d 
thirty  thousand  pounds, — ^the  cunning  /wnma 
listened  with  an  air  of  as  vague  indiBFerence  as 
if  he  were  not  waiting  with  breathless  anxict} 
the  gradual  dissipation  of  the  funds  secured  to 
the  young  spendthrift  by  the  transfer  of  lii> 
estate,  to  grasp  at  the  small  remaining  portian 
of  his  property.  Unconsciously,  when  the  ta!t 
of  Sir  Laurence's  profligacy  met  his  ear,  be 
clenched  his  griping  hand,  as  though  it  already 
recognized  its  hold  upon  the  destined  spoil.— Bat 
not  a  word  did  he  utter. 

Meanwhile,  the  family  of  the  new  squin?  ^t 
Lexley  were  winning  golden  opinions  on  aE 
sides.  "The  boys  were  brave — the  girls  w^ 
fair,"  the  mother  virtuous,  pious,  and  unprt- 
tending.     It  would  have  been  scandalous  in- 
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deed,  to  sneer  to  shame  the  modest  cheerfulness 
of  such  people,  because  their  ancestors  had  not 
fought  in  the  Crusades.  By  degrees,  they 
assun}ed  an  honourable  and  even  eminent  po- 
sition in  the  county ;  and  the  first  time  Sir 
Laurence  Altham  condescended  to  visit  the 
counts-palatine,  he  heard  nothing  but  commen- 
dations and  admiration  of  the  charming  &mi!y 
at  Lexley  Paris.  , 

"  Charming  family  ! — a  Jonas  Sparks,  and 
charming !"  was  his  supercilious  reply.  "  I  re- 
joice to  find  that  the  Jwnier  I  hare  been  forced 
to  fiing  OD  my  worn-out  ancestral  estate  is 
fertilizing  its  barrenness.  The  village  is  pro- 
bably the  better  for  the  change.  But,  as  re- 
gards the  society,  I  must  be  pennitted  to  mis- 
trust the  attractions  of  the  brood  of  a  Congleton 
iDanufacturer." 

The  young  Baronet,  who  now,  though  still 
eatitled  to  be  called  young,  was  disfigured  by 
the  premature  defeatures  of  a  vicious  life,  mis- 
trusted it  aH  the  more,  when,  on  Tisiting  the  old 
haQ,  he  was  forced  to  recognize  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  the  neighbouring  property 
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(that  he  should  be  forced  to  call  it  neighbour- 
ing) !  Dy  the  judicious  administration  of  the 
new  owner.  It  was  impossible  to  'deny  that 
Mr.  Sparks  had  doubled  its  value,  while  en- 
hancing its  beauties.  The  low  grounds  vren? 
drained,  the  high  lands  planted,  the  ner 
widened,  the  forestry  systematically  organized. 
The  estate  appeared  to  have  attained  new  strength 
and  vigour  when  dissevered  from  the  old  mancir- 
house ;  whose  shadow  might  be  supposed  to 
have  exercised  a  baleful  influence  on  the  land> 
wherever  it  presided. 

But  it  was  not  his  recognition  of  this  thut 
was  likely  to  animate  the  esteem  of  Sir  Lauana* 
Altham  for  Mr.  Jonas  Sparks.  On  the  contrary, 
he  felt  every  accession  of  value  to  the  Lexit) 
property  as  so  much  subtracted  from  his  belong- 
ings ;  and  his  detestation  of  the  upstarts  wln>^ 
fine  mansion  was  perceptible  from  his  lor-;. 
towers,  like  a  blot  upon  the  fairness  of  the  land- 
scape, increased  with  the  increase  of  tiieir  pit^- 
perity. 

Without  having  expected  to  take  delight  in  :i 
sojourn  at  Lexley  Hafl, — a  spot  where  he  b^ 
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only  resided  for  a  few  weeks  now  and  then,  from 
die  period  of  his  early  boyhood, — he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  excess  of  irritation  that  arose  in 
his  heart  on  witnessing  the  total  estrangement 
of  the  retainers  of  his  femily.  For  the  mortifi- 
cation of  sedng  a  fine  new  house,  with  gorgeous 
fiimitiire,  and  a  pompous  estahhshment,  he  came 
armed  to  the  teeth.  But  no  presentiments  had 
forewarned  him  that  at  Lesley,  the  living  Althams 
were  already  as  much  fot^tten  as  those  who 
were  deeping  in  the  family  vatilt. — A  sudden 
glow  pervaded  his  frame  when  he  chanced 
to  encounter  on  the  highroad  the  rich  equi- 
page of  the  Sparkses,  and  imprecations  burst 
from  his  lips,  when,  on  going  to  the  win- 
dow of  a  morning  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  weather  for  the  day,  the  first  object  that 
stmck  him  was  the  fair  mansion  in  the  plain 
below,  laughing  as  it  were  in  the  sunshine,  the 
deer  grouped  under  its  fine  old  trees,  and  the 
nver  rippling  past  its  lawns  as  if  ddighting  in 
their  verdure. — Yesl  there  was  decided  ani- 
mosity betwixt  the  hill  and  the  valley. 
Eveiy  successive  season  served  to  quicken  the 
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pulses  of  this  growing  hatred.  Whether  on  the 
spot  or  at  a  distance,  a  thousand  aggra\'atioQs 
sprang  up  betwixt  the  parties :  disputes  betvs  een 
gamekeepers,  quarrek  between  labourers,  en- 
croachments by  tenants.  Every  thing  and 
nothing  was  made  the  groundwork  of  ffl-wil 
To  Sir  Laurence  Altham's  embittered  feeling 
the  very  rooks  of  Lexley  Park  seemed  evermore 
to  infringe  upon  the  privileges  of  the  rookery  at 
Lexley  Hall ;  and  when,  in  the  parish  church, 
•  the  new  squire  (or  rather  his  workmen,  for  be 
was  absent  at  the  time  attending  his  duties  in 
Parliament)  inadvertently  broke  oflF  the  foot  of  a 
marble  cherub,  weeping  its  alabaster  tears  at  the 
angle  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  err- 
tain  Sir  Wilfred  Altham,  of  the  time  of  Jame? 
IL,  (in  raising  the  woodwork  of  a  pew  occupies 
by  Mr.  Sparks's  family),  the  rage  of  Sir  Laurcmv 
was  so  excessive  as  to  be  almost  deserving  of  a 
strait-waistcoat ! — 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  enmity  of  the  Baronet  was  all  the  more 
painful  to  himsdf  that  he  ielt  it  to  be  harmless 
against  its  object.  In  every  way,  Lesley  Park 
had  the  best  of  it.  Jonas  Sparks  was  not  only 
rich  ia  a  noble  income,  but  in  a  charming  wife 
and  promising  family.  Every  thing  prospered 
with  him ;  and  as  to  mere  inferiority  of  prece- 
dence, it  was  wen  known  that  he  had  refused  a 
baronetcy ;  and  many  people  even  surmised 
that,  so  soon  as  he  was  able  to  purchase  another 
borou^  and  g^ve  a  seat  in  Parliament  to  his 
second  son  as  well  as  resign  his  own  to  the 
eldest,  he  would  be  promoted  to  the  Upper 
House. 

Hie  only  means  of  vengeance,  therefore,  pos- 
sessed by  the  vindictive  man  whose  fbUies  and 
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vices  had  been  the  means  of  creating  this  per- 
petual  scourge  to  his  pride,  was  withholding 
from  him  the  purchase  of  the  remaining  knds 
indispensable  to  the  completion  of  his  estate?, 
more  especially  as  regarded  the  water-courst-s, 
which,  at  Lexley  Park,  were  commanded  bv  the 
sluices  of  the  higher  grounds  of  the  hall ;  and 
mighty  was  the  oath  sworn  by  Sir  Laurence 
that,  come  what  might,  however  great  his  exi- 
gencies or  threatening  his  poverty,  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  dispose  of  another  acre  to 
Jonas  Sparks.  He  was  even-  at  the  trouble  rf 
executing  a  will,  in  order  to  introduce  a  chu>e 
imposing  the  same  reservation  upon  the  man  to 
whom  he  devised  his  small  remaining  property,— 
the  heir-at-law,  to  whom,  had  he  died  intestate, 
it  would  have  descended  without  conditions. 

"The  Congleton  shopkeeper,"  muttered  fat, 
(whenever,  in  his  solitary  evening  rides,  h:^ 
caught  sight  of  the  rich  plate-glass  windows  ot 
the  new  mansion,  burnished  by  the  setting  sun , 
"  shall  never,  never  lord  it  under  the  roof  of  m) 
forefathers  !  Wherever  else  he  may  set  lii> 
plebeian    foot,    Lexley  Hall    shall   be   sacrei 
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Bather  see  the  old  place  burned  to  the  ground, 
— rather  set  fire  to  it  with  my  own  hands, — 
than  conceive  that,  when  I  am  in  my  grave,  it 
could  possibly  be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  such  a 
barbarian!" 

For  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Laurence — 
of  course,  with  all  the  exaggeration  derived  from 
pas^i^  through  the  medium  of  village  gossip — 
that  a  thousand  local  legends  concerning  the 
veneraUe  mansion,  sanctified  by  their  antiquity 
in  the  ears  of  the  &raily,  afforded  a  fertile 
source  of  jesting  to  Jonas  Sparks.  The  haD 
abounded  in  concealed  staircases  and  iron  hiding- 
places,  connected  with  a  variety  uf  marvellous  ■ 
traditions  of  the  dvil  wars ;  beudes  a  walled-up 
suite  of  chambers,  haunted,  as  becomes  a  w&lled- 
tip  suite  of  chambers;  and  justice-rooms  and 
tapestried  rooms,  to  which  the  long  abandonment 
of  the  house  and  he^ed  imaginations  of  the 
few  menials  1^  in  charge  of  its  desolate  vast- 
oess,  attributed  romances  likely  enough  to  have 
provoked  the  laughter  of  a  matter-of-fact  man 
like  the  owner  of  Lexley  Park. — But  neither  Sir 
Laurence   nor  his   old  servants  were  able  to 
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forgive  this  insult  offered  to  the  £un3y  legends 
of  a  house  which  had  little  else  left  to  boast  d. 
Even  the  neighhouring  &milies  were  displeas^^i 
to  hear  them  derided;  and  my  grandfathtr 
never  liked  to  hear  a  joke  on  the  subject  of  the 
coach-and-four  which  was  said  to  have  drivtn 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  hall  on  the  eve  of  the 
execution  of  the  rehd  lords  in  1 745,  having  tVar 
headless  inmates,  who  were  duly  wdcoroed  as 
guests  by  old  Sir  Robert  Altham.  Nay,  as  a 
child,  I  had  so  often  thrilled  on  my  nuisc^ 
knees  during  the  relation  of  this  spectral  visita- 
tion, that  I  own  I  felt  indignant  if  any  one  pre- 
sumed to  laugh  at  a  tale  which  had  made  ic^ 
quake  for  fear. 

Among  those  who  were  known  to  resent  tht 
familiar  tone  in  which  Mr.  Sparks  had  been 
heard  to  criticise  the  pomps  and  vanities  exhi- 
bited at  Lexley  Hall  by  the  Althams  of  th: 
olden  time,  was  a  certain  General  Stanley,  wh 
inhabiting  a  fine  seat  of  his  own  at  about  ten 
miles'  distance,  was  fond  of  bringing  over  hi? 
visitors  to  visit  the  old  hall,  as  an  interestir: 
specimen  of  county  antiquity.     He  kaew  th: 
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peculiarities  of  the  place,  and  could  repeat  the 
traditions  connected  with  the  hiding-phces 
better  than  the  housekeeper  herself;  and  I  have 
heard  her  say  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him 
relating  these  historical  anecdotes  with  all  the 
fire  of  an  old  soldier,  and  see  his  venerable  grey 
hair  blown  about  as  he  stood  with  his  party 
on  the  battlements,  pointing  out  to  the  ladies 
the  fine  range  of  territory  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Althams.  The  old  lady  protested  that  the 
General  was  nearly  as  much  grieved  as  herself 
to  behold  the  old  mansion  so  shorn  of  its  beams; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  once  when,  on  visiting  the 
hall,  after  Sir  Laurence  had  been  some  years  an 
absentee,  he  found  the  grass  growing  among  the 
disjomted  stones  of  the  cloisters  and  justice-hall, 
he  made  a  handsome  present  to  one  of  the 
housekeeper's  nephews,  on  condition  of  his 
keeping  the  purlieus  of  the  venerable  mansion 
free  fiom  such  disgraceful  evidences  of  neglect. 
All  this  eventually  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Baronet ;  but  instead  of  making  him  angry,  as 
flight  have  been  expected,  from  one  so  tetchy 
and  susceptible,  he  never  encountered  General 
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Stanley,  either  in  town  or  country,  without  de- 
monstrations of  respect.  Though  too  r^erved 
and  morose  for  conversation.  Sir  Laurence  was 
observed  to  take  off  his  hat  to  him  ^th  a 
respect  he  was  never  seen  to  show  towards  king 
or  queen. 

About  this  time  I  b^an  to  take  posonal 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  neighbourhood, 
though  my  own  were  now  of  a  nature  to 
engross  my  attention.  By  my  grand&ther's 
death,  I  had  recently  come  into  the  enjoyment 
of  the  small  inheritance  which  has  sufficed  to 
the  happiness  of  my  life ;  and,  renoundng  the 
profession  for  which  I  was  educated,  I  settled 
permanently  at  Liexley. 

Well  Mo  I  remember  the  melancholy  face 
with  which  the  good  old  rector ,  the  very  first 
evening  we  spent  together,  related  to  me,  b 
confidence,  that  he  had  three  years'  dues  in 
arrear  to  him  from  Lexley  Hall;  and  that  so 
wretched  was  the  state  of  Sir  Laurent's 
embarrassments,  that,  for  more  than  a  year, 
his  dread  of  arrest  had  kept  him  a  cli^' 
prisoner  in  his  house  in  London. 
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"  We  have  not  seen  him  here  this  six  years!" 
observed  Dr.  Whittingham ;  "  and  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  ever  again  set  foot  in  the 
coun^.  Since  an  execution  was  put  into  the 
haS,  he  has  never  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
I  suspect  never  wiU.  Far  better  were  he  to 
disuse  of  the  property  at  once  1  Dismembered 
as  it  is,  what  pleasure  can  it  afford  him  ?  And, 
since  he  is  unlikely  to  many  and  have  heirs, 
there  is  less  caD  upon  him  to  retain  this  re- 
m^ng  rehc  of  iamfly  pride ;  yet  I  am  assured 
—Day,  have  good  reason  to  know,  that  he  has 
refused  a  very  hberd  offer  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sparks.  Malicious  people  do  say,  by  the  way, 
that  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Sparks's  favourite 
attorn^  the  execution  was  enforced,  and  that 
EK^  means  have  been  left  unattempted  to  disgust 
him  with  the  place.  Yet  he  is  firm,  you  see ; 
and  per^ts  in  disappointing  his  creditors,  and 
(lepriving  himself  of  the  comforts  of  life,  merely 
in  order  that  he  may  die,  as  his  fathers  did 
before  him, — Lord  of  Lexley  Hall !" 

"  I  don't  wonder !"  said  I,  with  the  dawning 
sentiments  of  a  landed  proprietor. — "Tis  a 
c  2 
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splendid  old  house,  even  in  its  present  state  of 
degradation ;  and,  by  Jove !  I  honour  his  per- 
tinacity." 

Thus  put  upon  the  scent,  I  sometimes  fancied 
I  could  detect  wistM  looks  on  the  part  of  my 
prosperous  neighbour  of  the  paric,  when,  in 
the  course  of  Dr.  Whittingham's  somewhat 
lengthy  sermons,  he  directed  his  eyes  towards 
the  carved  old  Gothic  tribune,  in  the  pm>h 
church,  containing  the  family-pew  of  the  Althams; 
and  whenever  I  happened  to  encounter  him  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hall,  his  face  wa> 
as  pointedly  averted  from  the  house,  as  if  tht 
mere  object  were  an  offence.  I  coidd  not  but 
wonder  at  his  vexation ;  being  satisfied  in  roy 
own  mind  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  remainio: 
heritage  of  the  spendthrift  must  fall  to  his  shan* 

Judge,  therefore,  of  my  surprise,  when  om 
fine  morning,  as  I  sauntered  into  the  vDIigf. 
I  found  the  whole  population  gathered  in  gri  up^ 
on  the  little  market-place ;  and  discovered  fri»s 
the  incoherent  exclamations  of  the  crowd  tbr 
"  the  new  proprietor  of  the  hall  bad  ju-^- 
driven  through  in  a  chaise-and-four  !'* — 
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Yes — "the  new  proprietor!"  —  The  |dace 
was  sold ! — ^The  good  dodor's  prediction  was 
verified. — Sir  Laurence  was  never  more  to  ro- 
tum  to  Lesley  Hall  1 — 

The  satisfaction  of  the  vill^ers  almost  equalled 
Aeir  surprise  on  finding  that  General  Stanley 
was  their  new  landlord.  It  suit«d  them  much 
better  that  there  should  be  two  iamilies  settled 
OD  the  property  than  one;  and  as  it  was  pretty 
generally  reported  that,  in  die  event  of  Sparks 
becoming  the  purchaser,  he  intended  to  demolish 
the  old  house,  and  reconsolidate  the  estate 
around  his  own  more  commodious  mansion,' 
right  glad  were  th^  to  find  it  rescued  from 
such  a  sentence. — General  Stanley,  who  was 
the  father  of  a  fitmOy,  would  probably  settle  the 
h«Il  on  one  of  his  daughters,  after  placing  it  in 
the  state  of  repair  so  much  needed. 

When  the  chaise-and-four  returned,  there- 
&ire,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  through  the  vil- 
lage, the  General  was  loudly  cheered  by  his 
subjects.  His  partiahty  fw  the  place  was  so 
well  known  at  Lesley,  that  already  these  peo- 
ple seemed   to   behold   m   him  the    guardian 
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I  , 


of  a  monument  so  long  the  object  of  thdr 
pride. 

For  my  own  port,  nothing  surprised  me  so 
much  in  the  business  as  that  Sparks  should 
have  allowed  the  purchase  to  slip  through  hb 
fingers.  It  was  worth  thrioe  as  much  to  him 
as  to  any  body  else.  It  was  the  keystone  of 
his  property.  It  was  the  one  thing  Deediiil 
to  render  Lexley  Park  the  most  perfect  seat 
in  the  county.  But  I  was  not  slow  in  learning 
(for  every  thing  transpires  in  a  small  country 
neighborhood)  that  whatever  my  surprise  on 
findiug  that  the  old  haU  had  dianged  its  master, 
that  of  Sparks  was  &r  more  overwhelming; 
that  he  was  literally  frantic  on  finding  himself 
frustrated  in  expectations  which  formed  the 
leading  interest  of  his  declining  years.  For 
the  progress  of  time,  which  had  made  me  a 
man  and  a  landed  proprietor,  had  converted 
the  stout  active  squire  into  an  infirm  old  man ; 
and  it  was  his  absorbing  wish  to  die  sole  owner 
of  the  whole  property  to  which  the  baronets  of 
the  Altham  &mily  were  bom. 

He  even  indulged  in  expressions  of  irritation, 
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which  nearly  proved  the  meatu  <^  conuneocing 
this  osw  ndghbourship  by  a  duel;  accunng 
GCTeral  Stanley  of  having  possessed  hims^  by 

UD&ir  means  of  Sir  laiirenoe's  confidence,  and 
employed  agents,  underhand,  to  effect  the.  pur- 
diase.  In  consequence  of  these  groundless 
representations,  it  tran^ired  in  the  county  that 
the  decayed  Baronet  had  actually  volunteered  the 
dSer  of  the  estate  to  the  veteran  proprietor  of 
Stanley  Manor ;  that  he  had  aolicited  him  to 
become  the  proprietor ;  and  even  accommodated 
him  with  peculiar  facilities  of  payment,  on  con- 
dition of  his  inserting  in  the  title-deeds  an 
express  undertaking,  never  to  dispose  of  the  old 
hall,  or  any  portion  of  the  property,  to  Jonas 
Sfiarks  of  Lesley  Park,  or  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Ihe  solicitor  by  whom,  under  Su-  Laurence's , 
directioD,  the  deeds  had  been  prepared,  saw  fit 
to  divulge  this  singular  specification,  rathet 
tban  a  hostile  encounter  should  run  the  risk 
of  embruing  in  blood  the  hands  of  two  grey- 
haindmen. 

Excepting  as  r^arded   the   disappointment 
of  our  wealthy  nd^bour,  all  was  now  established 
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on  the  happiest  footing  at  Lexley.  The  repara- 
tions instantly  commenced  by  the  General,  gave 
employment  throughout  the  winter  to  our 
workmen;  and  the  evils  arising  from  an  ab- 
sentee  landlord  began  gradually  to  disappear. 
It  was  a  great  joy  to  me  to  perceive  that  the 
new  proprietor  of  the  hall  had  the  good  taste 
to  preserve  the  antique  character  of  the  place 
in  the  minutest  portion  of  his  alterations ;  and 
though  the  old  gardens  were  no  longer  a  wilder- 
ness, not  a  shrub  was  displaced ; — ^not  a  muti- 
lated statue  removed.  The  furniture  had  been 
sold  off  at  the  time  of  the  execution ;  and  tbt 
which  came  down  in  cart-loads  from  town  to 
replace  it,  was  rigidly  in  accordance  with  the 
semi-Gothic  architecture  of  the  lofty  chamber. 
Poor  Sparks  must  have  been  doubly  morti- 
fied; for  not  only  did  he  find  his  old  eye- 
sore converted  into  an  irremediable  e\il  b\ 
the  restoration  of  the  hall,  but  the  supre- 
macy hitherto  maintained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  modem  degance  of  his  house 
and  establishment,  was  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  rich  and  tasteful  arrangements  of  the  hall 
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FVom  the  contiacted  look  of  his  forehead,  and 
sudden  alteration  of  his  appearaoce,  I  have 
reason  to  think  he  was  beginning  to  undei^ 
all'  the  moral  martyrdom  sustained  for  thirty 
years  past  by  the  unfortunate  Sir  Laurence 
Altbam ;  and  were  I  not  by  nature  the  most 
contented  of  men,  it  would  have  suffidently 
reconcile  me  to  the  mediocrity  of  my  fortunes, 
to  see  that  these  two  great  people  of  my  neigh- 
bourhood,— ^the  nobly  descended  Baronet  and 
rich  parveTtu, — ^were  miserable  men ;  that .  so 
long  as  I  could  remember,  one  or  the  other  of 
them  had  been  g^ven  over  to  surliness  and 
discontent. 

Before  the  ckise  of  the  year,  the  grand  old 
faaQ  had  become  one  of  the  noblest  seats 
in  the  county.  There  was  talk  about  it  in 
aE  the  country  round,  and  even  the  newspapers 
took  notice  of  its  renovation,  and  of  General 
Stanley's  removal  thither  from  Stanley  Manor, 
Many  people,  of  the  species  who  love  to  detect 
spots  in  the  sun,  were  careful  to  point  out 
the  insui&ciency  of  the  estate,  as  at  present 
constituted,  to  maintain  so  fine  a  house. 
c  3 
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But,  after  all,  what  mattered  this  to  General 
Stanley,  who  had  a  fine  rent  roll  else- 
where ? — 

The  first  thing  he  did,  on  taking  possession, 
was  to  give  a  grand  ball  to  the  neighbourhood; 
nor  was  it  till  the  whole  house  was  lighted  up 
for  this  festive  occasion,  that  people  were  fuUv 
aware  of  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions.  He 
was  good  enough  to  send  me  an  invitatioD 
on  so  especial  an  occasion.  But  already  I  had 
imbibed  the  distaste  which  has  pursued  me 
through  life  for  what  is  called  society ;  and  I 
accordingly  contented  myself  with  survejing 
from  a  distance,  the  fine  effect  produced  hs  the 
light  streaming  fix>m  the  multitude  of  windo^^ 
and  exhibiting  to  the  whole  country  round  the 
gorgeous  nature  of  the  decorations  within.  To 
own  the  truth,  I  could  scarcely  forbear  regretting 
as  I  surveyed  them,  the  gloomy  dilapidation 
of  the  venerable  mansion.  This  modernized 
antiquity  was  a  very  different  thing  fi^mtbe 
massy  grandeiu*  of  its  neglected  years ;  and  I 
am  afraid  I  loved  the  old  house  better  with  the 
weeds  springing  from  its  a*evices,  than  with  all 
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this  cwiog  and  gOdiog,  this  ebony,  and  ivory, 
and  lig^t 

Tbe  pec^  of  Lesley  imagined  that  nothing 
would  induoe  the  Sparks  fiunily  to  be  seen 
under  General  Stanley's  rodl  But  we  were 
mistaken.  So  much  the  contrary,  that  the 
squire  of  Lezl^  Park  made  a  particular  point  of 
bong  the  first  and  latest  of  the  guests; — not 
only  because  his  reconciliation  with  his  new 
ndghbonr  'was  so  recent,  hut  from  not  choosing 
to  authenticate,  by  bis  absence,  the  rumours  of 
his  grievous  disappointment. 

For  all  the  good  be  was  likely  to  derive  from 
his  visit,  the  poor  man  had  better  have  stayed 
away ;  for  that  unhid^  night  laid  foundations  of 
evil  for  him  and  his,  greater  than  any  he  had 
incurred  fium  the  animosity  of  Sir  laurence. 
Nay,  when  in  the  sequel  these  results  became 
matter  of  public  commentation,  superstitious 
people  were  not  wanting  to  hint  that  the  ev3 
spirit  traditionally  said  to  haunt  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  old  manor,  and  to  have  manifested 
itself  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  members  of 
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CHAPTER  m. 

General  Stanley,  after  marrying  late  in  life, 
had  been  some  years  a  widower; — a  widower 
with  two  daughters,  his  oo-heiresses.  The  elder 
of  these  yoimg  ladies  was  a  hopeless  invalid, 
slightly  deformed,  and  so  little  attractive  in 
person,  or  desirous  to  attract,  that  there  was 
every  prospect  of  the  noble  fortune  of  the 
General  centering  in  her  sister.  Yet  this  sister, 
this  girl,  had  little  need  of  such  an  accessbn 
to  her  charms ;  for  she  was  one  of  those  fortu- 
nate beings  endowed  not  only  with  beauty 
and  excellence,  but  a  power  of  pleasing  not 
always  imited  with  even  a  combination  of  merit 
and  lovdiness. 

Every  body  agreed  that  Mary  Stanley  was 
charming.      Old  and  young,  rich  and   poor, 
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all  loved  her,  all  delighted  in  her.  It  is  true, 
the  good  rector's  maiden  sisters  privately  hinted 
to  me  their  horror  of  the  recklessness  with  which 
— sometimes  with  her  sister,  oftener  without, 
hut  wholly  miattended, — she  drove  her  little 
pony-chaise  through  the  village ;  laughing  like  a 
madcap  at  the  pranks  of  a  huge  Newfoundland 
dog,  named  Serjeant,  the  favoiuite  of  General 
Stanley,  which,  while  escorting  the  young  ladic^ 
used  to  gambol  into  the  cottages,  overset  furni- 
ture and  children,  and  scamper  out  again  amid 
a  general  uproar.  For  though  Miss  Mary  was 
but  sixteen,  the  starched  spinsters  dedded  tkit 
she  was  much  too  old  for  such  folly  ;  and  that, 
if  the  General  intended  to  present  her  at  court, 
it  was  high  time  for  her  to  lay  aside  the  hoydeo 
manners  of  chfldhood. 

But,  as  every  one  argued  against  them,  why 
should  this  joyous,  bright,  and  beautiful  creatuiv 
lay  aside  what  became  her  so  strangely  ?  Man 
Stanley  was  not  made  for  the  formalities  of 
what  is  called  high-breeding.  Her  light,  easy, 
sinuous  figure,  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  rigid 
deportment  of  a  prude ;  and  h^  gay  laughing 
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eyes,  and  dimpled  mouth,  were  ill  calculated 
to  grace  a  dignified  position.  The  long  ringlets 
of  her  profuse  auburn  hair  were  always  out 
of  ord^; — eith^  streaming  in  the  wind,  or 
straying  over  her  white  shoulders ; — her  long 
lashes  and  beautifully  defined  eyebrows  of  the 
same  ridi  tint,  alone  preserving  any  thing  like 
uniformity ; — ^a  uniformity  which,  combined  with 
her  almost  Grecian  regularity  of  features,  gave 
her,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  her  countenance 
and  figure  were  at  rest,  the  air  of  some  nymph 
(X  diyad  of  ancient  sculpture.  But  to  compare 
Mary  Stanley  to  any  thing  of  marble,  is  strangely 
out  of  place ;  for  her  real  beauty  consisted  in 
the  ever-varying  play  of  her  features,  and  a 
certain  impetuosity  of  movement,  that  would 
have  been  a  little  characteristic  of  the  romp, 
but  that  it  was  restrained  by  the  spell  of  femi- 
nine  sensibility.  Heart  was  evidently  the .  im- 
pulse of  every  look  and  every  gesture. 

For  a  man  of  my  years,  methinks  I  am 
writing  like  a  lover.  And  so  I  was !  From 
the  first  moment  I  saw  that  girl,  at  an  humble 
unaspiring  distance,  I  could  dream  of  nothing 
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else.  Every  thing  and  every  body  seemed 
fascinated  by  Mary  Stanley.  When  she  walktd 
out  into  the  fields  with  the  General,  her  t\No 
hands  clasping,  like  those  of  a  child,  her  father's 
arm,  his  favoimte  colts  used  to  come  neighing 
playfully  towards  them;  and  not  the  fiercest 
dog  of  his  extensive  kennel  but,  even  v,hen 
unmanageable  by  the  keeper,  would  cnxp 
fawning  to  her  feet. 

It  was  strange  enough,  but  still  more  fortu- 
nate, that  all  the  adoration  lavished  upon  thL< 
lovely  creature  by  gentle  and  simple,  Christian 
and  brute,  provoked  no  apparent  jealousy  on  tbr 
part  of  her  elder  sister.  Selina  Stanley  was 
afficted  with  a  cold,  reserved,  unhappy  counts 
nance,  only  too  completely  in  unison  with  her 
disastrous  position.  But  her  heart  was  pcrhap> 
as  genuine  as  her  face  was  forbidding ;  for  she 
loved  the  merry,  laughing,  handsome  M17. 
more  as  a  mother  her  child,  thaa  as  a  i<<7 
nearly  of  her  own  years — that  is,  exultind; 
but  anxiously.  Every  one  else  foresaw  notjiinj 
but  prosperity,  and  joy,  and  love,  in  stow 
for  Mary.     Selina  prayed  that  it  might  pruve 
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80  ; — but  she  prayed  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
trembling  in  her  sold!  For  when  are  the 
destinies  of  persons  thus  exquisitely  organized, — 
thus  fiiD  of  love  and  lovelmess, — thus  readily 
snayed  to  joy  or  sorrow  by  the  trivial  incidents 
of  life, — characterised  by  what  the  world  calls 
happiness? — such  happiness,  I  mean,  as  is 
enjoyed  by  the  serene  and  prudent,  the  unexdt- 
able,  the  unaspiring.  Miss  Stanley  foresaw 
only  too  truly,  that  the  best  days  Hkely  to  be 
aijoyed  by  her  sister,  were  those  she  was  spend- 
ing under  her  father's  roof; — a  general  idol, — 
an  object  of  deference  and  ddight  to  all 
around! — 

At  the  General's  housewarming,  though  not 
previously  mtroduced  into  society,  Mary  was  the 
queen  c^  the  ball ;  and  all  present  agreed,  that 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  circumstances  of  the 
evening  was  to  watch  the  animated  cordiality 
with  which  she  flew  from  one  to  the  other 
of  those  old  neighbours  of  Stanley  Manor,  (whom 
she  alone  had  managed  to  persuade  that  a 
dazes  miles  was  no  distance  to  prevent  their 
accepting  her  father's  invitation) ;  and  not  the 
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under  the  name   of   well  brought-up   young 


It  win  easily  be  conceived  how  much  this 
ban,  so  rare  an  event  in  our  quiet  neighbour- 
hood, was  discussed,  not  only  the  foUowing 
day,  but  for  days  and  weeks  to  come.  Even 
at  the  rectory  I  heard  of  nothing  else ;  while  by 
my  good  old  housekeeper,  who  had  a  son  in 
service  at  General  Stanley's  and  a  daughter 
waiting-maid  to  Miss  Sparks,  I  was  let  in  to 
secrets  concerning  it  of  which  even  the  rectory 
knew  nothing. 

In  the  first  place,  though  Mr.  Sparks  had 
peremptorily  signified  irom  the  first  to  his 
fiunily,  his  desire  that  an  should  accompany 
him  to  Lexley  HaU  on  this  trying  occasion, 
(and  it  was  only  natural  he  should  wish  to 
solace  his  wounded  pride,  by  appearing  before 
his  noble  neighbour  surrounded  by  his  hand- 
some progeny),  two  of  his  children  had  risen 
up  in  rebeDion  against  the  decree ; — and  for  the 
first  time, — for  Sparks  was  happy  in  a  dutifiil 
and  wen-ordered  family.  But  the  youngest 
daughter,    Kezia,   a  girl   of   high    spirit  and 
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der  lovely^  gradous  creature,  intended  to  treat 
you  with  impertinence  ?" — ^was  the  rejoinder  of 
her  brother ;  and  already  the  Stanleys  had  two 
enemies  the  less  among  their  neighbours  at 
Lexley  Park, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  General  had  been 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  severe  schooling  to 
bring  his  daughters  to  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  his  guests  J  as  regarded  the  family  of  a  man 
who  was  known  to  have  spoken  disparagingly  of 
them  all.  Moreover,  if  the  truth  must  be 
owned,  Mary  was  not  altogether  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  her  caste;  and,  proud  of  her 
father's  noble  extraction,  was  apt  to  pout  her 
pretty  lip  on  mention  of  "  the  people  at  Lexley 
Park;"  for  the  General,  who  had  no  secrets 
from  his  girls,  had  foolishly  permitted  them  to 
see  certain  letters  addressed  to  him  by  the 
eccentric  Sir  Laurence  Altham,  justifying  him- 
self concerning  the  peculiar  clause  introduced 
into  his  deeds  of  conveyance  of  his  Hall  estate, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  degraded  origin  of  "  the 
upstart "  he  was  so  malignantly  intent  on  dis- 
composing. 
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Ne3ct  day,  however,  General  Stanley  found  a 
totally  different  cause  for  rebuke  in  the  conduct 
of  his  dear  Mary. 

"  You  talked  to  nobody  last  night,  but  those 
Sparks's !"  said  he.  "  Lord  Dudley  informed 
me  he  had  asked  you  to  dance  three  times  in 
train :  and  Lord  Robert  Stanley  assured  me  he 
[X)uld  scarcely  get  a  dvil  answer  fix>m  you ! — 
Yet  you  found  time,  Mary,  to  dance  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  with  that  son  of 
Sparks's  !"— 

''  That  son  of  Sparks's,  as  you  so  despisingly 
call  him,  dearest  papa,  is  a  most  charming  part* 
ua;  while  Lord  Dudley,  and  my  cousin  Robert, 
ire  little  better  than  bocnrs.  Everard  Sparks 
mi  talk  and  dance,  as  well  as  they  ride  across  a 
[X)untry.  Not  but  what  he,  too,  passes  for  a 
tolerable  sportsman.  And  do  you  know,  papa, 
Mr.  Sparks  is  thinking  seriously  of  setting  up  a 
pack  of  harriers  at  licxley  ?'* — 

"  At  Lexley  Park  /"  insisted  her  father,  who 
^ose  to  enforce  the  distinction  instituted  by  Sir 
Laurence  Altham.  ".I  fancy  he  will  have  to 
^k  my  permission  first.     My  land  lies  some- 
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ce  for  tfieir  obliteration.  For 
ber  the  less  I  hear  of  Lexl^ 
In  a  few  weeks,  we  shall  be  ia 
HIT  sphere  is  sufficiently  re- 
ipy  to  say,  from  that  of  Mr. 
ecure  me  t^ainst  the  aonoy- 
witti  him  or  his." 
of  his  darling  Mary  for  the 
lost  agreeable  young  man  who 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to 

to  turn  the  arguments  of 
s  detndedly  against  im  par- 
as, two  days  before,  his  elo- 
serdsed  in  their  defence, 
imenced  between  the  young 
parents  one  of  those  covrat 
to  arise  from  similar  inter- 
rks, — satisfied  that  he  should 
ts  to  endure  on  the  part  of 
n  the  event  of  his  son  pre- 
ind  of  the  proud  old  man's 

a  serious  explanation  with 
;  that  he  neglected  no  oppor- 
Mary  Stanley  in  her  drives, 
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;  General  as  a  spy  <^n  their 
10  fierce  a  g^oe  did  he  direct 
one  day  when  I  was  unlucky 
It  over  a  hedge  within  a  few  yards 
wre  they  were  standing  together 
sobbing  like  a  child.  But,  God 
i  mistaken  if  he  thought  I  was 
teed  (^  their  proceedings,  or  likely 
jeetly  concerning  what  fell  acci- 
my  notiee. 

in^  soul  in  the  noghbourhood 
BTsl  Stanley's  oppoution  to  the 
>n  the  contrary,  from  the  moment 
itween  the  young  3>eople  becoming 
vhole  counby  decided  that  there 
a  more  projntious  mode  of  re- 
ismembered  Lexley  estates;  for 
aeral  was  expressly  debarred  from 
tIaD  to  Sparks  or  his  heirs,  he 
[H^rented  bequeathing  it  to  his 
heirs  of  Jonas  Sparks  being  the 
body.  And  thus,  all  objecdons 
^n  remedied. 

s  Dot  the  proud  ohl  man's  view 
D  2 
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announced;  but  only  to  find,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, that  Eton  and  Oxford  had  placed  the  son 
of  Mr,  Sparks  of  Lexley  Park,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  on  as  good  a  footing  as  himself  in 
neariy  all  the  circles  he  frequented.  Even  when, 
in  the  desperation  of  his  fears,  he  removed  his 
&niily  to  the  Continent,  the  young  lover  (as 
became  the  lover  of  so  endearing  and  attractive 
a  creature),  followed  her,  at  a  distance,  from 
place  to  place.  At  length,  one  angry  day,  the 
General  provoked  him  to  a  duel.  But  Everard 
would  not  lift  his  hand  agamst  the  father 
of  his  beloved  Mary.  An  insult  from  General 
Stanley  was  not  as  an  offence  from  another. 
The  only  revenge  taken  by  the  high-spirited 
young  man,  was  to  urge  the  ungenerous  con- 
duct of  the  father  as  an  argument  with  the 
daughter,  to  put  an  end,  by  an  elopement,  to  a 
state  of  things  too  painful  to  be  borne.  After 
niuch  hesitation,  it  seems,  she  most  unhappily 
complied.  They  were  married — at  Naples  I 
think,  or  Tiuin,  or  some  other  city  of  Italy, 
where  we  have  a  diplomatic  resident ;  and  after 
^keir  marriage, — ^poor,  foolish  young  people ! — 
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mind  of  General  Stanley.  He  was  even  at  the 
tTouble  of  trenching  a  plantation  on  the  brow  of 
the  bin,  with  the  intention  of  shutting  out  the 
detested  object.  But  trees  do  not  grow  so  has- 
tfly  as  antipathies;  and  the  General  had  to  en- 
dure the  certainty^  that,  for  the  remainder  of 
^  life  at  least,  that  beautiful  domain  must  be 
unrolled,  map-like,  at  his  feet.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  battlements  of  the  old  hall 
found  greater  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  parvenu 
squire,  than  when  in  Sir  Laurence's  time  the 
very  sight  of  them  was  wormwood  to  his  soul. 

Unhappily,  while  the  Congleton  manufacturer 
contented  himself  with  angry  words,  the  gentle- 
man of  thirty  descents  betook  himself  to  action. 
Gbieral  Stanley  swore  to  be  mightily  revenged, — 
and  he  was  so. 

On  the  veiy  day  following  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, before  he  even  visited  his  desolate  country- 
house,  he  sent  for  Lord  Robert  Stanley,  and 
made  him  the  confidant  of  his  indignation ; — 
avowed  his  former  good  intentions  in  his  favour 
—betrayed  all  Mary's  —  all  Mrs.  Everard 
Sparks^s  disparaging  opposition ;  and  ended  by 
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house,  and  very  shortly  a  declared  lover,  that 
their  intimacy  from  childhood  having  accustomed 
his  eye  to  her  want  of  personal  charms,  she 
had  become  endeared  to  him  by  her  mild  and 
submissive  temper.  So  little  was  she  aware  of 
her  father's  testamentary  dispositions  in  her 
iavour,  that  the  interested  nature  of  Lord 
Robert's  views  did  not  occur  to  her  mind ;  and, 
little  accustomed  to  protestations  of  attachment, 
Selina's  heart  was  not  very  difficult  to  soften 
towards  the  only  man  who  had  ever  pretended 
to  love  her,  and  whose  apparent  attachment  pro- 
mised some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  her  sis- 
ter's society,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  re-union 
^th  one  whom  her  father  had  sworn  should 
aever,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  again 
3T)ss  his  threshold. 

Six  months  after  General  Stanley's  pride  had 
3een  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the  newspaper 
Mxx)unt  of  a  marriage  between  his  favourite 
Md  and  "  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sparks,"  balm 
^as  poured  into  the  wound  by  another  and  more 
pompous  paragraph,  announcing  the  union,  by 
special  license,  of  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robert 
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bottom  of  6very  word  he  uttered ;  and  a  terrible 
sound  of  menace  rang  in  his  unnatural  laughter. 
The  eonsciousness  seemed  not  a  moment  absent 
from  his  mind,  that  he  had  defeated  the  calcu- 
ktions  of  the  designing  fi&mily ;  that  he  had  dis- 
tanced thbm;  that  he  was  triumphing  over 
them. — ^Alas!  none  at  present  entertained  the 
smallest  suspicion  to  what  extent ! — 

Preparatory  to  the  settlements  made  by  the 
General  on  Lord  and  Lady  Robert  Stanley,  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  his  Lordship's  solicitors  the  deeds  of  the 
Leidey  Hall  estate ;  when,  lo  I  to  the  constema- 
iioa  of  all  parties,  it  appeared  that  the  General's 
title  was  an  imsound  one  ;  that  by  the  general 
tenns  of  this  ancient  property,  rights  of  heirship 
could  only  be  evaded  by  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain fine,  after  intimation  of  sale  in  a  certain 
form  to  the  nearest-of-kin  of  the  heir  in  posses- 
sion, which  form  had  been  overlooked  or  wan- 
tonly neglected  by  Sir  Laurence  Altham ! 

The  discovery  was  indeed  embarrassing.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  sum  of  ton  thousand 
pounds  only  had  been  paid  by  the  General  to 
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affected  the  property  purchased  by  Jonas  Sparks 
as  fiilly  as  that  which  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Greneral ;  and  the  Baronet  being  now  deceased, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  co-operation  in 
rectifying  the  fatal  error.  It  was  more  than 
probable,  therefore,  that  Lexley  Park,  with  all 
its  improvements,  was  now  the  property  of  John 
Julius  Altham,  Esq. ! — the  only  dilemma  still 
to  be  decided  by  law,  being  the  extent  to  which, 
his  kinsman  having  died  insolvent  and  intestate, 
he  was  liable  to  the  suit  of  Jonas  Sparks  for 
the  return  of  the  purchase  money,  amounting 
to  £145,000. 

Already  the  fatal  intelligence  had  been  com- 
municated by  the  attorneys  of  John  Julius 
Altham  to  those  of  the  astonished  man,  who, 
though  still  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  (which,  on  the  strength  of  certain  various 
statutes  affecting  such  a  case,  he  was  advised  to 
contest  to  the  utmost),  foresaw  a  long,  vexatious, 
and  expensive  lawsuit,  that  would  certainly  last 
his  life,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  one 
moment's  enjoyment  of  the  estate,  from  which 
he  had  received  the  usual   notice   of  ejection. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Such  was  the  intelligence  that  saluted  the 
iU-starred  Mary  and  her  husband  on  their  return 
to  England ! — ^Instead  of  the  brilliant  prospects 
Id  which  she  had  been  nurtured,  disinheritance 
met  her  on  the  one  side,  and  ruin  on  the 
other! 

Her  vindictive  &ther  had  even  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  his  bounties  to  Lord  and  Lady  Robert, 
that  aU  intercourse  should  cease  between  them 
and  tiieir  sister ;  a  condition  which  the  former, 
in  revenge  for  the  early  slights  of  his  fairer 
cousin,  took  care  should  be  punctually  obeyed  by 
his  wife. 

Till  the  event  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Sparks  re- 
tained, of  course,  possession  of  the  Park ;  but 
so  bitter  was  the  mortification  of  the  family  on 
discovering  in  the  village  precisely  the  same  un- 
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of  what  is  due  to  ourselves,  to  combat  the 
unnatural  hostility  in  which  my  sister  and  her 
hmband  appear  to  take  their  share.  O  Everard! 
to  think  of  Selina  becoming  the  wife  of  that 
coarse  and  heartless  man,  of  whom,  in  for- 
mer times,  she  thought  even  more  contemp- 
tuously than  1;  and  who,  with  his  dissolute 
habits,  can  only  have  made  my  poor  afflicted 
SLster  his  wife  from  the  most  mcrcenaiy  motives! 
I  dread  to  think  of  what  may  be  her  fete  here- 
aiter,  when,  having  obtiuned  at  my  father's 
death,  all  the  advantages  to  which  he  looks  for- 
ward, he  will  show  himself  tu  his  true  colours." 
Thus,  even  with  such  terrible  prospects 
affaiting  herself,  the  good,  generous  Mary 
trembled  only  to  contemplate  those  of  her 
^ganfless  sister ;  and  it  was  chiefly  for  the 
delist  of  revisiting  the  spots  where  they  had 
played  together  in  childhood — the  fondly-remem- 
t^red  environs  of  Stanley  Manor, — that  she 
persuaded  her  husband  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
the  deserted  mansion  at  the  Park,  where,  from 
prudential  motives,  Mr.  Sparks  bad  broken  up 
hi  establishment,. and  sold  off  his  horses. 
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them  deariy  as  ever ;  and  it  was  comforting  to 
ber  pO(a-  heart  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  habi- 
tation, and  know  herself  within  reach,  should 
sickness  or  evil  betide. 

"  If  I  should  not  survive  my  ^proaching 
trial,"  thought  Mary,  after  surveying  for  hours, 
through  her  tears,  the  heights  of  Lesley  Hall, 
uid  fancying  she  could  discern  human  figures 
moving  from  window  to  window,  or  &om  ter- 
race to  terrace ;  "  if  I  should  he  feted  never  to 
bdiold  tJois  child,  already  loved, — this  child 
which  is  to  be  BO  dear  a  blessing  to  us  both, — ^in 
my  last  hour  my  &ther  would  not  surely  refuse 
to  give  me  his  blesuog! — ^Nor  would  Selina  per- 
^  in  her  present  cruel  alienation. — It  is, 
indeed,  a  comfort  to  be  here.". 

Her  husband  thought  otherwise.  To  him, 
Dothing  was  more  trying  than  this  compulsory 
sojourn  at  Lexley ;  not  that  he  required  other 
society  than  that  of  his  engaging  and  attached 
wife.  At  any  other  moment,  it  would  have  been 
ddig^tful  to  him  to  enjoy  the  country  pleasures 
around  them,  with  no  officious  intrusive  world 
to  Interpose  between  their  affection.     But  in 
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Mary  had  every  expectation  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  hopes  previous  to  their  departure. 
Perhaps,  in  the  secresy  of  her  heart,  she  flat- 
tered herself  that,  on  hearing  of  her  safety,  her 
obdurate  relations  might  be  moved,  by  a  sudden 
burst  of  pity  and  kindliness,  to  make  overtures 
of  reconciliation — at  all  events  to  despatch  words 
of  courteous  inquiry.  For  she  was  ever  dwell- 
ing on  her  good  fortune  that  her  father  shoiJd, 
on  this  particular  year,  have  so  retarded  the 
usual  period  of  his  departure.  Yet  when  the 
report  of  these  exulting  exclamations  on  her 
part  reached  my  ear,  I  was  ungenerous  enough 
to  attribute  them  to  a  very  different  origin ; 
fancying  that  the  poor  submissive  creature  was 
thankful  for  being  within  reach  of  protection 
from  conjugal  misusage ! — 

Meanwhile,  she  was  so  far  justified  in  one 
portion  of  her  surmises,  that  no  tidings  of  her 
residence  at  Lexley  Park  had  as  yet  reached  the 
ear  of  her  father.  The  fact  was,  that  not  a 
soul  had  courage  to  do  so  much  as  mention,  in 
his  presence,  the  name  of  his  once  idolized 
child ;  and  Lord  Robert,  having  been  apprized 
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of  the  circumstanoe,  mstan%  exacted  a  praime 
from  his  wife,  that  nothmg  should  induce  her 
to  hazard  her  fiithv 's  displeasure,  hy  oonunom- 
cation  with  her  sister  or  argnatinting  the 
General  of  the  airival  of  the  offending  pur. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  dread  of  eD> 
countering  her  sister,  (whom  she  felt  ashamed 
to  meet  as  the  wife  of  the  man  tbejr  had  so 
often  decried  together),  lady  Robert  rsichr 
quitted  the  house ;  and  these  two  sisters,  so 
long  the  affectionate  inmates  of  the  same  diam- 
her, — these  sisters  who  had  wept  together  am 
their  mother's  death-bed, — abided  within  sight 
of  each  other's  windows,  yet  estranged  as  with 
the  estrangement  of  strangers ! — 

And  then,  we  pretend  to  talk  with  homr  of 
the  family  feuds  of  southern  nations;  and, 
priding  ourselyes  on  our  calm  and  passtooless 
nature,  feel  convinced  that  all  the  domestic 
virtues  extant  on  earth,  have  taken  refi:^  in  the 
British  empire ! — 

£very  day,  meanwhile,  I  noticed  that  the 
handsome  countenance  of  Everard  Sparks  giw 
gloomier  and  gloomier :  and  how  was  I  to  know 
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that  every  day  he  received  letters  fipom  his 
father,  anBOfuncii^  the  unfavourable  aspect  of 
their  suit ;  and  that  (owing,  as  was  supposed,  to 
the  suggestions  of  General  Stanley's  solicitors) 
even  the  conduct  of  the  adverse  party  was 
beooming  offensive.  The  elder  Sparks  wrote 
like  a  man  overwhelmed  with  mortification,  and 
stung  by  a  sense  of  undeserved  injury ;  and  his 
appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  his 
SOD,  were  such  as  to  {dace  the  spirited  young 
man  in  a  most  painful  predicament  as  regarded 
the  family  of  his  wife. 

Unwffling  to  utter  in  her  presence  an  in- 
jorious  word  concerning  those  who,  persecute 
h^  as  they  might,  were  still  her  nearest  and 
dearest  by  the  indissoluble  ties  of  nature,  all  he 
corfd  do,  in  relief  to  his  overcharged  feelings^ 
was  to  rush  forth  into  the  Paric,  and  curse  the 
day  that  he  was  bom  to  behold  all  he  loved  in 
the  world  overwhelmed  in  one  common  ruin. 

On  such  occasions,  while  pretending  to  fix 
my  attention  on  my  float  upon  the  river,  I 
often  watched  him  from  afar,  till  I  was  terrified 
by  the  frantic  vehemence  of  his  gestures.   There 
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WBS  almost  reason  to  &Dcy  that  the  evil  in- 
floeDoes  of  the  old  hall  were  exteoAng  their 
power  over  the  vaDey;  and  fiiat  this  distracted 
young  man  was  falling  into  the  eccentricities  of 
Sir  Laurence  Altbam. 

After  viewing  with  anxiety  the  wild  deport- 
ment of  poor  Maiy's  husband,  I  happened  one 
day  to  pass  along  the  lane  I  have  described  as 
skirting  the  garden  of  the  manor-house,  od  m; 
way  homewards  to  my  farm ;  and  on  phmgiof 
my  eyes,  as  usual,  into  the  verdant  depths  of 
the  clipped  yew-walks  visible  through  the  iroo- 
palisades,  was  struck  by  the  contrast  afforded  to 
the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed ;  not  only  by  its 
aristocratic  tranquillity,  but  by  the  grave  aod 
subdued  deportment  of  Lady  Robert  StaiJeT, 
who  was  sauntering  in  one  of  the  alleys,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  &vourite  dog  I  had  often  seen  fol- 
lowing her  sister  in  former  days.  She  looked 
the  very  picture  of  contented  ^otism. 

I  almost  longed  to  caD  aloud  to  her,  and  odd- 
fide  all  I  knew  and  all  I  supposed. — ^But  what 
right  had  I  to  create  alarms  in  her  «sttf'> 
behalf? — What  right  had  I  to  incite  her  t"* 
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disobedience  against  the  &ther  on  whom  she  and 
her  husband  were  dependent?  Better  leave 
things  as  they  were; — the  common  philosophy  of 
sdfishy  timid  people,  afraid  of  exposing  their 
own  heads  to  a  portion  of  the  storm  their  inter- 
ference may  chance  to  bring  down,  while  assist- 
ing the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

I  used  often  to  go  home  and  think  of  poor 
Mary,  till  my  heart  ached.     That  yoimg  and 
beautiful  creature, — that  creature  till  lately  so 
bebved, — ^to  be  thus   cruelly  abandoned,  thus 
helpless,    thus  unhappy!     Perhaps  not  a  soul 
sympathizing  with  her  but  myself; — an  obscure, 
low-bom,  uninfluential  man,  of  no  more  value  as 
a  protector  than  a  willow  wand   shivered  from 
the  Lexley  plantations !     Not  so  much  as  the 
merest  trifle  in  which  I  could  demonstrate  my 
good-win.     I  thought  and  thought  it  over,  and 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do, — ^nothing  I  could 
offer.     When  I  did  hit  upon  some  pretext  of 
kindness,  I  only  did  amiss.     The  fruit  season 
was  not  begun ; — ^nay,  the  orchards  were  only  in 
blossom; — ^and  times  were  over  for  forcing-houses 
at  Lexley  Park.      Thinking,  therefore,  that  the 
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invalid  m^ht  be  pleased  with  a  basket  of  iamj 
pears,  of  which  a  very  fine  kind  grew  in  my  or- 
chard,  1  yentured  to  send  some  to  her  addiciL 
But  the  very  next  time  I  raoomitered  Efoird 
in  the  village,  he  cast  a  look  at  me  as  if  be 
would  have  kilkd  me  for  my  offickneness;  or, 
perhi^  for  taking  the  liberty  to  suf^xise  tint 
Lesley  P^k  was  less  hixoriously  proviaoacd 
than  in  former  years.     Nor  was  it  tiD  kog 
aftarwards  I  discovered  that  my  old  housdoBepcr 
(who  had  taken  upon  hersdf  to  carry  myhumbk 
offering  to  the  park)  had  not  only  seen  the  poor 
young  Iady»  but  beai  foolish  enough  to  talk  of 
Lady  Robert  in  a  taae  which  appears  to  have 
exercised  a  cruel  influoHJb  oY&r  ho*  gen^ heart; 
so  that,  when  her  husband  returned  home  firon 
rabbit-shooting,  an  hour  afterwards,  and  feuDd 
her  recovering  finom  a  fainting  fit,  he  vialied 
upon  me  the  foQy  of  my  servant.    Such  ^ns 
the  cause  of  his  angry  looks. 

A  few  days  aftervrards,  howew,  he  had  fir 
more  to  reproach  his  conscience  withal,  than  poor 
Barbara.  Having  no  conceahnents  from  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cvowing 
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everj  emotion  of  his  heart,  he  was  rash  enough 
to  mention  having  met  the  traveling  carriage 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Robert  on  the  London  road. 
They  had  quitted  the  hall  ten  days  previous  to 
the  epoch  origmally  fixed  for  their  departure  1 — 
"  Gone— exactly  gone  ? — ah*eady  at  two  hun- 
dred miles'  distance  firom  me  ?''  cried  poor  Mary, 

• 

nothing  doubting  that  her  father  had,  as  usual, 
accompanied  them ;  and  feeling  herself  now,  for 
the  first  time,  alone  in  the  dreary  seclusion  to 
which  she  had  cond^nned  herself  only  that  she 
might  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  with  those 
she  loved.  '^  Yet  they  had  certainly  decided  to 
remain  at  the  hall  till  after  Easter!  Perhaps 
they  discovered  my  being  here,  and  the  discovery 
hastened  their  journey.  Unhappy  creature  that 
I  am !  to  have  become  thus  hatefiil  to  those  in 
whose  veins  my  blood  is  flowing.  Everard ! 
EverardI  Oh,  what  have  I  done  that  God 
should  thus  abandon  me  ?" — 

The  soothing  and  affectionate  remonstrances 
addressed  to  her  by  her  husband,  had  so  far 
a  good  effect,  that  they  softened  her  despair  to 
tears. — ^Long  and  unrestrainedly  did  she  weep 
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upon  his  should^;  trying  to  comfect  Umbythe 
assurance  that  she  was  oomfiirted;  or  at  lost 
that  she  would  endeavour  to  seek  oomfivt  from 
that  protection  and  goodness  whence  it  hadbem 
so  often  derived. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  having  been  per- 
suaded by  Everard  to  rest  herself  on  the  sofr,  to 
recover  the  effects  of  the  agitation  his  indiscRiet 
communication  had  ezdied,  she  suddenfy  eooi- 
plained  of  cold,  and  begged  him  to  ckse  die 
windows.  It  was  a  balmy  April  day,  vrith  i 
genial  sun  shining  fresh  into  the  room.  Tht 
air  was  as  the  air  of  midsummer  ;—<Hie  of  tiiose 
days  on  which  you  almost  see  the  small  green 
leaves  of  spring  bursting  from  their  shdtf  oorer* 
ing,  and  the  resinous  buds  of  the  diestnuMrees 
expanding  into  maturity.  Poor  Evenid  saw  at 
once  that  the  chilliness  of  which  his  wife  000- 
plained,  must  be  the  effect  of  iDness.  More 
cautious,  however,  on  this  occasion  than  befivc 
he  inquired,  as  her  shivering  increased,  ^4ttt 
preparations  she  had  made  for  the  event  wiudi 
still  left  her  some  weeks  for  exertion.  ^*  Nooer 
His  sisters  had  kindly  undertaken  to  siqipfy  btr 
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with  aO  she  might  require ;  and  the  services  of 
the  nurse,  accustomed  to  attend  his  married  sis- 
t^y  were  engaged  on  her  behalf.  At  the  end  of 
the  month,  this  woman  was  to  arrive  at  Lezley, 
bringing  with  her  the  wardrobe  of  the  little 
treasure  who  was  to  a£ford  renewed  peace  and 
happiness  to  its  mother. 

Though  careful  to  conceal  his  anxiety  from 
his  wife,  Everard  Sparks,  disappointed  and  dis- 
tressed, quitted  the  room  in  haste  to  send  for 
the  medical  man  who  had  long  been  the  at- 
tendant of  his  fiunily.  But  before  he  arrived, 
the  shivering  fit  of  the  poor  sufferer  had  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  d^ree.  A  calming 
potion  was  administered,  and  orders  issued  that 
she  should  be  kept  quiet ;  but  in  the  consterna- 
tion created  in  the  little  household  by  the  com- 
munication. Dr.  R —  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  of  the  possibility  of  a  premature  confine- 
m^t,  poor  Mrs.  Sparks's  maid,  a  young  inex- 
perienced woman,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  my 
house  for  her  old  kinswoman ;  and  it  was  through 
Barbara  I  became  acquainted  with  the  melan- 
dioly  incidents  I  am  about  to  relate. 
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The  sedatives  administered  &fled  in  (kir 
effect.  A  &tal  shock  had  been  already  giva; 
and  while  struggling  through  that  direful  mg^ 
wi&  the  increasing  pangs  that  yeiified  the  doc- 
tor's prc^ostications,  the  sympathizing  women 
around  the  mSerer  could  scarcely  restrain  thor 
tears  at  the  courage  with  which  she  supportd 
her  anguish,  rgoicing  in  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  pro* 
peet  of  embracing  her  child ; — when  all  present 
were  aware  that  the  compensation  was  abool  to 
be  denied  her,  that  the  diild  was  already  dead. 
Just  as  the  day  dawned,  her  anxious  hudmui 
was  congratulated  on  her  safety ;  and  then,  the 
troth  could  no  longer  be  concealed  fitHn  Muy. 
She  asked  to  see  htf  babe.  Her  husband  was 
employed  to  persuade  her  to  defer  seeii^  it  ftr 
an  hour  or  two,  ^  till  it  was  dre88ed--t31 
^  WK5  mora  compoGed."  The  tnidi  rashed 
mlo  her  mind;  and  she  uttered  not  anoCbff 
word*  in  the  apprdwDsion  of  increasing  his  &> 
appojntmcpt  and  murtifkation. 

Soloi^didhersileDoeoontmue,tiiat,  traa^ 
slie  Ittd  ftBen  asleep,  oU  Barbara's  graoMUngb- 
l«r  entreated  poor  Evcnrd  to  wAdnm  and 
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leave  her  to  her  rest  But  the  momeat  he 
quitted  the  room,  she  spoke,  resolutely,  and  in 
a  firmer  voice  than  her  previous  sufferings  had 
given  them  reason  to  suppose  possible. 

"  Now  then,  let  me  see  my  boy  1"  said  she. 
"I  know  that  he  is  dead.  But  do  not  be 
afiraid  of  shodking  or  distressing  me.  I  have 
courage  to  look  upon  the  poor  little  creature  for 
whom  I  have  suffered  so  much;  and  who,  I 
trusted,  would  reward  me  for  alL" 

The  women  remonstrated,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  remonstrate.  But  when  th^  saw  that 
opposition  on  this  point  only  excited  her,  dread- 
ing an  accession  of  fever,  they  brought  the  poor 
babe,  and  laid  it  on  the  pillow  beside  its  ftiother. 
That  first  embrace,  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward  with  such  intensity  of  delight,  folded  to 
her  burning  bosom  only  a  day-cold  child  I — 

Even  thus,  it  was  fair  to  look  on; — ^bearing 
promise  in  its  little  form,  that  its  beauty  would 
have  equalled  that  of  its  handsome  parents ;  and 
Mary,  as  she  pressed  her  lips  to  its  icy  forehead, 
fancied  she  could  trace  on  those  tiny  features 
a   resemblance    to   its   father.      Old  Barbara, 
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perceiving  how  bitterly  the  tears  of  the  suffiorer 
were  felling  on  the  cheeks  of  her  lost  treasure, 
now  interfered.  But  the  mother  had  still  a  hst 
request  to  make.  A  few  downy  cuils  wcie  per- 
ceptible on  the  temples^ — ^in  colour  and  fineness 
resembling  her  own.  She  wished  to  rescue  from 
the  grave  this  slight  remembrance  of  her  poor 
nameless  offspring;  and  h&r  wish  having  been 
complied  with,  she  suffered  the  babe  to  be  taken 
from  her  relaxed  and  nerveless  grasp. 

*' Leave  me  the  hair/'  said  she,  in  a  fiiiDt 
voice.  "  Thanks — ^thanks !  I  am  happy  now— 
I  will  try  to  sleep — ^I  am  happy — happy 
now !" — 

She  'slept — and  never  woke  again.  At  Ae 
dose  of  an  hour  or  two,  h^  anxious  huifaaDd, 
finding  she  had  not  stirred,  gently  and  sikody 
approached  the  bedside,  and  took  into  his  an 
the  fair  hand  lying  on  the  coverlid,  to  asoertab 
whether  fever  had  ensued.  Fever  ? — ^It  was  al- 
ready cold  with  the  damps  of  death ! 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  agony  and  ad^ 
preaches  of  that  bereaved  man  1  Again  and  again 
did  he  revile  himsdf  as  her  murderer;  aocusiDg 
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himself — her  father — her  sister — the  whole 
world.  At  one  moment,  he  fimded  that  her 
oondidon  had  not  been  properly  treated  by  her 
attendants;  at  another,  that  the  medical  man 
ought  not  to  have  left  the  house.  Nay,  hours 
and  hours  after  she  was  gone  for  eyer, — after  the 
undertakers  had  commenced  their  hideous  pre- 
parations,—-even  while  she  lay  stretched  before 
him,  white  and  cold  as  marble,  he  persisted  that 
life  might  be  still  recalled;  and,  but  for  the 
better  discrimination  of  those  aroimd  him,  would 
have  insisted  on  attempts  at  resuscitation,  calcu- 
lated only  to  disturb,  almost  sacrilegiously,  the 
sacred  peace  of  the  dead  1 

I  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn  the  heart- 
rending  news  of  this  beloved  being's  untimely 
end;  for  my  old  woman  having  asked  permis- 
sion to  remain  with  her  through  the  night, 
(explaining  the  exigency  of  the  case),  I  could 
not  forbear  hurrying  to  the  house  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  she  was  a  happy 
mother.  Somehow  or  other,  I  had  never  con- 
templated an  linfavourable  result.  The  idea  of 
death  never  presented  itself  to  me  in  common 
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with  any  thing  so  young  and  fair ;  and  ss  I 
walked  through  the  park  and  crossed  the  fand^ 
with  the  white  cheerful  mansion  before  me,  and 
the  morning  sun  shining  full  upon  its  windoivs, 
I  thought  how  gladsome  it  looked ;  but  oouUi  nol 
forbear  feeling  that,  even  with  the  prospect  of 
losing  it/  even  with  the  certainty  of  hefgrn, 
Everard,  as  a  husband  and  father,  was  the  tikm 
most  to  be  envied  upon  earth ! 

I  reached  the  house,  and  the  old  man  vho 
answered  my  ring  at  the  office  entrance,  was 
speechless  from  tears.  Though  usually  hard  as 
iron,  he  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  I 
asked  to  speak  with  Barbara, — ^with  my  hocse^ 
keeper.  He  told  me  I  could  not, — that  die  was 
"  busy  laying  out  the  body."  I  was  answewL 
That  dreadful  word  told  me  all. — ^I  had  nomo^ 
questions  to  ask.  I  cared  not  who  survived,  or 
what  became  of  the  survivors.  And  as  I  turnw 
sickening  away,  to  bend  my  steps  homewards. 
I  remember  wondering  how  that  fiur  ^Wg 
morning  could  shine  so  bright  and  auspidoushr, 
when  she  was  gone  from  us.  It  seemed  to 
triumph  in  our  loss.     Alas !   it  shone  to  wo- 
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come  a  new  angel  to  the  kingdom  of  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven  I — 

Suddenly  it  struck  me,  that  I,  too,  had  a  duty 
to  perfoniL  In  that  scanty  household,  there 
was  no  one  to  take  thought  of  the  common 
forms  of  life ;  so  I  hastened  to  the  rectory,  to 
suggest  to  our  good  pastor  a  visit  of  consolation 
to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  acquaint  his 
sisters  with  its  forlorn  condition.  Like  myself, 
thqr  hegan  exdaiming,  "Alas!   alasl   It  was 

but  the  other  day  that" reverting   to  all 

the  acts  of  charity  and  girlish  graces  of  that 
dear  departed  Mary  Stanley,  who  had  been 
among  us  as  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Before  I  left  the  rectory.  Dr.  Whittingham 

« 

had  issued  his  orders ;  and  lo !  as  I  proceeded 
homewards,  with  a  heavy  step  and  heavier  heart, 
the  sound  of  the  passing  bell  from  Lexley  church 
pursued  me  with  its  measured  toll, — ^tiU  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  sitting  me  down  by  the 
wayside,  and  weeping  my  very  soul  away. 

On  reaching  the  lane  I  have  so  often  described 
as  skirting  the  gardens  of  the  old  hall,  I  noticed, 
through  the  palisades,  a  person,  probably  one 
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of  the  gardeners,  sauntering  along  Lady  Rbbert^t 
favourite  yew-walk.  No !  on  a  nearer  approadi, 
I  saw,  and  almost  shuddered  to  see,  that  it  ms 
General  Stanley  himself  (who,  I  ftncied,  had 
accompanied  his  son-in-law  to  town)  taking  la 
early  walk,  to  emoy  the  sweetness  of  that  dc£- 
dous  morning. 

As  I  drew  nearer,  I  averted  my  head  At 
that  moment  I  had  not  courage  to  look  him  in 
the  face.  I  could  scarcely  suppose  him  ignonnt 
of  what  had  occurred ;  and,  if  aware  of  the  s«l 
event,  his  obduracy  was  unmanly  to  a  degptee 
that  filled  me  with  disgust.  But  just  as  I 
came  opposite  the  iron  gates,  he  hailed  me  by 
name, — more  familiarly  and  courteously  than  he 
was  wont, — ^to  ask  **  whether  I  came  from  the 
village,  and  for  whose  death  they  were 
tolling?" 

If  worlds  had  depended  on  my  answer,  1 
could  not  have  uttered  a  word !  But  I  oondode 
that,  catching  sight  of  my  troubled  &oe  and 
swollen  eyelids,  the  General  supposed  I  had  lost 
some  near  and  dear  friend;  for,  instead  of 
renewing  his  question,  he  merely  touched  bis 
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hat,  and  passed  on,  leaving  me  to  proceed  in 
my  turn.  But  the  spectacle  of  my  profound 
affliction  probably  exdted  his  curiosity;  fori 
found  afterwards,  that,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
walk,  he  returned  straight  to  the  house,  and 
addressed  the  inquiry  which  had  so  distressed 
me,  to  others  having  more  courage  to  reveal 
the  fatal  truth.  I  believe  it  was  the  old  family 
butler  who  abruptly  answered — "For  my  poor 
young  lady.  General  I — for  the  sweetest  angel 
that  ever  trod  the  earth !" 

For  my  part,  I  wonder  the  announcement  did 
not  strike  him  to  the  earth  !  But  he  heard  it 
without  apparent  emotion;  like  a  man  who, 
having  already  sustained  the  worst  affliction  this 
world  can  afford,  has  no  sensibility  for  further 
trials.  Still  the  intelligence  was  not  ineffective. 
Without  pausing  an  instant  for  reflexion,  or 
the  indulgence  of  his  feelings,  he  set  forth  on 
foot  to  Lesley  Park.  With  his  hat  pulled  over 
his  eyes,  and  a  determined  air,  rather  as  if  about 
to  execute  an  act  of  vengeance  than  offer  a 
tardy  tribute  of  tenderness  to  his  victim,  he 
hurried  to  the  house ;— <x)mmanded  the  startled 
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old  servant  to  show  him  the  way  to  her  roooi, — 
eatered  it, — ^and  kndt  down  beside  the  bed  od 
ifdiich  she  lay,  with  her  dead  in&nt  on  her  ann, 
asking  her  forgiveness  and  the  foigiveoess  of 
God,  as  humbly  as  though  he  were  not  the 
General  Stanley  proverbial  for  pride  and  impla- 
cability. 

Old  Barbarai  who  had  not  quitted  the  room, 
assured  me  it  was  a  heart-breaking  sights  to 
behold  that  white  head  bowed  down  in  9gaoj 
Upon  the  cold  feet  of  his  child.  For  be  tit 
himself  unworthy  to  press  her  helpless  hand 
to  his  lips,  or  remove  the  cambric  from  her 
face;  but  called,  in  broken  accents,  upcKi  the 
name  of  "Mary I  his  child!  his  darling!"  ad- 
dressing her  rather  with  the  fondling  tenns 
bestowed  upon  girlhood,  than  as  a  woman— a 
wife — a  mother  I 

"  But  a  more  affecting  thing  stOl,"  said  the 
old  woman,  "  was  to  see  that  Mr.  EverBrd  took 
no  more  heed  of  the  General's  sudden  entnnoe 
than  though  it  were  a  thing  to  be  lodced  for. 
He  seemed  neither  to  hear  his  exdamatioos  nor 
perceive  his  distress."     Poor  gentleman !     His 
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haggard  eyes  were  fixed, — hia  mind  bewildered, 
— ^his  hopes  blasted  for  ever, — ^his  life  a  blank. — 
He  neither  answered  when  spoken  to,  nor  even 
spoke,  when  the  good  rector,  according  to  his 
promise,  came  to  announce  that  he  had  dis- 
patched the  fatal  intelligence  by  express  to  his 
fiunily,  beseeching  his  instructions  concerning 
the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

But  why  afflict  you  and  myself  by  recurring 
to  these  melancholy  details!  Suffice  it,  that 
this  dreadfid  blow  effected  what  nothing  else  on 
earth  could  have  effected  in  the  mind  of  General 
Stanley.  Humbled  to  the  dust,  even  the  arrival 
of  the  once  despised  owner  of  Lexley  Park  did 
not  drive  him  from  the  house.  He  asked  his 
pity, — ^he  asked  his  pardon.  Beside  the  cofiin  of 
his  daughter,  he  expressed  all  the  compunction  a 
generous-hearted  and  broken-hearted  man  could 
express ;  and  all  he  asked  in  return,  was  leave 
to  lay  her  poor  head  in  the  grave  of  her  an- 
cestors. 

No  one  opposed  his  desire.  The  young 
widower  had  not  as  much  consciousness  left 
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as  would  have  enabled  him  to  utter  the  negative 
General  Stanley  seemed  prepared  to  expect;  and 
as  to  his  father,  about  to  abandon  Ledey  for 
ever,  to  what  purpose  erect  a  family  vault  in 
a  churdi  which  neither  he  nor  his  were  ever 
likely  to  see  again  ?— 

To  the  chapel  at  Stanley  Manor,  aooonfin^, 
were  the  mother  and  child  removed.  Hk 
General  wrote  expressly  to  forbid  his  son-inJaw 
and  SeHna  returning  to  the  hall  on  preteDoe  of 
sustaining  him  in  his  affliction.  He  chase  to  give 
way  to  it;  he  chose  to  be  alone  with  his 
despair. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  day  that  mournful 
funeral  procession  passed  through  the  village! 
Young  and  old  came  forth  weeping  to  thdr 
doors  to  bid  her  a  last  farewell ;  even  as  they 
used  to  come  and  exchange  smiles  with  her,  in 
those  happy  days  when  life  lay  hefore  ha, 
bright — hopeful — without  a  care — without  a 
responsibility. — I  had  intended  to  pay  the 
same  respect. — ^I  meant,  indeed,  to  have  followed 
the  hearse,  at  an  humble  distance,  to  its  final 
destination.     But  when  I  arose  that  mornings  a 
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sudden  weakness  came  upon  me,  and  I  was 
unable  to  quit  my  room.  I,  so  strong,  so  hardy, 
who  have  passed  through  life  without  sickness 
or  doctor,  was  powerless  that  day  as  an  in- 
fant.— 

It  was  fix>m  the  good  rector,  therefore,  I 
heard  how  the  General  (on  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  precarious  condition  of  the  afflicted 
husband,  devolved  the  task  of  chief  mourner) 
sustained  his  courage  to  perform  with  dignity 
and  propriety  his  duty  to  the  dead.  As  he 
foflowed  the  coffin  through  the  churchyard, 
crowded  by  her  old  pensioners, — ^many  of  them 
praying  on  their  knees  as  it  passed, — ^tus  step 
was  as  firm  and  his  brow  as  erect  as  though  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment.  It  was  not  till  all 
was  over, — ^the  mournful  ceremony  done,  the 
crowd  dispersed,  the  funeral  array  departed 
— that,  having  descended  into  the  vault  ere  the 
stone  was  roUed  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  in 
order  to  point  out  the  exact  spot  where  he 
wished  her  remains  to  be  deposited,  so  that 
hereafter  his  own  might  rest  by  her  side,  he 
renounced  all  self-restraint,  and  throwing  him- 
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self  upon    the  ground,    gave   hunsdf  up  to 
his  anguish,  and  refused  to  be  comforted! 

That  sunun^  was  as  dreaiy  a  season  at  Lod^ 
as  the  dreariest  winter !     Both  the  pntk  snd 
the  hall  were  shut  up ;  nor  did  General  Stanley 
ever  again  resume    his    tenaniy  of  the  old 
manor.     When  the  result  of  the  Chanooy  sdt 
left  Mr.  Altham  in  possession  of  the  firoer 
estate,  the  General  literally  preferred  giving  vp 
the  moiety  of  the  purchase-money  he  had  paki, 
and  leavii^  the  place  to  be  re-united  with  the 
property,  which   the  rigour  of  the  law  thus 
singularly  restored  to  the    last  heirs  of  the 
Althams ;  and  such  was  the  cause  of  my  neigh- 
bour, the  present  Sir  Julius  Altham,  regaimi^ 
possession  of  the  halL 

It  was  not  for  many  years,  however,  that  the 
cause  was  ultimately  decided.  There  was  an 
appeal  against  the  Chancellor's  decree;  and 
even  after  the  decree  was  confirmed,  came  as 
endless  number  of  legal  forms,  which  so  pro> 
crastinated  the  settlement,  that  not  acij  the 
original  unfortunate  purchaser,  but  poor 
Everard  himself,  was  in  his  grave  idun  ^ 
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maosion  in  which  they  had  so  prided  them- 
selves was  pulled  down,  and  all  trace  of  their 
occapancy  elBhced. 

I  sometimes  ask  myself,  indeed,  whether 
tiie  whole  of  this  '^  strange  eventful  history," 
with  which  the  earliest  feelings  of  my  heart 
were  painfully  interwoven,  really  occurred; 
whether  the  manor  ever  passed  for  a  time  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  ancient  house  of  Altham; 
wh^her  the  domain,  now  one  and  indivisible, 
were  Hterally  partitioned  off, — a  park  paling  in- 
terposii^  only  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian. 
Often,  after  spending  hour  after  horn-  by  the 
river  side,  when  the  fly  is  on  the  water  and 
the  old  thorns  in  bloom,  I  recur  to  the  first 
day  I  came  back  into  Lexley  Park  after  the 
funeral  had  passed  through,  and  recollect  the 
soreness  of  heart  with  which  I  lifted  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  house,  of  which  every  trace  has  since 
disappeared.  At  that  moment  there  seemed  to 
rise  before  me,  sporting  among  the  gnarled 
branches  of  the  old  thorn-trees,  the  graceful 
form  of  Mary  Stanley,  followed  by  old  Serjeant 
bounding  and  barking  through  the  fern;  and 
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the  General  looking  on  from  a  distance,  pceteod- 
ing  to  be  angry,  and  desiring  her  to  ocmie  oat 
of  the  covert  and  not  disturb  the  ganac.  Exacfly 
thus,  and  there,  I  behdd  them  for  the  fint 
time ! — ^What  would  I  not  give  to  realize  oDoe 
more,  if  only  for  a  day,  that  happy,  ha{^ 
vision ! — 

Stanley  Manor  is  let  to  strangers  durii^ 
the  minority  of  Lord  Robert's  siddy  son;  the 
&ther  being  an  absentee,  the  mother  in  an  eaify 
grave.  She  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  be  a 
repining  wife;  and  my  neighbour.  Sir  Jt£os 
Altham,  has  more  than  once  hinted  to  me 
that,  of  the  whole  family,  the  portion  of  Seiim 
most  deserved  compassion. 
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CHAPTER  L 


The  present  aspect  of  the  cities  of  Belgium 
supplies  almost  as  interesting  an  annotation  to  our 
historical  records  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the 
ruins  of  the  Coliseum  and  Capitol  afford  to  the 
more  majestic  annals  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
and  so  subsidiary  has  beeUi  for  centuries  past,  the 
existence  of  the  Netherlands,  that  but  for  the 
quaint  splendour  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  other 
obsolete  capitals  of  the  Low  Coimtries,  we 
should  find  it  hard  to  credit  that  the  flower  of 
European  chivalry  once  concentred  itself  among 
those  gloomy  flats  of  Western  Flanders,  which, 
to  unaccustomed  eyes,  appear  at  best  a  well- 
cultiyated  swamp.  That  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  still  so  memorably  honoured 
by  the  aristocracies  of  Europe,    should    have 
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originated  in  a  district  thus  unambitious  and 
obscure,  would  appear  incrediUe,  bat  fer  the 
gorgeous  tombs  bequeathed  by  the  House  of 
Burgundy,  its  creators,  to  the  cathedral  of 
Bruges;  and  the  curious  archives  eoridui^ 
the  kingdom  which  has  arisen  upon  the  rdna  of 
the  extinguished  duchy. 

Of  the  remarkable  cities  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  stiE  flourishing  in  the  Dortfa 
of  Europe,  this  same  capital  of  Western  Flan- 
ders is  the  most  curious.  like  the  House  of 
Bourbon  under  the  schooling  of  the  RevohitiaD» 
*'  eUe  iCa  rim  appris,  nt  rien  oubli^"  Rouen, 
its  oidy  rival  as  r^ards  the  importance  of  her 
gothic  monuments  and  historical  associatioos, 
derives  from  her  conmiercial  resources  a  degree 
of  prosperity  and  activity,  tending*  to  modenuze 
the  antique  quaintness  of  the  old  Nonnan  capita ; 
while  Bruges  appears  to  exist  in  a  stagoant 
atmosphere  of  humid  dulness,  endowed  iritfa 
conservative  properties  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The 
usual  wear  and  tear  of  life  have  no  influoioe  m 
a  spot  so  paralysed  by  inertion.  The  lazy  can^ 
stagnate  in  their  diannels; — the  unfireqoaited 
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streets  are  voiceless  as  those  of  Herculaneum  or 
any  other  city  of  the  dead.  The  very  air  appears 
less  buoyant  than  elsewhere ;  and  a  moral  mil- 
dew pervades  the  whole  character  of  the  {dace. 

Extending  over  a  considerable  tract  of  ground, 
mtersected  by  canals, — (from  the  numberless 
bridges   over  which  it   derived    its    name  of 
Brugge,  or  Bruges,) — the  corn-mills  supplying 
the  population    are    perched  upon  the  small 
embankment  siurounding  the  town  under  the 
dignified  name  of  ramparts,  as  if  to  catch  the 
breezes  firom  the  coast,    the   only   winds    of 
heaven  that  visit  that  tranquil  spot  too  roughly. 
Yet  even  the  sails  of  the  windmills  appear  to 
turn  more  leisurely  at  Bruges  than  in  any  other 
region  deriving  its  daily  bread  from   similar 
means  and  appliances ;  and  after  four-and-twenty 
hours  spent  in  perambulating  the  dreary  maze 
of  the  tortuous  streets,  unenlivened  only  by  a  few 
gloomy-looking     Flemish    women,    wandering 
^lent  and  sad  imder  the  hoods  of  their  cloaks  of 
black  merinos,  the  stranger  expects  to  find  his 
hair  grown  greyer  as  by  the  lapse  of  a  year  or 
two. 
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Ne\rertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  dty  more 
replete  with  interest  for  the  eye  of  the  historiaB. 
Nay,  the  monuments  of  Bruges  are  in  many 
instances  as  beautiful  as  they  are  curious ;  and 
the  carved  chimney-piece  of  the  old  palace,  dov 
a  public  tribunal,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  moat 
celebrated  specimens  extant  of  the  art  whidi 
England  did  not  learn  to  prize  till  (oeaturis 
after  the  execution  of  this  master-pteoe),  from 
the  hand  of  Gibbons  and  his  pupils. 

The  venerable  mansion  in  the  great  sqoate, 
exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  traveDars  as  the 
residence  of  Charles  II.  in  his  boyhood,  and  flie 
still  more  curious  old  house  adjoining,  die  habi- 
tation for  centuries  past  firom  sire  to  son  of  a 
^^  DIAMANT-ZETTER,''  or  jcweQer,  who  takes  pride 
in  preserving  the  old  structure  in  its  ori^^ 
condition,  would  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
antiquary  in  any  other  town  than  that  contaio- 
ing  the  £mious  Prinzenhof ;  in  a  portioD  of 
which,  still  standing  unchanged  and  entire, 
were  cdebrated  the  nuptials  of  Charies  of  Bur- 
gundy with  Margaret  of  York,  the  sister  of 
Edward  IV.     Nay,  it  is  recorded  on  suffideot 
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authority,  that  in  this  singular  specimen  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
Edward  III.  was  entertained  and  lodged,  when 
invited  into  the  Low  Countries  by  the  fiiction 
of  Jacques  van  Artevdde. 

In  visiting  almost  any  other  city  of  equal 
antiquity,  involuntary  incredulity  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  mind.  We  examine  the  monuments 
of  past  ages  with  a  sort  of  grudging  faith.  But 
the  quaintness  of  Bruges  carries  conviction  on 
the  very  surface.  No  need  to  grope  into  foun- 
dations or  verify  archives,  in  order  to  attain 
perfect  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  its  dates.  We 
have  not  to  revert  to  former  centuries;  they 
seem  to  be  about  us  at  every  turn;  nor  would 
it  much  startle  us  to  behold  the  grand  square 
filled  with  piusuivants  and  pages,  with  lists  set 
out  for  one  of  those  princely  jousts  by  which  the 
earlier  dukes  of  Burgundy  used  to  assemble  at 
their  court  the  chivalry  of  Brabant  and  Hainault, 
with  princely  visitors  from  all  the  countries  in 
the  world.  While  leaning  over  the  balcony  of 
the  old  belfry,  we  can  almost  frmcy  the  terrified 
suite  of  Maiy  of  Bui^gundy  spurring  back  to- 

VOL.   in.  F 
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wards  the  palace,  from  the  disastrous  ha^dong 
party,  in  the  course  of  which  a  fall  from  her 
palfrey  produced  the  death  of  one  of  the  fiorest 
princesses  and  richest  heiresses  in  Europe, — at  an 
age  and  occupying  a  position  nearly  paraM  with 
those  of  the  present  soverdgn  of  our  own 
country ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  youi^ 
prince,  her  grandson,  (afterwards  renowned  in 
history  under  the  name  of  Charles  Y.)  enjoying 
in  his  good  dty  of  Bruges  those  homety  pkar 
sures  and  pastimes,  which  for  a  time  so  ab- 
sorbed his  youthful  ambition  as  most  injuriooshr 
to  delay  his  departure  from  the  Netherlands  fir 
his  fidrer  kingdom  of  the  south. 

Some  pottion  of  the  indelibility  of  these  cfai- 
racteristics  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  ultn- 
catholic  spirit  bequeathed  to  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces by  the  domination  of  Spain  and  Austria. 
Priestcraft  is  still  in  the  ascendant ;  benumbizf 
the  faculties  and  stagnating  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  the  dulness  and  desertkn  of 
the  city,  apparently  abandoned  by  its  populatioo, 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  subsiding  fiom 
the  capital  of  a  wealthy  duchy  into  a  mere  pro- 
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vindal  town ;  the  want  of  local  attraction,  and 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  miasma  of  the 
neighbouring  marshes,  having  begun  to  be  fdt 
by  the  Flemings  themselves  the  moment  the  city 
ceased  to  be  a  seat  of  government,  compre- 
bending  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  a  court. 
After  the  first  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  the 
strango*  who  visits  Bruges  is  pretty  sure  to  in- 
quire what  can  have  become  of  the  hundred 
thousand  souk  wanting  to  give  life  and  anima- 
tion to  a  city  of  the  dead  ? 

It  is  not  that  London  itself  is  devoid  of 
monumoits  and  associations  of  equal  antiquity. 
But  after  viewing  the  ancient  effigies  of  our 
early  sovereigns  in  Westminster  Abbey,  we  turn 
from  the  grave  of  a  Flantagenet  to  that  of  Can- 
ning, Pitt,  or  Fox ; — and  even  fit)m  the  turrets 
of  Lambeth  Palace  look  out  upon  the  modem 
manufactories,  penitentiaries,  and  bridges,  evinc- 
ing our  progress  in  national  prosperity  and 
social  civilization.  But  fix)m  the  ancient,  damp, 
and  desolate  church,  created  at  Bruges  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  by  the  Count  Adomi,  (after  two 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  to  secure  its  fac- 
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similitude  to  the  chapel  of  the  sqniUire  of 
Christ,)  we  emerge  into  a  street  where  the 
monk  stiU  trails  his  sandal,  and  the  Beguine 
steals  along  under  her  hood ;  tiU  we  almost  ex- 
pect to  meet  old  Froissart  himself, — (a  native  of 
these  provinces), — ambling  upon  his  canoiual 
mule  towards  the  gates  of  the  Prinzenhofl 
Even  the  occupation  of  the  French,  which  in 
almost  every  other  aty  has  left  traces  of  the 
imperial  eagle,  and  on  Brussels  itself  has  ood- 
ferred  a  thousand  civic  benefits  of  an  ineffaoeaUe 
nature,  did  nothing  to  destroy  the  characteristics 
of  the  metropolis  of  a  sovereign  who,  m  the 
fifteenth  century,  while  England  was  c(»nptf»- 
tively  a  pauper,  bequeathed  to  his  successors  a 
personalty  valued  at  three  millions  of  goldea 
crowns ! 

From  such  high-sounding  words,  what  a  Ail- 
ing off  to  the  obscure  insignificance  of  a  pro- 
vincial town,  which  even  the  transit  of  a  nil* 
road  has  failed  to  arouse  fit>m  its  leaden  shm- 
ber !  What  a  change  comes  ovet  the  ^xirit  d 
our  dream  while  contemplating  the  peaked  roofc 
of  the  old  house  on  the  quay  of  the  Brogscben 
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Canal,  inhabited  by  Gabriel  Zoon, — ^the  rich 
brewer  of  Bruges,  whose  brewery  and  compt- 
iDg  houses  occupy  the  adjoining  premises  of  the 
old  convent  of  the  Ursulines ; — the  curious  gar- 
dens of  which,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  con- 
nect the  house  of  business  with  the  private 
residence  of  the  proprietor,  a  man  in  his  climac- 
teric, or  ''by'r  lady  inclining  to  three-score," 
taciturn  and  undemonstrative,  like  the  generality 
of  Flemings;  loving  but  two  things  in  this 
subhmary  world, — ^his  money  and  his  flowers, — 
money  being  the  business,  and  flowers  the  plea* 
sure  of  his  days. 

Yet  Gabriel  Zoon  was  happy  in  an  only  son, 
—a  fine  young  man,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Bruges, — whom  all  beside  himself  delighted  to 
honour, — the  apprentices  in  the  brewery  no  less 
than  his  grander  feUow-dtizens  of  the  town 
coundL  But  this  popularity  might  be  the  very 
cause  of  the  old  brewer's  harsh  and  graceless 
deportment  towards  him.  Old  Gabriel  might 
not  be  altogether  pleased  to  behold  the  golden 
opinions  of  the  place  so  lavished  on  his  son, 
while  he  remained  at  hand  to  claim  the  share 
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more  grudgingly  accorded.  Or,  like  other  ty- 
rants, he  was  perhaps  jealous  of  the  heir  to 
whom  his  ducats  and  hyacinths,  hb  ftniDS 
and  tulips,  his  crowns  and  auriculas,  must  <k- 
volye,  when  he  was  consigned  to  his  fanStj 
grave  in  the  church  of  St.  John. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  view  of  his  diuilid)- 
ness  taken  by  his  friends  when,  instead  of  keq)- 
ing  Emmanuel  in  sight,  as  the  only  living  thiif 
akin  to  him,  or  likely  to  warm  the  lazy  cumot 
of  his  blood,  he  caused  him  to  be  foaled  at 
the  college  of  Louvain ;  and,  now  that  he  had 
attained  his  twenty-second  year  and  was  one  of 
the  finest  young  men  in  Bruges,  to  desfiatdi 
him  to  Brussels  for  the  completion  of  his  law- 
studies,  with  a  view  to  his  exercise  of  that 
learned  profession,  instead  of  the  more  homdy 
but  scarcely  less  thriving  trade  of  hfi  ft>^ 
fathers.  For  the  Zoons  h^  been  busy  at  the 
mash-tub  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries,  m 
a  country  where  beer  is  the  universal  potatxHi: 
— ^weak  for  the  poor,  to  whom  the  bradosb 
springs  of  the  country  convey  ague,  to  the  utter 
discredit  of  teetotalism ;  and  strong,  for  sad  of 
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the  rich  as  do  not  prefer  strong  waters  to  even 
Faro  and  LembicL  The  hideous  bas-relief  over 
their  archway  of  entrance,  the  master-piece  of 
some  Brugschen  carver  or  sculptor  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  representing  a  group  of  wooden- 
limbed  individuals  engaged  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  brewing,  had  witnessed  the  egress  of 
as  many  hogsheads  of  malt  liquor  from  the 
vats  of  the  Zoons,  as  would  have  floated  the 
whole  oountiy  between  the  city  endykement  and 

the  firontior. 

Frequent  discussions  consequently  arose  be- 
tween the  domino-players  and  beer-drinkers  of 
the  well-frequented  caf&  of  the  place,  whether 
it  were  not  a  proof  of  ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  old  Gabriel  to  vary  the  career  of  his  posterity 
from  the  line  in  which  his  noble  fortune  had 
been  amassed ;  or  of  becoming  pride,  in  striving 
to  make  a  scholar  .and  a  gentleman,  and  pro- 
bably at  some  future  time  a  man  having  au- 
thority, of  his  only  son,  instead  of  limiting  his 
ambitions  to  the  superintendence  of  a  brew- 
house  and  its  plebeian  registers.  With  the 
usual  stolidity  of  their  phlegmatic  race,  these 
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worthieB  usually  left  upon  the  fidd  a  dnun 
battle;  protesting,  with  cautious  disoenuneot, 
diat  ''time  would  show;**  that  if  EmmaDiiel 
2«o(»i  came  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  and  in  process 
of  time  a  king's  fwoctor  or  judge  of  assize  id 
the  public  tiibunal  of  the  city,  they  would  ad- 
mit that  his  fi^er  had  doi»  wisely  in  his  geoe- 
ration ; — ^but  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  came  to 
be  only  one  of  the  thousand  Flemish  adTocates 
without  cause  or  client,  it  would  be  dear  as  the 
glass  of  fiuo  on  the  table  beside  them,  that  he 
had  better  have  stuck  to  the  tub.  ^  No  hrewa 
beyond  his  malt!"  was  &ie  verdict  of 
Zoon's  venerable  ndg^bour,  Peter  F&syUi 
whose  femfly,  hosiery  was  as  mudi  an  iohoi- 
tanoe  as  hops  in  that  of  the  Zoons.  "  I  feel 
strongly  suspidous  that  my  friend  Gabrid  will 
five  to  repoit  having  left  this  lad  of  his  to  tfte 
mere  idlmess  of  study."    • 

For  amid  the  industrious  and  operative  popu- 
lation ci  Bruges,  study  passed  for  leisure!  ^Vith 
them,  a  book  was  a  pastime  for  hoUdavs,  and 
learning  too  resultless  a  luxury  for  the  wffk- 
a-day  world; — and  not  one  cf  tbem  but  regarded 
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the  eur^  of  stockfish  or  currier  of  hides  as  a 
wiser  and  better  man,  than  the  idle  fellow  of  a 
librarian  in  charge  of  the  curious  old  library 
wherewith  the  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Austria 
endowed  a  city  which  they  could  not  also 
endow  with  a  taste  for  its  contents.  As  in  the 
case  of  Hungary,  a  country  equally  devoid  of 
literature  with  Belgium,  (or  rather  a  country 
which,  like  Belgium,  has  a  language  for  the 
poor  and  a  language  for  the  rich,— a  popular 
dialect  and  an  aristocratic,) — ^the  race  who  speak 
the  tongue  which  no  one  condescends  to  write, 
have  little  or  nothing  provided  for  them  to 
read  worth  the  sacrifice  of  their  lucrative  oc- 
cupations or  domestic  pleasures.  Among  such 
men  as  Peter  Persyn  and  his  illiterate  compa- 
nions, accordingly,  the  scholarship  of  Enmia- 
nuel  Zoon  was  accounted  an  offence,  till  it 
was  able  to  produce  so  much  per  cent  upon  the 
cost  expended  on  his  education. 


P  3 
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CHAPTER  11. 

It  was  perhaps  the  arguments  of  these  mst- 
ter-of-fact  neighbours,  or  it  might  be  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  humid  exhalations  produced  by  ^ 
old  stagnant  canal  bordering  his  ancestral  (V^ 
knises,  which  subdued  the  ambitions  of  Eionia- 
nuel  to  such  remarkable  tameness,  lliat,  instead 
of  embracing  with  eagerness  the  profesaoo 
proposed  to  him  by  his  father,  with  all  its  adou* 
nistrative  benefits  and  contingencies  and  die 
chamber  of  representatives  extending  its  wd- 
cushioned  benches  in  the  distance,  he  rqnMl 
after  the  homely  calling  of  his  progenitors! 
It  was  evident  he  felt  himself  bom  to  be  a 
brewer,  as  if  Providence  had  adapted  the  or- 
ganization of  all  the  Zoons  for  that  vsapn- 
tending  exercise  of  ingenuity ;  for  as  the  dine 
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approached  to  exchange  the  daily  routine  of 
his  domestic  life  for  the  lawyer's  study  at 
Brosseb  which  was  to  be  the  drawback  upon 
the  pleasures  and  freedom  of  hi3  metropo- 
litan existence,  he  became  so  sadly  out  of 
spirits,  that  one  might  have  fancied  the  genius 
loci  was  exercising  the  same  baneful  influence 
upon  his  web-footed  Flemish  nature,  as  upon 
the  unacdimatized  stranger,  who  is  pretty  sure 
to  pay,  by  a  fit  of  ague  aryear,  his  tribute  to  the 
g^us  of  the  soiL 

^  If  you  make  your  first  appearance  in  the 
fMoe  of  Master  Verma^he  with  those  sallow 
chedcs  and  lack-lustre  eyes," — observed  his 
&ther,  one  day  towards  the  dose  of  sunmier, 
when  Kmmanud  was  good-naturedly  sauntering 
by  his  side  in  the  Ursuline  garden,  trusting  to 
gratify  his  Other's  pride  by  admiration  of  his 
carnations  and  double  Indian  pinks, — "  I  expect 
he  win  write  me  back  that  I  had  better  have 
despatched  you  to  the  Hospitd  of  St.  John  for 
cure,  than  to  your  duties  in  his  office.  However, 
you  have  time  before  Michaelmas,  when  your 
artides  begin>  to  pluck  up  strength;  and  I 
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strongly  recommend  you,  Emmannd  my  boy, 
instead  of  shutting  yourself  up  morning,  no(m, 
and  night  in  your  chamber  yonder,  the  aspect 
of  which  is  good  only  to  ripen  the  grap^  of  the 
old  vine  trained  round  your  window,  to  shake 
yourself  out  of  your  quilt  at  daybreak,  and  take 
a  stretch  on  the  St.  Andr^  road,  so  as  to  turn 
your  nose  seaward,  refresh  yoxursdf .  with  the 
morning  breezes,  and  get  an  appetite  for  joor 
noon-morseL  The  cup  of  coffee  that  serves  you 
at  present  from  dawn  till  dinner,  will  never  pat 
the  strength  into  you  necessaiy  for  the  chine  of 
a  man  who  must  sit  over  his  desk  for  the  next 
five  yearSy  ten  hours  of  the  twenty-four." 

At  the  dose  of  this  exhortation,  fror  kindlier 
than  the  paternal  admonitions  usually  addressed 
to  him  by  the  old  brewer,  Emmanud  Zooo 
found  it  impossible  to  evade  the  searcfaiDg 
glances  suddenly  diverted  by  the  old  gentlcanao 
fi'om  his  carnation-bed  to  the  face  of  his  son. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  blushes  of  the 
future  lawyer  deepened  into  a  most  uDpio- 
fessional  blush;  and  any  man  whose  ideas 
wer«  not  pre-absorbed  by  the  price  cunent  of 
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the  Empnmt  Belge^  or  the  cut  and  colour  of 
the  petals  of  a  piccotee,  must  have  surmised 
that  the  confusion  of  that  honest  face  was  pro- 
duoed  by  ti  consciousness  more  perpleadng  than 
the  care  of  his  health,  or  the  dread  of  early 
rising. 

"  I  vow  to  mercy  that  some  officious  person 
has  disturbed  the  flower-pots  staked  over  my 
prize  carnations  to  keep  them  from  the  rain 
diffing  their  flowering!" — ^resumed  the  old 
man,  petdshly  knitting  his  brows. 

''  The  crimson  and  straw-coloured  one  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  lost  its  protection/'  care- 
lessly replied  his  son. 

**  Crimson  and  straw-coloured  ?  You  talk  of 
such  things  like  some  booby  errand-boy  1"  re- 
torted the  old  man.  ''  Why  can't  you  learn  to 
say  the  '  Duchess  of  Brabant '  like  a  man  ?  I 
am  sure  you  dawdle  away  hours  enough  in  this 
garden,  to  have  learned  something  of  flowers 
by  this  time ; — ^yet  'tis  my  sworn  belief  you 
don't  know  an  anemone  from  a  ranuncu- 
lus!" 

''  Wiser  men  than  myself  have  been  puzzled 
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by  such  distinctioDS,"  replied  'Ryn™i^'^i  trust- 
ing that  his  blush  was  subsiding, .  and  tfait 
lus  &ther's  ill-huinour  might  subside. 

"  If  the  waDrfruit  were  ripe,  or  even  ii|xn> 
ing"  fractiously  resumed  the  old  brewer,  "  I 
should  &ncy  you  q)ent  your  time  here  in  tryii^ 
to  determine  wheth^  my  predeoessors  of  ^ 
Ursuline  sisterhood  were  really  as  shrewd  joig& 
of  fruit,  as  their  renown  in  the  country  avoiidietlL 
But  since  there  is  not  an  apricot  on  the  tne 
softer  than  a  shingle  stone,  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  that  you  find  diversion  in  countiDg  the 
hours  on  yonder  old  dial ; — a  somevdiat  more 
trustworthy  teUer  of  time  than  the  banble,  Um 
as  a  waferfelt,  which  you  brought  back  with 
you  fix>m  your  last  visit  to  Brussels." 

''The  watch  was  a  gift  firom  my  good  amtf 
Helena,"  replied  the  young  man,  taking  up  the 
quarrel  for  his  watch  solely  in  the  hope  of 
diverting  his  father's  attention  from  an  embir- 
rassment  of  manner  whidi  every  suoceedii^ 
observation  of  the  old  brewer  tended  to  inocase. 
''  It  were  ungrateful  on  my  part  to  criticise  the 
present  of  so  kind  a  friend." 
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"  More  than  friend,  if  matters  go  as  I  could 
wish  them!"  repHed  his  father,  placing  his  hands 
deliberatdy  under  the  flaps  of  his  snuff-coloured 
coat, — a  sure  signal  of  his  intention  to  commence 
his  evening  promenade  up  and  down  the  central 
walk  of  the  garden, — pausing  only  on  an  irre- 
sistiUe  influence  to  flirt  en  passant  with  a  holly- 
hodc,  or  make  eyes  at  a  palma  christi.  *'  You 
must  of  course  have  concluded,  Emmanuel,  on 
receiving  so  costly  a  gift  from  your  aunt,  that 
she  purposed  more  by  it  than  a  mere  matter  of 
kinswomanly  remembrance? — ^You  must  have 
long  perceived,  both  by  her  conduct  towards 
you  and  my  own,  our  intention  to  unite  you 
with  your  cousin  Camella,  as  soon  as  the  girl 
is  of  suitable  age,  and  yourself  established  in  your 
profession  ?" 

Had  the  old  brewer  detiberately  devised  a 
method  of  reducing  the  suffusion  of  his  son's 
cheeks  to  ashy  paleness,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  completely  successful.  The  face  of  poor 
Emmannel  was  blanched  to  the  whiteness  of 
Blanche  Fleur,  a  certain  spotless  silver  carna- 
tion, the  pride  of  the  parterre  of  Gabriel  Zoon. 
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"  You  must  have  seen  that  the  watch,  bev- 
ing  on  its  case  my  sister's  initials  united  with 
your  own,  was  a  troth-pledge  fiom  par  anot 
to  her  future  son-in-law  f  r— perasted  the  old 
man. 

"BeUeve  me,  sir,  I  saw  and  surmised 
nothing  of  the  kind  I"  stammered  Emmanuel, 
imperfectly  recovering  his  powers  of  articuhr 
tion. 

''  And  a  lucky  yoimg  fe&ow  you  may  think 
yourself,"  resumed  his  fiither,  not  (loosing  to 
hear,  ^'  to  be  assm^,  in  addition  to  an  inbent- 
anoe  of  which  I  don't  care  to  foresee  )W 
enjoyment  these  twenty  years  to  come,— {*"! 
fikther,  old  Nicolas  Zoon,  praise  be  to  the  liffd! 
lived  into  his  eighty-seventh  year !)— ^  ^ 
assured,  I  say,  of  a  dowry  of  four  hundred 
thousand  florins  on  the  naU,  and  as  many 
more  when  it  pleases  God  to  call  my  exodlesi 
sister  to  himself." 

"  Certainly,  sir, — ^most  certainly, — ^if  I  enter- 
tained interested  views  in  the  matter,"  frltered 

his  son.      *'  But  I  have  as  little  desire  to  fing^ 

_  _  • 

the  dowry  of  my  cousin  Camella,  as  to 
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the  heritage  which  you  psdn  me  by  alluding  to.  I 
am  content  to  be  the  object  of  your  bounty,  be 
it  more  or  less." 

^'  No  great  compfiment,  Master  Emmanuel, 
unless  you  are  eqiially  content  to  be  the  object 
of  my  authority,"  retorted  the  brewer.  "  I 
have  bestowed  on  you  an  education  for  which 
many  a  Flemish  noble  would  be  thankful;  and 
expect  you  to  show  your  gratitude  by  submis- 
sion to  the  projects  I  have  traced  out  for  you 
ever  since  you  were  the  height  of  my  walk- 
ing-cane." 

Enmianuel  Zoon  had  not  courage  to  inquire 
of  his  father,  (who  was  now  stopping  short  in 
the  middle  of  the  gravel  walk,  not  to  admire  a 
new  species  of  lupine  on  which  his  eyes  seemed 
fixed,  but  to  collect  his  ideas  and  power  of  utter- 
ance for  a  copious  explanation  with  his  son), — 
whether  the  education  thus  bestowed,  and  the 
plans  thus  conceived,  purported  to  secure  his 
happiness  in  life  ;  w  whether  they  were  a  mere 
evidence  of  despotic  power  exercised  by  the 
least  tender  of  parents  over  the  most  unresisting 
of  sons.     He  longed,  however,  eagerly  longedi 
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to  say — "  If  you  mean  me  to  be  happy,  fcfla, 
dismiss  the  idea  of  this  ill-sorted  manriage  from 
your  mind." 

^'  My  sister,  Helena  Willems,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  first  laoe  manu&ctory  in  Brussds,"  re- 
sumed Gabriel  Zoon — "  two  hundred  piDows  st 
work,  winter  and  summer !  As  far  as  hris 
and  London,  the  retail  trade  reoogaises  & 
excellenoe  of  her  work;  and  will  give  better 
price  by  twenty-five  per  ceaat  for  the  vds  aod 
ellings  of  the  widow  Willems,  than  for  those  of 
any  factory  in  Belgium.  AH  she  has  to  desbe, 
in  addition  to  this  commercial  prosperity,  is 
to  secure  a  shrewd  and  honest  man  of  buaness 
for  the  management  of  the  mines  in  the  dachy 
of  Luxembouig,  in  which  she  has  invested  tbe 
property  realised  by  herself  and  her  late  hasbaDd: 
and  where,  I  pray  you,  is  she  likely  to  find  oDe 
more  to  her  satisfaction,  than  in  the  futurr 
partner  of  her  only  child  ?" 

**  Am  I  to  imderstand,  then,  sir,"  demaMM 
Emmanuel,  his  dignity  condderably  toud^oi  br 
the  surmise,  ^'  that  the  professional  career  tc 
which  I  fancied  myself  destined,  is  to  be  ooid' 
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prehended  in  an  intendantship  to  my  aunt 
Helena's  estates  ?" 

"  To  the  estate  that  will  one  day  be  your 
own — ^unless,  indeed,  (under  my  friend  Ver- 
maeghe's  schooling),  you  should  exhibit  signs  of 
sagacity  as  a  lawyer,  such  as  your  proficiency  in 
floriculture,  or  any  other  science  worthy  to  oc- 
cupy the  intellects  of  mankind,  gives  me  little 
cause  to  anticipate ; — in  which  case,  it  might  be 
worth  your  while,  or  rather  worth  my  while,  to 
establish  you  as  an  advocate  at  Brussels  or 
Ghent" 

''  And  why  not  at  Bruges  at  once,  sir,  since 
you  seem  so  positively  bent  against  albwing  me 
to  pursue  the  trade  you  have  found  so  conducive 
to  your  ovm  prosperity  in  life  ?" 

*^  I  might  content  myself  with  answering,  he- 
ctmse  such  is  my  pleasure !"  replied  the  old  brewer 
crabbedly — ^having  resumed  his  usual  shuffling 
walk. — *^  But  since  I  must  needs  tell  over  my 
motives  to  you,  one  by  one,  as  I  might  count 
the  stamens  of  a  seedling  anemone,  know  that 
it  is  because  I  tender  the  happiness  of  my  niece 
Camella  sufficiently  to  think  it  all  the  better 
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secured  at  twenty  leagues'  distance  from  ftb 
same  garden  of  the  Ursulines,  whidi  constitota 
the  pride  and  pleasure  of  her  unde !  And  dow, 
sir/'  continued  he,  evidently  by  way  of  securing 
himself  against  a  rejoinder,  **  having  to  make 
my  Saturday  evening  payments  to  the  men  as 
they  go  from  work,  which  I  can  manage  with- 
out your  assistance,  I  recommend  you  to  betake 
yourself  to  your  evening  meditations,  yondar  in 
the  old  hornbeam  arbour,  in  such  sort  as  shall 
dispose  you  to  receive  with  gratitude  the  ma- 
ternal attentions  of  your  aunt  Helena  on  year 
arrival  at  Brussels/' 

''  But  I  should  deceive  her,  sir,  I  should  de- 
ceive yoti,  I  should  deceive  myself ^  were  I  to 
pretend  acquiescence  in  any  such  project  of 
relationship  1*'  said  Emmanuel,  pertLnadouslv 
following  his  &ther  towards  the  iron  door  which 
connected  the  convent  gardens  with  the  cooper's 
yard  of  the  brewery. — "  This  marriage  is  impos- 
sible !  My  cousin  CamdDla  is  a  child, — a  mere 
child  !"— 

"  All  women  are  children,  I  oondude,  bdw« 
they  come  to  be  women, — -just  as  a  tulip  is  & 
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bulb  before  it  comes  to  be  a  flower,"  cried  the 
angry  brewer.  **  I  don't  ask  you  to  marry 
Camella  Willems  in  her  slavering  bib  and 
banging  sleeves.  Eight  or  ten  years  hence 
is  the  soonest  I  should  care  to  establish  you  in 
life ;  and  then  your  patience  will  not  be  tried 
above  a  year  or  two  by  waiting  for  the  heiress 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  florins. — Camella  is 
now  at  least  six  or  seven  years  old !'' 

''  I  danced  her  on  my  knee,  with  her  doll  on 
her's,  the  last  evening  I  spent  with  her  mother 
in  Brussels  1"  retorted  Emmanuel,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. — "  As  to  waiting  a  dozen  years, 
sir,  to  commence  the  real  purposes  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life — " 

"  Were  it  my  pleasure,  sir,"  angrily  inter- 
rupted his  father,  "  you  should  be  compelled  to 
wait  twenty-four, — nay,  to  weary  out  your  utmost 
span  of  existence,  devoid  of  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence,  which  I  have  a  right  to  give  or  demise 
away  from  you  to  any  person  or  persons  who 
may  administer  to  my  happiness  and  comfort 
more  than  an  ungrateful  son  1" 

*'  In  that  case,"  faltered  Emmanuel,  (not  so 
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irresolutely,  however,  as  to  be  unheard  by  hb 
Either) — **  in  that  case,  I  hope  I  have  courage 
to  entrust  the  maintenance  of  me  and  mine  to 
the -efforts  of  my  own  industry." 

"  Your  industry,  —  tours, — ^who  have  not 
vigour  of  arm  sufficient  to  turn  the  oiouU  of  a 
flower-bed?''  cried  old  2«oon,  with  increaai^ 
wrath,  and  stDl  receding  from  his  son. 

^'There  exists  an  industry  of  the  head,  sir, 
as  well  as  the  hand !"  modestly  retorted  Em- 
manuel; "and  sooner  than  dwindle  out  my 
youth  in  expectation  of  becoming  at  last  the 
husband  of  a  spoiled  child,  of  whose  propaiy  I 
had  drudged  as  the  steward,  I  would  apprentioe 
myself  even  now, — having  attained  to  manhood 
and  years  of  discretion, — ^to  any  honest  trade  or 
calling  in  whidi  my  own  exertions  might  secure 
my  independence !" 

This  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  Em- 
manuel had  ever  ventured  to  defend  himself 
against  the  tyranny  of  his  father.  Motherless 
from  infancy,  there  had  been  no  soothing  ^ro- 
manly  voice  to  interfere  between  him  and  the 
harsh  authority  of  the  crabbed  brewer ; — no  one 
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to  enoourage, — ^no  one  to  console.  But  he  had 
at  length  armed  his  courage, — ^no  matter  how  or 
where, — ^to  remonstrate;  and  the  consequence 
was  a  storm  of  rage  on  the  part  of  the  old 
brewer,  which,  hemg  unutterable  in  words,  he 
chose  to  concentrate  into  a  furioiis  bang  of  the 
iron  door  which  he  had  been  holding  open 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  conference  with  his 
son.  His  rage  was  manifestly  too  big  for  utte- 
rance ;  nor  was  Emmanuel  fully  aware  of  the 
hurricane  he  had  conjured  up,  till  the  door  had 
been  slammed  in  his  face,  and  he  found  himself 
alone  in  the  garden. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  obey  at  least  one 
injunction  of  his  angry  father,  and  stagger  to 
the  seat  pointed  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  soli- 
tary meditations.  But  once  there,  what  con- 
flicting emotions  excited  his  heart,  soul,  and  body 
into  a  turmoil  nearly  rivalling  that  in  which  old 
Gabriel  Zoon  was  making  his  way  among  the 
casks  up-piled  in  his  yard,  into  the  store  ware- 
house where  it  was  his  custom  of  an  afternoon 
— a  Saturday  afternoon — to  accompany  the 
payments  of  the  foreman  to  the  men  with  suit- 
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able  reproof  or  praise; — a  peculiarity  vtidi 
strange  to  say,  endeared  him  to  his  canvBSS- 
aproned  Helots  almost  as  the  addresses  of  Kapo- 
leon  to  the  soldiers  of  the  grande  armit  endeared 
the  petit  caporal  to  his  men.  For  old  Zoon 
though  a  severe  fatha*,  was  a  master  as  mSd  as 
his  own  Faro ; — ^perhaps  because  aware  ^  the 
workmen  he  exhorted  so  humanely  had  o^itbff 
right  nor  tide  to  the  inheritance  of  his  mem- 
bags,  his  Duchess  of  Brabant  or  Blanche  Fto  I 
But  by  d^;rees,  the  influence  of  the  spot 
exercised  itself  benignly  over  the  perturbed  ^int 
of  Emmanuel  Zoon.  Notwithstanding  its  no- 
nity  to  a  languid  canal,  there  was  not  a  mere 
fragrant  spot  on  earth  than  the  old  Unaline 
flower-garden ; — and  this  was  its  sweetest  hour 
of  the  twenty-four.  The  evening  air  was  hriag- 
ing  out  the  exquisite  perfume  of  the  hug^ 
entangled  niass  of  honeysudde  Uossoms  sur- 
mounting the  wall  from  an  old  twisted  stem 
which  had  flourished  for  a  centuiy  past  in  tk 
adjoining  brewer's  yard;  sending  up  its  wandenng 
tendrils  and  exuberant  flowers  in  hardeoed  su- 
dadty,  as  if  to  exult  over  the  trimly,  bass-iiDp 
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soned  and  stick-supported  plants  of  Gabriel 
Zood's  aristocratic  pleasure-ground  on  the 
other  side.  The  laughing  mass  of  bloom  seemed 
to  station  itself  on  the  top  of  the  old  waQ,  like 
a  saucy  schoolboy  deriding  the  poor  prisoners 
bdow.  Even  the  cultivated  flower-bed  sent 
forth  a  thousand  delicious  evening  odours. 
Spicy  gillyflowers,  savoiuy  basil,  pinks  rivalling 
the  sachets  of  a  fine  lady's  boudoir,  verbena  and 
heliotrope  outplanted  from  the  greenhouse  till 
they  attained  unusual  sweetness  and  size,  had 
fortunately  their  humble  place  among  the  scent- 
less and  faultless  monsters  piuporting  to  obtain 
for  the  old  amateur  silver  medals  from  the  hor- 
ticultural society  of  Mechelen,  and  all  the  other 
flower  shows  of  Western  Belgiiun ;  and  at  the 
dose  of  that  fervid  summer  day,  all  these  imited 
into  a  ^'  steam  of  rich-distiOed  perfumes,"  de- 
riving an  additional  charm  fi*om  the  sprinkling 
of  water  recently  bestowed  by  the  gardeners  on 
the  parched  mould.  As  poor  Emmanuel  rested 
a  few  minutes  in  his  father's  favoxuite  arbour,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  enjoy  an  atmosphef  e  more  sa- 
turated with  the  incomparable  perfumes  of  nature. 
VOL.  in.  G 
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It  was  a  stQI  evening.  Not  a  aaoDd  was 
audible  in  that  secluded  garden,  unless  wfaca  the 
carol  of  some  happy  workman  wending  home 
along  the  unfrequented  quay  from  his  wwk, 
disturbed  the  soft  tranquillity  of  the  ^;— 
except,  indeed,  the  murmur  of  the  bees  amoog 
the  beds  of  lavender  and  mignionette,  expressly 
retained  by  the  old  brewer  after  tiie  exunple  of 
his  predecessors  the  nuns,  to  aQure  thither  the 
only  visitants  whose  murmur  appeared  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  dreariness  of  its  fiiagrant  secfai- 
aon. 

But  though,  on  most  occasions,  this  inoDO> 
tonous  quietude  was  most  acceptable  to  ymiog 
Zoon,  against  whom  the  accusation  made  by  iffi 
father  of  perpetually  lounging  in  thatstiD  retrtst 
was  only  too  well  founded,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  tranquillity  around  him  seemed  to 
increase  his  irritation. 

"  Is  it  to  be  ever  thus?"  cried  he,  "Am  I 
to  be  perpetually  harassed  and  thwarted  erm 
time  I  pretend  to  have  a  taste  or  opini(Hi  of  my 
own?  In  manhood  as  in  childhood,  am  1 
always  to  find  myself  groveQbg  at  my  &ther  $ 
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feet,  simply  because  I  desire  to  exercise  the 
Acuities  of  a  rational  bdng?  Certainly  not! 
The  ice  is  now  broken ;  and  let ,  the  chasm 
widen  as  it  may,  I  will  stand  my  ground ! 
Many  little  Camella?  Drudge  through  a 
double  apprenticeship  in  a  profession  I  abhor,  to 
qualify  myself  only  to  screw  up  within  limit  of 
the  law  the  tenants  of  my  stingy  old  aunt? 
And  for  what  ? — that,  after  all  this  waiting  and 
wasting  of  patience,  when  I  am  growing  grey, 
and  deaf,  and  blind,  I  may  take  a  silly  school- 
girl to  preside  over  my  household  home; — ^a  thing 
over  which  I  should  exercise  the  unwelcome 
control  of  a  father,  but  from  whom  I  could 
never  expect  the  impassioned  tenderness  or  holy 
companionship  of  a  wife !  Never,  never !  In 
marriage,  I  should  require  a  perfect  community 
of  spirit, — a  blendmg  of  heart  with  heart, — of  life 
with  life; — a  progress  hand-in-hand  from  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  to  the  solenm  gravity  of  age, 
— a  union  of  thought,  spirit,  responsibility! 
And  to  find  this,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  hence, 
in  the  society  of  a  girl  I  have  seen  whippod  by 
her  mother  for  comfit  stealing, — ^whom  T  have 
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dandled  an  in&nt  in  my  anus — and  i^,  if  she 
turn  out  but  half  so  wilful  a  woman  as  she  is  a 
peevish,  wayward,  child,  will  secure  the  misery 
of  her  husband,  were  his  temper  that  of  Job, 
and  her  dowty  that  of  a  govemante  of  the 
Netherlands !" 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  tea  nunutes 
of  cogitation.  So  &r  fix>m  disposing  himself 
for  obedience,  the  more  he  reflected  on  his  im- 
pending misfortunes,  the  more  confirmed  grew 
his  spirit  of  insubordination ;  till  at  loigth  br 
started  fit>m  his  seat  in  the  quid;  aibour,  and 
attempted  to  subdue  his  irritation  by  pacing  op 
and  down  the  gravel-walk  slditing  the  bUnk 
abutment  of  the  iHrewery  on  a  line  vnth  the 
windows  pronounced  by  his  father  to  be  of  ^ 
Bspect  calculated  only  for  the  inning  (^  he 
Hamburgh  grapes. 

Ever  and  anon  as  he  walked,  Emmanuel  kept 
raising  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  those  windof^^ 
though  perfectly  aware  that,  firom  the  depdis  of 
the  garden,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  command 
the  smallest  view  of  anything  ovolooked  by  tbe 
dweUing-house ;  and  the  least  sagacious  obserrtf 
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might  have  conjectured  that  his  agitation  was  in 
some  way  or  other  connected  with  some  object, 
animate  or  inanimate,  visible  from  the  windows 
of  the  little  chamber  which  his  father  was  fond 
of  denominating  his  fiery  furnace ;  and  which, 
though  the  brewer's  residence  contained  more 
than  half  a  dozen  spare  bedrooms,  the  heir  of 
the  house  chose  to.  retain  in  his  maturity  as  his 
dty  of  refuge,  as  obstinately  as  it  had  been  as- 
signed to  him  in  his  childhood  by  his  grudging 
father. 

Because — (let  us  hope  that  the  reader  is 
amdous  to  learn  why!) — ^because  from  its 
pulley-less  sash  window  he  had  first  beheld 
Netja  ! — 

Again,  dear  reader,  be  good  enough  to  exer- 
cise your  curiosity,  and  inquire  "  who.  is  Netja  ?" 
for  unless  you  interest  yourself  in  her  destinies, 
there  is  an  end  of  my  story.  And  most  as- 
suredly you  would  have  become  curious  con- 
cerning the  fair  neighbour  of  Gabriel  Zoon,  had 
you  beheld  the  wistful  looks  cast  upward  towards 
the  waQ  separating  her  domicile  from  his  own 
by  poor  Emmanuel,  as  he  petulantly  traversed  the 
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gravd-walk  of  the  UrsuUne  garden ;  fedmg  ftst 
neither  the  horticultural  treasures  and  prodigies 
it  contained,  nor  the  thriving  brewery  adjcnmng, 
nor  the  hereditary  residence  of  the  family  with 
all  its  accumulation  of  curious  old  fiirmtare  and 
precious  pictures,  were  worthy  to  be  placed  in 
the  scale  against  a  single  smfle  of  that  fairest 
and  most  melancholy  of  human  oounteuances, 
the  face  of  Ne^a  Van  Foere. 

The  first  thing  Emmanud  Zoon  could  recol- 
lect in  this  world  of  vicissitude,  was  looking  oot 
of  that  very  window,  and  beholding  that  ray 
Netja ! — It  was  in  his  early  diildhood,  afaaaost 
in  his  infancy,  afier  being  corrected  by  his  old 
nurse  for  some  trifling  fault  as  sever^  as 
motherless  children  are  apt  to  be,  that,  as  he 
laid  his  little  pouting  lip  and  swelling  heart 
against  the  window-sill,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
grave-looking  girl,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age,  who  was  sitting  reading  in  the  adjoining 
garden,  (if  garden  could  be  called  a  narrow  strip 
of  court  divided  into  flower-plots  by  borders  of 
box,)  while  with  her  foot  she  rocked  the  cradle 
of  a  sleeping  child.     His  sobs  were  stiU  suffi- 
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dendy  audible  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  young 
neighbour,  who  looked  up  from  h^  book — 
nodding  to  him  and  smiling  with  so  sweet  and 
comforting  a  countenance,  that  he  soon  forgot 
his  grievances  while  wondering  who  that  kind 
good  girl  could  be,  and  who  was  the  child  in 
the  cradle  happy  enough  to  be  cared  for  by  an 
attendant  so  scant  of  years. 
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CHAPTER  ra. 

From  that  day  dated  their  friendship.  The 
lonely  child  of  the  Ursuline  gardens  soon  ma- 
naged to  discover  that  his  pretty  neighbour  was 
called  Netja ;  that  her  father  was  the  husband 
of  a  second  wife,  uid  that  second  wife  the 
mother  of  the  babe  in  the  cradle,  a  girl  named 
Carofie ;  and  that  though  Netja  was  the  Idndest 
and  fondest  of  sisters  to  the  little  petted  stranger, 
neither  father  nor  mother  ware  satisfied  with 
her  care  as  a  nurse,  gt  her  submission  as  a 
child.  This  discovery  so  far  afforded  comfort 
to  Enunanud  that  he  began  to  see  he  m^t  be 
worse  off  than  in  enduring  the  tyranny  of  his 
father  and  caprices  of  his  nurse; — that  there 
were  such  things  as  stepmothers  in  the  world 
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who  were  greater  evils  than  aught  beside.  He 
thought  them  so  at  least,  when,  little  more  than 
a  year  after  the  commencement  of  his  nodding 
and  smiling,  kissing  and  coaxing  acquaintance 
with  Netja,  he  found  that  his  kind  neighbour 
had  furtively  quitted  her  home,  most  likely  for 
ever!  One  of  his  father's  workmen  affirmed 
that  Netja  had  been  so  severely  beaten  by  her 
stepmother  as  to  have  fled  in  despair — no  one 
knew  whither; — perhaps  to  seek  service  with 
some  merciful  mistress,  perhaps  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  port  of  Bruges.  But  certain  it  was 
that,  if  dead,  none  mourned  for  her.  The  house 
went  on  as  before.  A  serving  girl  was  hired  to 
wait  on  little  Carolie ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the 
name  of  Ne^a  ceased  to  be  mentioned  by  friend 
or  foe.  Nobody  missed  the  poor  submissive  ne- 
glected child  of  Van  Foere  the  chorister, — ^unless 
the  equally  submissive  and  almost  equally  neglect- 
ed child  of  Zoon  the  brewer,  to  whom  she  had 
been  more  than  sister,  scarcely  less  than  mother, 
almost  a  friend,  and  quite  an  angel.  Months 
and  years  after  she  was  lost  to  Bruges,  the  de- 
parted still  appeared  to  Emmanuel  in  his  dreams 
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whenever  he  was  feverish  or  unhappy,  brathmg 
words  of  comfort,  and  never  breathh^  tiiein  in 
vain. 

Even  after  he  grew  to  a  reasonable  age,  and 
in  pursuance  of  his  father's  whims  was  removed 
to  the  college  at  Louvain,  one  of  his  fiist  rats 
on  his  return  home  for  the  holida3rS,  was  sme 
to  be  to  his  neighbour.  Van  Foere, — a  man 
little  qualified  in  his  own  person  to  attract  the 
goodwiD  of  a  boy ;  bdng  a  hard,  square,  imgiinhr 
lugubrious-looking  man,  always  attired  in  black, 
and  having  something  of  the  look  of  a  sacristan 
or  pall-bearer:  whose  deep  bass  voice,  ivben 
be  officiated  in  the  choir,  seemed  to  shake  to 
its  foundataoDS  the  stat^  diurch  of  Nott« 
Dame.  Moreover,  it  was  Van  Foere's  ambi- 
tkn  to  pass  among  his  baSbf  and  ndgfabooR 
Ry  is  morose  and  suriv  a  man  as  became  Ae 
ownerof  so  growlii^  a  bass — ^abass,  thatsofxr- 
5K\i(>d  a!I  uetfssiti  for  the  aoquisiti<m  of  a  ser- 
pitu  in  ibedioir;  and  one  irf* the  dikf  reasons 
m>jch  caused  him  to  i«%n  himself  8o  ifif^ 
ofciS  V  d)o  kss  of  bis  dder  daughter,  ins  his 
r^xcTiSCKif  that  Xetya,  who  bad  so  kx^bebeU 
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him  supreme  under  his  own  roof,  should  wit- 
ness the  ignominious  state  of  nonentityism 
to  which  he  was  reduced  by  his  second  mar- 
riage. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  see  either  Van  Foere 
or  his  termagant  wife  that  Emmanuel  visited 
the  house.  He  was  really  fond  of  little  Carolie, 
as  a  thing  appurtenant  to  Ne^a.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  notice  the  little  girl  in  her  sister's 
arms ;  and  could  not  even  now  look  upon  her 
flaxen  curls,  without  remembering  the  occasions 
when  he  had  seen  them  smoothed  by  the  fond- 
ling hand  of  the  lost  Pleiad.  Every  time  he 
came  home,  therefore,  he  lxt>ught  a  present  for 
little  Car.  in  memory  of  his  first  and  only 
fnend;  and  oftentimes  made  freer  than  was 
excusable  with  the  flowers  of  the  old  brewer,  in 
order  to  tie  them  up  into  nos^ys,  and  fling 
them  out  of  his  window  over  the  wall  into  the 
garden  of  his  poorer  neighbour. 

AH  this  was  well  enough  so  long  as  Em- 
manuel was  fifteen,  and  Carolie  Yon  Foere  ten 
years  of  age.  The  old  brewer,  occupied  with 
his  business  and  his  investments,  his  tulips  and 
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camations,  scarcely  recognized  the  ezistenoe  of 
the  humble  lay  vicar  whose  abode  was  divided 
fiom  his  by  a  party  wall ;  save  when  occaaoDaBy 
they  chanced  to  jostle  in  their  egress  mto  6» 
street,  and  Van  Foere  uncovered  himadf  to  the 
veiy  ground  in  token  of  deference  to  the  arro- 
gant neighbour,  who  paid  neariy  twenty  times 
as  mudi  as  himself  in  the  way  of  taxes  and  im- 
posts to  the  municipality  c^  Bruges.  Vih^ 
number  or  what  manner  of  daughters  that  sabk 
suited  basso-cantante  might  have  under  his 
roof,  appeared  to  Gabriel  Zoon  about  as  impor- 
tant as  how  many  puppies  his  favourite  mastiff 
might  have  borne  at  her  last  litter ! 

But  when  Emmanuel  came  to  be  twenty  and 
a  right  handsome  young  man,  and  CaroBe  to 
be  fifteen  and  a  remaiicably  pretty  giil,  afiaiR 
assumed  a  different  aspect:  more  particubi^ 
when,  the  old  brewer  having  missed  from  Us 
greenhouse  some  fine  camellia  or  branch  of 
scented  azalea,  it  was  suggested  to  him  bv  his 
gardener  that  the  flowers  had  most  likdy  been 
presented  by  his  son  to  the  chorister's  daughter ! 
Old  Zoon  was  startled  by  the  infcnmation  r^so 
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starded,  that  he  said  not  a  word  on  the  subject 
to  Emmanuel,  as  he  would  have  done  had  the 
young  man  stood  accused  of  purloining  his 
flowers  for  any  other  view  or  purpose.  But  he 
thought  the  more ;  and  the  result  of  his  cogi- 
tations was  the  resolution  he  had  recently  ex- 
pressed, to  article  his  son  to  Vermaeghe  the 
lawyer,  instead  of  suffering  him  to  follow  his 
own  calling  at  home. 

For  the  brewer  perfectly  recollected  having 
had  occasion  to  call  one  day,  a  couple  of  years 
before,  on  Julius  Van  Foere,  concerning  certain 
parish  business  with  the  authorities  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  being  struck,  on  entering  the 
quiet  humble  dwelling  of  his  poor  neighbour, 
with  its  low  ceilings,  brick  floor,  and  dingy 
walnut  wood  furniture,  by  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  young  girl  who  sat  bending  over  her 
lace-pillow  near  one  of  the  casement  windows, 
the  rays  of  sunshine  falling  like  gold  upon  her 
fair  hair  and  transparent  skin,  till  she  looked 
like  some  ineffable  creation  in  one  of  the  alle- 
gories of  Rubens, — so  as  to  dwell  upon  old 
Gabriel's   memory   for  the  remainder  of    the 
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week,  in  livaLship  with  the  beauty  of  Bkndie 
Fleur  and  the  Dudiess  of  Brabant. 

It  was,  consequently,  only  jnstioe  to  the  (bture 
peace  of  mind  of  little  Cameila  Willems,  to 
place  her  cousin  oat  of  the  readi  of  sodi 
dangerous  neigfabomship ;  and  now  that  Em- 
manuel dared  to  manifest  opposition  to  his  pro- 
jects, he  had  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the 
young  man's  disobedience  to  the  attractioQ  of 
the  lovely  face  still  inclining  over  the  hoe-piDow 
in  the  adjoining  house,  which  he  knew  his  sod 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  at  least  seren 
days  in  the  week.  Humble  as  was  her  Other's 
condition,  Carolie  was  gen^^y  known  in 
Bruges  as  one  of  its  prettiest  maideDs;  and 
henceforward  she  was  marked  in  the  abhoirait 
mind  of  old  Gabriel  as  a  smiling  misdue^  the 
origin  of  all  his  domestic  inquietudes,  and  sole 
bar  to  a  marriage  which  was  to  secure  eight 
hundred  thousand  florins  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  son. 

So  accurate  in  most  instances  is  the  judgment 
of  parents  concerning  the  love-afiairs  of  their 
offspring !     In  point  of  fact,  Carolie  Van  Foere 
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though  oaly  five  years  younger  than  himself, 
was  regarded  by  Emmanuel  as  a  child, — almost 
as  mere  a  child  with  reference  to  himself  as 
when  he  had  first  beheld  her  slumbering  in  the 
cradle,  rocked  by  the  foot  of  her  sister;  and 
though  it  was  perfectly  true  that  the  young 
man  visited  daily  the  chorister's  house,  and  that 
be  laid  violent  hands  on  the  finest  of  his  fitther's 
flowers  whenever  occaiuon  offered,  with  the  view 
of  tendering  them  as  of  old  to  the  daughter  of 
Van  Foere,  the  object  of  all  this  devotion,  and 
the  passionate  attachment  by  which  it  was  sug- 
gested, was  no  other  than  Netja, — ^his  own  dear 
Netja  of  aforetime, — ^who  had  never  ceased  to 
treat  him  as  a  child,  and  who  now  almost  loved 
him  as  her  son. 

It  was  on  his  last  return  from  the  college  of 
Louvain,  that,  on  entering  Van  Foere's  house  as 
usual,  instead  of  finding  Carolie  bound  towards 
him  to  welcome  him  home,  Emmanuel  per- 
ceived by  her  saddened  aspect  that  the  deep 
mourning  she  wore  was  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  her  overbearing  mother,-^(whose  disagree- 
able company  had  been  the  only  drawback  to 
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his  pleasure  in  frequenting  the  house),  ^lule 
preparing  to  offer  his  condolence  to  his  litde 
pet,  he  noticed  also  that  the  place  usually  filled 
by  the  defunct,  was  occupied  by  another  gra^ 
looking  woman  in  black ;  whose  chair  and  lace 
juHow  seemed  already  as  well  established  in  the 
place  as  though  they  had  abided  there  from  the 
beginning  of  time. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the 
stranger  particularly  to  attract  his  notice;  yet 
it  was  irresistibly  attracted !  Her  saUe  gar- 
ments were  of  coarse  materials,  and  the  hum- 
blest make ; — ^her  countenance  was  as  sad  and 
humble  as  her  garments.  Yet  he  could  oot 
take  his  eyes  off  her.  There  was  something  in 
the  expression  of  her  dark  gray  eye, — some- 
thing in  the  graceful  turn  of  her  head,  scHoe- 
thing  of  a  sound  of  coming  tears  in  her  tremu- 
lous voice, — that  reminded  him,  as  in  a  dream, 
of  days  of  old. — ^At  length,  the  word,— the 
name, — the  dearly-treasured  name, — ^burst  from 
his  lips. 

"  Netja  !''  cried  he,  "  dearest,  dearest  Xc^a!"* 
and  in  a  moment  (her  start  and  blush  having 
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at  onoe  verified  his  suspicioDs)  he  was  by  her 
side, — pressing  her  hands  in  his, — congratulating 
himself  and  her, — almost  frantic, — almost  weep- 
ing for  joy,— as  he  called  upon  her  to  remember 
her  plaything, — her  proUg^^ — ^her  child, — her 
own  EnmianueL  Thus  apostrophized,  the  grave 
woman  passed  her  hand  a  moment  over  the 
pale  forehead  visible  between  the  two  dark 
bands  of  her  parted  hair ; — not  as  if  trying  to 
recall  her  imperfect  recollection, — ^but  either  to 
subdue  the  painful  thoughts  struggling  there 
for  mastery,  or  to  brush  away,  unsuspected,  the 
tear  she  did  not  choose  should  disgrace  the 
usual  composure  of  her  demeanour. 

^*  I  scarcely  hoped  the  Heer  Emmanuel  would 
remember  me,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  fourteen 
years !"  said  she. 

"Heer  Emmanuel? — Only  Emmanuel!" — 
cried  the  young  man,  again  fervently  pressing 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  in  all  the  flutter  of  spirits 
which  usually  accompanies  such  unexpected 
recognitions.  "  To  me,  you  have  always  been 
Netja, — ^my  first  friend, — ^my  friend  in  affic- 
tion !     I  believed  you  to  be  lost  to  me  for  ever, 
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Netja;  and  still,  I  never  effaced  you  from  my 
memory.  I  have  prayed  for  you, — to  you,— 
whenever  I  was  in  sidmess  and  sorrow.  As 
boV}  as  man,  how  often  have  I  breathed  ym 
name  aloud  in  the  solitude  of  my  diamber;— 
as  if  the  very  sound  was  able  to  revrre  those 
blessed  days,  when  by  looking  forth  from  it,  I 
obtained  the  sight  of  a  ministering  ange],  of 
whose  compassion  and  tenderness  I  was  secnie. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  dear  Ne^al— Tlww 
dreary  walls  returned  no  edio  to  my  ay!— 
I  felt  that  my  friend  was  taken  from  me.  Nor 
dared  I  even  interrogate  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  you; — ^for  I  saw  that  some  evil  bid 
befallen,  which  it  was  pain  to  them  and  wooU 
be  double  grief  to  me  to  dwell  upoiL  Bat» 
God  be  praised,  you  are  here  again-Hienr, 
never  more  to  desert  us ! — Promise  me,  dftuwt 
Netja,  that  you  will  never  desert  us  again  f* 

The  sad-faoed  daughter  of  Van  Foere  ^ 
now  pale  as  death,  and  almost  as  tremulous  >s 
the  young  enthusiast  by  whom  she  was  tto 
wildly  apostrophized.  It  was  so  long,  so  0I 
long,  since  she  had  been  addressed  in  tenns  ^ 
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kindness  and  a£Pectiony  that  the  surprise  t>f  the 
change  seemed  to  impart  more  pain  than  plea- 
sure. It  was  like  the  probing  of  a  forgotten 
wound, — and  she  writhed  under  the  sensation. 

For  some  minutes,  she  appeared  to  forget 
everything  but  the  past,  and  the  young  son,  or 
lover,  at  her  feet.  But  having  accidentally  cast 
h^  eyes  towards  the  chair  of  Carolie,  the  only 
witness  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  she  beheld 
her  young  sister  with  her  arms  crossed  upon  her 
bosom,  and  her  lace  piUow  foi^tten  before  her; 
contemplating  them  both  in  such  silent,  and  as 
it  appeared  to  her  saddened  amazement,  as  to 
restore  her  instantly  to  herself. 

Pressing  back  the  tears  into  her  eyes  with  the 
backs  of  her  fair  thin  hamds, — ^the  hands  of  one 
who  had  suflTered  and  was  stiU  suffering,— she 
drew  several  deep  breaths,  as  if  to  recover  the 
mastery  over  her  throbbing  heart. 

"  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  remembrance 
of  your  old  neighbour  1"  said  she, — ^bringing  her 
lace-piUow  closer  before  her,  as  if  to  render  im- 
possible a  renewal  of  Emmanuel's  firantic  demon- 
strations. — "  But  I  am  come  hither  only  to  be 
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the  mother  of  yonder  dear  duid, — to  witdi 
over  her  as  I  was  watdiing  when  first  we  wait 
aoquaintanoe.  I  am  fitted  now  for  a  fDother^s 
task,  Emmanud.  I  have  tasted  bitted?  of 
the  cup  of  soirow  ance  it  was  my  pkasanttask 
to  sweeten  yours.  But  it  would  only  raffle  the 
composure  of  mind  so  essential  to  my  missioD 
here,  woe  I  to  allow  myself  to  revert  to  eaik 
times.  Be  they  foigotten,  my  kind  ndghbour! 
— ^Henceforward,  let  me  have  two  cfaiUrai  to 
watch  over  and  care  for,  instead  of  one !" 

The  colour  which  had  been  driven  from  the 
soft  waxen  cheeks  of  CaroSe  by  the  agitatioD  of 
witnessing  so  unusual  a  scene  in  a  spot  wfaidi, 
since  the  decease  of  her  termagant  mother,  had 
been  quiet  as  the  grave,  now  returned;  and  with 
it,  her  usual  industry  and  content.  In  a  momeDt} 
the  bobbins  were  at  work  again ;  and  the  shred 
of  Valenciennes  lace  she  was  weaving,  had  pio- 
gressed  by  the  eight  of  an  indi,  by  the  time 
Emmanuel  so  &r  recovered  his  self-possessioD  as 
to  accept  the  chair  pushed  towards  him  hv 
Netja, — ^taking  his  place,  as  an  ordinary  Tisitoft 
between  the  two  sisters. 
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From  that  morning,   his  visits  were   daily 
renewed.     It  was  not  with  the  family  of  Van 
Foere  as  with  more  aristocratic  houses,  where 
caprice  or  desertion  may  exclude  at  times,  even 
the  intimates  of  the  fire-side.     Netja  and  Carolie 
were  devoted  to  lace-making,  the  most  sedentary 
of  employments  ;  and  it  was  only  by  unwearying 
labour  at  their  pillows  from  morning  till  night, 
that  they  managed  to  maintain  their  little  house* 
hold  in  the  order  it  retained  so  long  as  their 
father,   whose   voice   was    now   breaking,   had 
been  the  best  paid  chapel-singer  in  Bruges,  and 
his   wife  the  most   thrifty  housewife;   so   that 
whenever  Emmannuel  perceived  his  father  to  be 
engrossed  by  the  examination  of  his  accounts, 
or   drying   his  bulbs,   or  labelling   his   carna- 
tions, he  had  only  to  slip  through  an  archway 
and  down  a  narrow  passage  into  an  adjoining 
door,  to  be  sure  of  the  companionship  dearest  to 
his  heart.      There   they  sat,  beside  the   open 
casement,  from  which  nothing  was  visible  but 
one  of  those  red-brick  Flemish  walls,  with   its 
veining  of  mortar,  which  Van  Hooghe  delighted 
to  paint ;  nothing  tp  abstract  their  eyes   from 
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the  pillow,  with  its  complicated  bobbins,  qh 
which  depended  the  subsistence  of  their  ti&ar- 
or  their  ears  from  the  sweet  converse  of  the 
assiduous  friend  whose  visits  constituted  tiie 
holiday  of  their  joyless  existence. 

After  the  irrepressible  outburst  of  fcdiog 
that  accompanied  their  first  meetbg»  notbiDg 
could  be  ostensibly  calmer  than  the  intotourse 
between  the  friends.  That  quiet  room,— doD  as 
a  monastic  cell, — ^would  have  made  any  excess 
of  emotion  appear  sacrile^ous.  Tlie  giossy 
old-fiushioned  furniture, — ^the  cat  upon  the  win- 
dow ledge,  not  sleeping,  but  lookbg  gnvdr 
forth  upon  the  dead  wall,  as  if  numbeiiog  the 
bricks, — the  venerable  myrtle*tree,  which  had 
stood  in  its  pot  of  blue  delft  in  the  perpetual 
twilight  of  that  gloomy  ro(Hn  till  it  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  how  to  grow, — all  was  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  the  mild  gravity  of  tk 
sober-suited  woman,  who  might  have  passed 
for  as  mudi  a  piece  of  inanimate  nature  as  loy 
around  her,  had  she  not  at  intervals  oo* 
consciously  raised  towards  Emmanud  Zooo 
those  deep  gray  eyes,  in  whose   unmeasun^ 
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depths  abided  a  mysterious  world  of  sensibility. 
To  enjoy  one  of  those  looks,  the  young  man 
was  content  to  sit  there,  ^hour  after  hour, 
— silent  as  herself;  or  recoimting  to  her  in 
measured  words,  the  news  of  the  city,  or  of  the 
&r-off  world  beyond,  whose  rumours  reached 
her  so  rarely;  repressing  the  emotions  of  his 
young  heart, — subduing  the  energetic  accents  of 
his  manly  voice, — subsiding  into  a  stock, — ^a 
stone, — ^a  moveable, — a  jointstool, — so  that  this 
self-control  entitled  him  to  be  received  with 
indulgence  by  the  gentle  being  who  appeared 
to  have  wilfully  reduced  the  ratio  of  her  existence 
to  the  cold  regularity  of  clockwork. 

Yet  all  this  time  there  sat  unmoved,  not 
three  paces  from  his  chair,  one  of  the  loveliest 
maidens  of  the  city, — marvelling  more  than  her 
words  could  have  expressed  had  she  dared  to 
speak,  how  the  grave  sister,  in  her  all  but  widow's 
weeds,  who  said  so  little  and  smiled  so  seldom, 
and  in  whose  raven  tresses  more  than  one  silvery 
thread  was  perceptible,  should  have  attained  such 
power  over  the  mind  of  the  young,  handsome, 
joyous   Emmanuel  Zoon ;  who,  before    Netja's 
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arrival  and  during  the  lifetime  of  her  mother, 
used  to  arrive  there  Willi  a  gift  in  his  hand  aad  a 
song  on  his  Iips,-^-and  firom  whose  frindowused 
to  shower  into  their  humble  court,  such  beauti- 
ful flowers — the  piDage  of  the  Ursoiine  gar- 
dens! 

For  Emmanuel  had  ceased  to  note  the  verr 
existence  of  Cardie  who  had  been  endeared  to 
him  only  as  the  nursling  of  his  own  Netja,— 
Xetja,  who  was  now  once  more  his  own.  But 
it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  rather  than  grief  to 
the  little  lace-maker^  who  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  witness  the  servility  of  her  parents 
towards  their  overbearing  neighbour  the  brewer, 
to  haveeva* dreamed  of  ahusband  in  Emmantiel 
Zoon ;  and,  as  r^arded  his  gallant  couiteses, 
there  were  as  good-looking  youths,  aooHxliog  to 
Carolie's  ideas,  among  the  young  bowmen  of 
the  prize^hooting,  or  cuirassiers  of  the  garri- 
son of  whom  she  caught  a  glimpse  on  Sundays 
and  ieast-days,  at  the  cathedral,  or  on  the  parade 
she  was  forced  to  traverse  to  readi  it,  as  the 
demure4ooking  personage  into  which  the  fivd} 
young  cdkgian  of  Louvain  had  suddenly  subsided 
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On  the  whole,  indeed,  she  was  content  that 
the  civilities  of  their  neighbour  should  have 
taken  this  singular  turn ;  for^their  father,  who 
delighted,  during  the  intervals  of  his  occupation, 
to  booze  over  a  pipe  and  a  glass  of  Faro  at  the 
neighbouring  beer-house,  saw  no  objection  in  the 
long  visits  to  his  sober  daughter  of  the  equally 
sober  young  man,  whose  company  afforded  at 
least  some  inteiruption  to  the  uneventful  tenoiu' 
of  their  day. 


VOL.    III.  H 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

This  position  of  affidrs  had  heea  of  more 
than  six  months'  duration,  and  might  have 
lasted  tin  the  intelligence  of  Emmanud  Zood 
became  as  stmited  as  the  myrtle-tree^  and  as 
drowsy  as  the  cat,  but  for  old  Gabriel's  sodden 
declaration  of  his  projects  for  the  future  settle- 
ment of  his  son.  The  unexpected  ooDtnrietj 
roused  the  lazy  current  of  his  blood ;  or  rather, 
impelled  him  to  break  through  his  self-imposed 
restraint.  He  could  no  longer  sit  there  in 
silence  watching  the  long  fair  fingers  of  Ketja 
eternally  throwing  her  lace  bobbins,  as  thoagh 
their  touch  were  no  longer  capable  of  impartiif 
the  thrill  of  joy ;  or  noting  the  scarcely  percepti- 
ble rise  and  fall  of  the  nunlike  wimple  fiDiiS 
over  her  tranquil  bosom,  often  the  only  indicatioo 
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for  luiurs^  of  her  sharing  the  breath  and  life  that 
seemed  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  her  in  vain, 
— ^now  that  the  time  was  app^oaohing  when  he 
must  watch  them  no  more,  and  the  uplifted 
looks  which  occasionally  searched  into  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul,  fall  upon  an  empty  chair. 

*^We  shall  miss  you  much,  Emmanuel," 
said  Netja,  in  her  usual  low  sweet  voice, — 
when  he  first  announced  his  approaching  ba- 
nishment to  Brussels.  "  We  shall  miss  you  very 
much  r 

But  as  her  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  h^r 
work  during  this  tame  declaration  of  sympathy, 
it  did  not  satisfy  the  ardent  feelings  of  the 
young  man. 

"  And  is  that  aU  P" — said  he,  suddenly  break- 
ing silence.  '^  I  who  have  concentrated  my 
whole  existence  in  this  room, — ^who  have  not 
a  thought,  wish,  hope,  or  fear,  beyond  its  waDs> 
— ^I,  who  see  nothing  in  this  world,  Netja,  but 
you,— only  you, — t^  this  all  I  am  to  hear  in 
assuagement  of  the  pangs  of  absence !" 

"I  told  you  when  we  first  met,"  replied 
Netja,   in  a  voice  still  lower  and  sweeter,  but 

H  2 
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not  so  firm  as  before, — "  that  I  am  hat  as 
a   mother,   and  guardian;    and  must  nd&er 
listen  or  give  utterance   to   other  words  than 
may   beseem    that    sacred    charactar.     I  saj 
again,  that  I  shall  miss  you,  KmmaTWMJ,  as  I 
should   miss   Carolie,  were  she  also  to  be  re^ 
moved  to  a  distance.   Like  yourself,  my  existence 
is  bounded  within  this  room ;  and  the  loss  of 
one  or  other  of  you  would  be  like  the  kss  tf 
a  dearer  part  of  myself." 

Emmanuel  shrugged  his  shoulders  imps^ 
tiently.  A  slight  stamp  upon  the  sanded  flow 
caused  the  shmibering  cat  to  open  its  green 
eyes,  and  erect  its  ears  like  a  couple  d  ootts 
of  interrogation. 

"  You  are  both  dear  to  me  as  my  chiMrenr 
persisted  Netja, — still  inclining  her  fiioe  over  her 
work.  *^  As  such,  have  I  taken  comfort  in 
yoiu*  society,  Emmanuel,  through  the  sprii^ 
and  summer; — ^and  when  you  are  fiir  away, 
Carolie  and  I  shall  enjoy  the  firagrance  react- 
ing us  with  the  evening  dew  fix)m  your  frtber's 
garden,  as  seeming  to  bring  with  it  thoughts 
and  tidings  of  you.** 
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She  spoke  to  disregardful  ears!  On  hep 
first  declaration  of  indifference,  (for  the  avowal 
of  a  niatemal  feeling  towards  him,  appeared 
like  a  worse  than  indifference  to  Emmanuel), 
he  had  averted  his  face  from  her,  and  was 
leaning  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  with  his 
hands  clasped  over  his  eyes. 

Moved  by  his  affliction,  Carolie,  who  seldom 
interrupted  their  grave  conversation,— so  much 
pleasanter  was  it  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  visions 
of  her  own  young  imagination, — ^broke  in  with 
a  few  consolatory  words ; — the  certainty  of  his 
indifference  towards  her  inspiring  her  in  reality 
with  the  kinswomanly  affection  affected  by 
Netja. 

"You  must  not  increase  the  vexation  of 
our  parting,  by  letting  us  see  you  out  of  spirits, 
dear  Emmanuel !"  said  she.  "  You  know  how 
fondly  we  all  love  you, — Netja, — I, — my  father, 
even  Britzen,  who  sits  purring  yonder  in  the 
window  to  attract  your  notice  1  When  you 
used  to  come  and  wish  us  good-bye  on  the 
evening  of  your  departure  for  Louvain,  we 
never  chose  to  be  downcast  about  the  matter, 
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but  spoke  at  parting  only  of  the  joy  of  jmr 
return.  So  be  it  now !  You  wiD  be  bick 
again  at  Christmas, — or  at  furthest  &r  die 
fStes  of  the  camivaL  AH  apprentioeSy  even  to 
humble  callings,  are  allowed  a  glimpse  of  home 
at  the  carnival.  And  you  will  visit  us,  era 
yo%  Heer  Emmanudl,  turned  into  a  grwe 
grand  gentkman.-H.  gr«at  lawyer,-^  «dl 
US  of  the  fine  feshions  and  fine  hdio  of 
Brussels." 

"  I  shall  not  return !  I  shall  tell  yoo  of 
no  fine  ladies, — no  fine  faduons!"  answered 
Emmanuel  Zoon,  in  a  hoarse  and  brdEcn  via, 
"  I  shall  come  hither  no  more.  My  fidvr 
condemns  me  to  a  residence  in  the  €a|R(iL 
My  fisither  has  arranged  the  prelimiiuzies  of 
my  marriage." 

"And  with  whom?" — demanded  Netja,  in 
a  voice  that  would  have  been  audiUe  only  to 
the  ear  of  a  lover. 

"  With  a  young  cousin, — a  rich  heiress." 

Involuntarily  the  mild  eyes  of  Ne^  gfaoeed 
compassionately  tovrards  her  sister,  betityii^ 
the  idle  hopes   she   had  been   cherisiuD^  <v 
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Carolie's  account,  and  her  sympathy  in  the 
young  girl's  probable  disappointment.  But  what 
was  her  surprise  on  beholding  her  push  aside 
her  laoe-piDow,  and  dap  her  hands  for  glee, 
exclaiming, — "A  young,  rich  wife? — a  neigh- 
bour for  us, — a  charming  neighbour !  For  you 
win  allow  her  to  be  a  neighbour  to  your  friends, 
won't  you,  dearest  Emmanuel  ?  You  will  not 
be  proud  and  churlish,  like  your  £Etther,  to  the 
poor  chorister's  daughters  ?  Ah !  what  joy  for 
us  when  you  come  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
Ursuline  gardens,  to  stroll  among  the  flower- 
beds of  an  evening,  when  oxur  work  is  done,  with  a 
cheerful  friend  in  the  *  Vrouw  Emmanuel  Zoon!' 
How  pleasantly  it  sounds  I  Dear,  dear  Emma- 
nuel !  promise  us  that  we  shall  find  a  friend  in 
your  new  wife  !" 

The  heart  of  the  young  man  was  too  frill  for 
words.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  there 
was  no  sympathy  for  his  troubles  where  he  had 
most  expected  to  find  it ;  and  rising  hastily  from 
his  chair,  rushed  wildly  from  the  house. 

If  ever  there  were  a  spot  on  earth  calculated  to 
subdue  imnatural  exdtement  of  spirit,  it  was  that 
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to  which  poor  Emmanuel  betook  himseif  for  tbe 
solitary  enjoyment  of  his  despair.  PursuiDg  hb 
lonely  way  along  the  dull  embankments  of  the 
city,  unmolested  and  unmarked,  he  began  to 
recapitulate  in  his  mind  the  long  years  of  his 
enthralment ;  and  to  consider  the  singular  na- 
ture of  the  spell  that  seemed  to  bind  up  his 
very  existence  in  that  of  Netja  Van  Foere.  At 
Louvain, — at  Brussels,  even  in  Bruges, — he  had 

« 

made  acquaintance  with  women  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  an  age  suitable  to  his  om; 
whose  cordiality  towards  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
rich  brewer  might  have  secured  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  men  more  fastidious  than  him- 
self On  the  other  hand,  as  r^arded  the  charm  of 
early  association,  Carolie  was  infinitdy  prettier  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger  than  her  sister, — ^infinitely 
more  encouraging  to  himself ;  yet  she  had  never 
been  more  to  him  than  a  neighbour,  a  kind  and 
pleasant  neighboiu*,  save  as  he  reflected  on  her 
relationship  with  the  beloved  of  his  childish  years. 
But  Netja,— absent  or  present, — young  or 
old, — fair  and  light-footed  as  he  had  once  known 
her,  or  now,  sedate  and  saddened,  the  blush  and 
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buoyancy  of  youth  departed  for  ever, — ^was  dear 
to  every  pulse  of  his  heart!  He  knew  that 
there  was  ill-report  of  her  in  the  city ;  that  a 
mystery  was  attached  to  her  long  absence  and 
sudden  return.  He  had  noticed,  that  whenever 
she.  insisted  (in  repression  of  his  demonstrations 
of  love)  upon  her  solemnity  of  vocation  as  mo- 
ther to  Carolie, — she  never  for  a  moment  pre- 
tended to  the  dignity  of  womanhood, — never 
spoke  of  herself  as  wife  or  widow.  Yet  the 
fearful  misgivings  attached  to  such  an  equivocal 
position  had  not  availed  to  lessen  his  attach- 
ment !  She  was  ten  vears  older  than  himself, 
— she  was  poor, — she  was  despised, — she  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  her  neighboiu^.  But 
she  was  Netja, — his  Netja;  the  first  human 
being  who  had  taught  him  to  recognise  that 
gentleness  and  consolation  of  womanly  soothing, 
which  is  usually  learned  fi^m  the  tenderness 
of  a  mother ; — the  first  and  last  to  inspire  him 
with  a  desire  of  perpetual  female  companion- 
ship,— as  the  congenial  wife,  —  the  faithfuj 
housemate,  —  the  indulgent  mother  of  chil-* 
dren  resembling    her   benignant    self! — Com- 

H  3 
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pared  with  such  a  woman,  what  were  the  frm- 
lous  girls  competing  for  his  notice  at  Kemetn 
or  carnival  ball  ? — ^mere  empty  futile  thiDgs,— 
enraptured  by  a  new  trinket,  or  beguiled  by  a 
showy  riband  1 

That,  whatever  might  have  been  the  evil  for- 
tunes of  Netja,  (consequent  upon  the  Utter 
harshness  which  had  exiled  a  child  of  siztecn 
from  her  Other's  house),  she  was  pure  in  heart 
as  the  angels  of  heaven, — Emmanuel  was  as 
sure  as  of  his  existence.  But  that  she  was 
conscious  of  innocence,  she  would  not  have 
voluntarily  returned  to  the  humble  and  dran* 
household  of  the  old  chorister,  the  moment  her 
sister  needed  a  mother,  and  her  &ther  a  house- 
drudge.  No  sooner  was  her  enemy  laid  in  the 
grave,  than  Netja  had  reappeared  as  from  her 
own ;  and  at  an  age,  and  endowed  with  a  degree 
of  beauty  which  would  have  procured  to  a 
worldly-minded  woman  worldly  admirers  and  an 
independent  fortune  in  life,  she  preferred  the 
desolate  dullness  of  her  old  home, — ^the  laboriotb 
life  of  a  lace-maker,  earning  her  livie  oi  tenpeotv 
a  day, — and  mothership, — tenderest  mothership 
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over  the  fair  thoughtless  girl  whose  cradle  she 
had  rocked  in  in&ncy,  and  whom  she  now  loved 
to  fold  to  her  bosom  as  a  daughter. — Impossible 
to  impute  a  shadow  of  blame  to  one  whose  tastes 
were  so  simple,  whose  affections  so  tender  as 
Netja  Van  Foere ! 

But  how  was  all  this  to  be  made  manifest  to 
his  father, — even  if  the  old  gentleman  could  be 
prevailed  to  overlook  the  want  of  fortune  and 
breeding  of  his  neighbour's  daughter?      How 
was  Gabriel  Zoon,  so  learned  in  the  tincture  of 
a  flower  and  delicacy  of  a  blossom,  to  admit  the 
charms  of  the  time-touched  face  of  the  woman 
of  thirty,  who,  from  circumstances,  had  been  as 
a  mother  to  his  son  ?     Would  the  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  dwell  upon  the  fairness  of  Blanche 
Fleur,  and  stately  port  of  the  Duchess  of  Bra- 
bant, ever  reconcile  themselves  to  the  saddened 
and  tarnished  depression  of  one  who,  albeit  she 
had  never  been  a  wife,  had  the  air  of  being  "  a 
widow  indeed  ?" 

"  Had  one  look,  one  word,  one  smile  of  hers 
encouraged  mc  to  the  attempt," — mused  Emma- 
nuel,— as  he  pursued  his  wayward  course  along 
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the  raoqnrts, — ^^  I  would   have  hazarded  & 
trial;  and  feiliiig  soooess,  have  waited  forte 
tin  my  fether  shall  have  aoooin{£shed  his  des- 
tined years,  even  tiiougfa  they  extended  to  a 
period  douUing  the  span  of  life  he  sometimes 
daims  as  his  own.     Faded  and  wan,  nay,  even 
old  and  infirm,  I  would  still  have  made  her  my 
wife; — reconciled  to  thelossof  alllwasrenaaDC- 
ing,  by  the  consciousness  of  fiddity  to  the  first 
holy  impulses  of  affection  implanted  by  nature 
in  my  breast.   But  the  case  is  hopeless !    Eitte 
she  has  too  mud)  heart,  or  none.    Either  she 
has  loved,  and  is  constant  as  mysdf  to  a  first  im- 
pression, or  her  cold  unsympath^ic  bosom  is 
incapable  of  the  fedii^  that  distract  my  ownT 
Alas !  it  was  by  the  candour  of  her  own  Iips> 
he  was  feted  to  devdope  the  mystaies  envebp- 
ing  the  destiny  of  his  bdoved ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Misty  and  cheerless  was  the  following  morning 
when  Emmanuel  emerged  irom  the  quaint  old 
mansion  of  his  father  in  the  Ursuline  Gardens, 
to  keep  a  first  appointment  with  the  object  of 
his  first  and  only  love;  and  were  it  not 
proverbially  known  that  the  events  we  most 
ardently  desire  usually  occur  under  circum- 
stances that  deprive  them  of  half  their  charm, 
nothing  would  have  been  more  unaccountable 
than  the  desponding  air  of  the  young  lover. 

But  there  were  heavy  presentiments  in  his 
soul.  The  unexpected  signification  contained 
in  a  letter  firom  Netja  Van  Foere  that  she 
would  meet  him  on  the  morrow  at  the  porch 
of  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  on  the  first 
sounding  of  the  Angelus,  gave  him  more  pain 
than  pleasure.     Such  a  concession  on  the  part 
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of  the  reserved  and  gentle  Ne^a,  was  as  a  step- 
ping down  firom  her  pedestal  diat  jaired  against 
his  sentiments  of  adoration.  An  act  so  foreign 
to  her  nature,  was  a  proof  of  either  sudden  weak- 
ness or  supreme  indifference. — ^How  was  he  to 
reconcile  himself  to  either  ? 

At  the  appointed  hour,  however,  he  was  aa 
the  spot ;  an  hour  when  only  the  very  devout 
or  very  laborious  were  astir  in  the  city ;— people 
without  smiles  on  their  faces,  and  of  aa  aspect 
little  in  accordance  with  the  buoyant  fedings  of 
a  happy  lover. 

But  Emmanuel  was  not  a  happy  lover;  ani 
it  afforded  him  only  a  momentary  gleam  of 
pleasure  when,  at  the  dose  of  the  earliest  mon- 
ing  service,  while  the  solemn  roll  of  the  orgao 
and  chaunt  of  the  altar  still  seemed  to  liogff 
among  the  groined  roo£s  they  had  filled  with 
echoes  of  prayer,  the  object  of  his  attachnieot 
emerged  from  the  porch,  with  the  hood  of  ber 
black  faille  falling  deep  over  her  face;  and, 
without  so  much  as  a  word  of  greeting,  passed 
her  arm  through  his,  and  directed  his  steps  to- 
wards the  ramparts. 
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"  I  have  that  to  say  to  you/'  said  she  in  a  still 
lower  voice  than  her  usual  soft  and  gentle  par- 
lance, "  which  may  not  abide  the  presence  of  my 
yoimg  sister, — my  innocent  sister, — innocent  and 
young  as  I  was  myself,  Emmanuel  when  first  your 
childish  heart  yearned  towards  me  in  friendship. 
— I  could  almost  accuse  myself  of  it  as  of  a 
crime,  that  those  friendly  feelings  should  have 
warmed  into  more  than  brotherly  regard;  for 
from  the  first  hour  of  our  meeting  till  now, 
never  has  there  been  a  moment  in  which  my 
heart  could  have  r^rded  you  with  the  senti- 
ments of  equality  essential  to  reciprocity  of  love. 
You  have  ever  been  to  me  as  a  child, — ^whom  I 
used  to  sooth  and  protect,  almost  as  one  of 
my  own.  Even  thus,  Emmanuel,  I  loved  you 
from  the  first ; — even  thus  I  love  you  at  this 
moment." 

A  bitter  sigh  burst  from  the  soul  of  Emma- 
nuel Zoon  at  this  affectionate  apostrophe.  For 
he  felt  that  he  would  rather  be  an  object  of 
hatred,  than  of  this  vaunted  maternal  love ;  a 
transition  fix)m  which  to  the  passion  he  wished 
to  excite,  would  have  been  almost  criminal. 
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**  Since,  however/'  resumed  Netja,  on  fin&ig 
that  no  other  answer  awaited  ha*,  "  you  have 
unhappfly  deluded  yourself  into  a  belief  tbat 
the  love  enkindled  in  a  young  unpractised 
heart  like  yours  by  one  for  whom  all  the  ilb- 
sions  of  life  are  over  can  he  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary caprice,  know,  Emmanuel,  that  therf 
are  other  and  graver  obstacles  to  the  afiectkn 
you  covet,  than  the  decay  of  a  blighted  fbnn 
or  the  coldness  of  an  unresponding  heart 
Even  were  I  fair  and  young  as  my  poor  asta,— 
even  were  I  rich  as  the  wealthiest  heiress  in 
the  city, — ^there  is  that  in  my  destinies  vdiub 
incapacitates  me  for  becoming  your  wife.  Did 
it'  never  occur  to  you  that  there  are  deeper 
furrows  on  my  brow  and  deeper  sadness  io 
my  voice,  than  mere  sorrow  can  occasion?— 
You,  who  have  watched  me  with  the  eager 
vigilance  of  love,  did  you  never  discern  in  my 
faded  cheeks  and  silvered  locks  the  tnoes 
of  deep  despair,  but  deeper  remorse  ? — ^Did  yoa 
never  say  to  yourself,  while  listening  to  mj 
listless  words,  ^  there  speaks  a  woman  ftr 
whom  all  happiness  on   earth  is  ov^,— -wbo 
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hath  no  past,  no  future  she  can  dwell  upon, 
and  a  present  only  till  it  pleaseth  the  God  of 
all  goodness  to  call  her  to  himself?'  Have  I 
never  seemed  to  you,  dearest  Emmanuel,  like 
a  blighted  tree  standing  amid  a  green  forest, 
on  which  the  sun  is  loth  to  shine,  and  whose 
withered  branches  encumber  the  earth  because 
no  one  is  at  the  pains  to  dear  away  a  thing  so 
worthless  ?" 

"  You  have  never  seemed  otherwise  to  me," 
replied  Emmanuel  Zoon,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
''  than  the  dearest  and  loveliest  of  women ;  and 
as  such  I  must  ever  regard  you,  say  what  evil  of 
yourself  you  will !" 

"  You  must  not  r  was  the  firm  reply  of 
his  companion.  '*  You  must  not  and  you  will 
not.  You  will  soon  learn  to  see  in  me,  as  I 
see  in  myself,  a  child  of  sin  and  shame.  Evil 
entreatment  drove  me  away,  Emmanuel,  from 
my  father's  house;  but  it  required  something 
more  to  prolpng  my  banishment.  The  harsh 
dealing  from  which  I  had  fled  in  dismay  as  a 
child,  woidd  have  ceased  to  appal  me  when  I 
became  a  woman,  and  I  should  have  returned 
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to  Bruges  to  assert  my  rights,  and  daim  mj 
portion  of  my  fadier's  love,  but  that  I  might 
no  longer  intrude  my  guilty  presenoe  among 
the  guiltless. — ^My  glory  had  departed  bm 
me,  Emmanuel — ^I  was  become  vile  and  worth- 
less.— ^The  ashes  of  humiliation  were  iqxm  my 
headr 

Cold  dews  rose  upon  the  fordiead  of  ^ 
young  man.  He  was  at  once  eager  and  afiiid 
to  give  ear  to  these  impassioned  avowik 
From  any  other  lips  than  those  ofNe^be 
could  not  have  listened  to  sudi  defiimatioD. 

"  So  long  as  my  father's  wife  survived,"  ^ 
sumed  Ne^a,  grieved  to  observe  the  excess  of 
his  emotion,  but  only  the  more  resofansd  to 
proceed  in  her  confessions^  ^' never  shodd  I 
have  presumed  to  approach  his  door.  But 
when  I  knew  him  to  be  left  alone  in  the  wH 
alone,  poor,  heljdess,  with  an  equaly  h^ 
girl  upon  his  hands,  whose  helpifssnes  aod 
loveliness  amid  so  much  poverty  might  betiay 
her  into  e^ils  and  errors  similar  to  mv  offn? ' 
took  courage  to  arise  and  go  to  my  ftther  tfui 
to  say  unto  him,  ^  father,  I  have  smned  igio^ 
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Heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more 
wortiiy  to  be  called  thy  chfld !' — ^For  is  it  not 
written  that  such  abasement  at  a  father's  feet 
shall  jnrocure  mercy  and  tenderness  in  re- 
turn r — 

'^Netja,  you  are  dallying  with  me!"  cried 
Emmanud,  with  sudden  warmth.  '^  Speak 
out ! — teU  me  the  worst — ^if  the  worst  must  be 
spoken,  and  hath  that  in  it  which  is  to  part 
us  for  ever ;  for  were  this  suspense  to  last  only 
a  few  minutes  longer,  my  heart  must  burst 
with  the  agony  your  wild  words  have  called  into 
existence. — Speak,  Ne^a,  speak !— My  Hfe  and 
death  are  hanging  upon  your  explanation !" 

"When  I  left  my  father's  house,"  she  re- 
sumed,  as  if  in  obedience  to  his  adjuration, 
"  it  was  even  at  such  an  hour,  and  on  such  a 
morning  as  this ;  hopeless — cheerless, — with  the 
whole  world  before  me,  and  not  a  friendly  face 
to  greet  me  therm.  I  had  been  heavily  beaten 
overnight  by  my  step-mother,  who  spared  me 
neither  blows  nor  menaces;  and,  instead  of 
crying  myself  to  sleep,  as  was  my  wont,  lay 
moaning  with  pain,  and  asking  myself  whether 
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it  were  not  better,  when  morning  dawned,  to 
go  and  flin^  myself  into  the  canal,  than  con- 
front the  daily  renewal  of  my  niiser}\  My  evil 
genius,  dear  Emmanuel,  answered  '  Yes !'  and 
grieving  only  that  I  could  neither  imprint  a 
farewell  kiss  on  the  forehead  of  the  dear  little 
sister  whom  I  loved  not  the  less  for  beio^ 
daughter  to  so  cruel  a  mother,  nor  hold  for  the 
last  time  upon  my  knee  my  loving  little  friend, 
my  neighbour,  the  motherless  Enunanud,  I 
turned  the  house-latch  charily,  and  went  forth 
— to  die.  And  would — ^would  that  I  bad 
died  !— 

"Though  desperate,  I  was  not  lost  to  the 
fear  of  God  :  aud  my  first  thought  was  to  ntter 
a  prayer  for  mercy  upon  my  mother's  grave  ere 
I  took  refuge  in  my  own.  She  lies  yonder, 
Emmanuel,  in  the  church  we  have  left  behind  us ; 
and  this  very  morning,  even  as  twelve  years  ago, 
have  I  knelt  upon  the  stone  that  covers  her  re- 
mains in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  old  church, 
and  prayed  for  her  intercession  with  the  Most 
High,  in  favour  of  her  erring  child.  When  then 
I  bent   my  knees  over  the  resting-place  of  her 
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who  was  a  chaste  wife  in  her  generation,  and 
lies  buried  among  humble  kindred  blameless  as 
herself,  a  sudden  thought  rushed  into  my  mind 
that  she  had  left  those  who  might  protect  me 
from  my  stepmother,  and  redeem  me  from  the 
evil  fate  I  contemplated.  Her  sister  was 
wealthily  married  at  Brussels ;  and  if  I  could 
only  reach  her,  there  was  a  home  for  me  more 
inviting  than  the  chilly  waters  of  the  canal. — 
Yet,  again  I  say,  Emmanuel,  would  —  would 
that  I  had  died  ! 

"  I  was  scarcely  sixteen. — I  had  not  one  doit 
in  the  world. — My  clothes  were  mean  below  my 
condition,  and  unexchangeable  for  the  means  of 
such  a  journey ;  and  when  I  rose  up  from  my 
mother's  grave,  I  determined  to  make  my  jour- 
ney on  foot,  living  on  charity  by  the  road.  And 
I  did  so ! — I  begged  my  way  to  the  city; — and  on 
arriving  at  the  door  of  my  kinsfolk,  ragged  and 
wayworn,  was  chidden  away  as  an  impostor ! 

"  At  length,  by  dint  of  earnest  prayer,  I  ob- 
tained a  hearing; — and  by  my  circumstantial 
details  of  my  father's  house  and  conduct,  such 
credence  as  procured  me  food  and  lodging.  Still, 
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my  mother's  sister,  heart>hardened  by  prosperity 
affected  misgivings  oonoeming  me  that  exoDe- 
rated  her  from  taking  me  to  her  heart,  is  icis 
her  duty.  All  she  chose  to  do  was  to  comply 
with  the  sole  request  I  had  courage  to  make,— 
that  she  would  place  me  in  service  in  some  res- 
pectable &mily. 

"  She  phced  me  with  a  rich  one,  wfai^  wis 
what  she  called  respectable,  where  I  was  kindlj 
used ;  and  the  unwonted  peace  I  enjoyed,  and 
the  gentle  words  with  which  I  was  addressed, 
had  such  an  influence  on  my  feelings,  diat  for 
a  long  time,  I  could  scarcely  answer  without 
tears. 

"I  was  young,  Emmanuel!  I  needed  of  a 
mother's  warning  and  lestraming,  as  much  as  of 
a  mother's  tenderness. — ^I  needed  a  voice  to  tJ 
me  th^e  was  a  snake  in  the  grass.  I  needed  a 
voice  to  bid  me  beware  of  my  own  gratitude.-- 
How  shall  I  tell  you  all ! — ^Within  a  year  of  ti)e 
rash  moment  of  quitting  my  father's  protertioii* 
though  stiQ  mysdf  a  child,  I  was  about  to  be- 
come a  mother. — ^You  start ! — ^I  hear  muttcied 
curses  betwixt  your  lips. — ^Yet  the  fiUfaer  of  tW 
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child  was  one  who  professed  to  love  me  as  you 
do ; — professed,  like  you,  that  though  his  tather 
required  rank  and  fortune  in  his  future  wife, 
he  was  content  with  Netja;  and  that,  if  the 
pride  of  his  parents  forbad  all  hope  of  their 
sanction  to  a  marriage,  which,  without  it,  could 
not  legafly  be  solemnized,  no  sooner  should  his 
infirm  old  father  bequeath  him  independence 
than  the  mother  of  his  babe  should  become  his 
bride. 

"  I  was  content !  I  believed  in  him, — ^for  I 
loved  ^him.  His  kindness  to  a  poor  outcast  had 
first  secured  my  gratitude ;  his  tenderness  to  the 
grateful  girl,  in  time  rendered  her  his  slave. 
Before  the  hour  of  discovery  exposed  either  of  us 
to  tiie  indignation  of  his  parents,  he  removed 
me  to  a  place  of  shelter ;  and  when  our  child  wa^ 
bom  to  us,  Emmanuel,  there  wanted  to  my 
claims  and  comforts,  only  the  name  of  wife. 

"  Yet  because  I  speak  of  him  as  thus  submit- 
ted to  parental  authority,  do  not  suppose  him 
young,  unguarded,  and  thoughtless  as  myself 
His  years  nearly  doubled  my  own. — ^He  was  a 
man  of  mind  and  authority, — a  representative  of 
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the  people, — a  servant  of  the  throne ;  one  yAom 
it  behoved  to  bear  himself  blameless  in  die  eyes 
of  the  world,  as  in  those  of  his  eteroal  Judge. 
On  that  point  was  he  ever  insisting.  Amid  a& 
his  love — and  it  was  great — so  great,  that  I 
felt  not  the  extent  of  my  sacrifice, — he  had  stall 
before  his  eyes  the  terror  of  public  opinion.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  the  interdiction  of  his  fether 
and  mother  of  which  he  had  stood  in  awe,  but 
that  the  world  should  know  he  had  applied  io 
vain  for  their  consent. — ^What  woiild  people  say? 
was  ever  his  reflection,  if  it  came  to  be  known 
that  he  had  formed  an  attachment  so  much  be- 
neath him,  as  to  be  forced  to  screen  it  finom  bis 
family  by  a  clandestine  establishment !" 

"  And  you  could  love  this  man  ?" — exdaimed 
Emmanuel  Zoon,  with  indignation. 

"  Better  than  my  life ! — ^He  was  the  first  bo- 
man  being  who  had  ever  loved  me .'" 

"  Not  the  first"  interrupted  Emmanuel  Aft 
aflfection  preceded  his." 

"  You  loved  me  like  a  child — he  with  the 
strong  affection  of  a  man, — ^a  thinking,  acting* 
predominating,  authoritative  man !  A  little  for 
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and  a  great  deal  of  pride,  I  admit,  mingled  with 
the  attachment  that  repaid  his  preference.  Still, 
I  did  most  fondly  and  truly  love  him,  even  be- 
fore no  especial  bond  of  union  conjoined  us  in 
one ;  and  afterwards, — after  the  first  cry  of  the 
child  that  was  his  and  mine  saluted  my  ears,  I 
would  have  walked  barefoot  to  the  world's  end, 
Emmanuel,  only  to  prove  the  excess  of  my  de- 
votion. We  were  very  happy  ! — ^Yet  I  say  again 
that,  even  then, — ^would  I  had  rather  died  1 

"  For  there  is  worse  to  come.     Will  you  be- 
lieve it  ?    This  child  on  whom  I  so  doted, — 
this  fair  sweet  child,  who  from  the  moment  of 
her  birth,  bore  on  her  little  features  the  stamp 
of  his  own  and  of  my  deep  affection,  was  to  him 
a  care  and  an  incumbrance  !      You  know  how 
dearly,  "by   my  nature,  I  love  children. — ^You 
know  how  I  tended  the  infant  of  my  harsh  step- 
mother,— ^you  know  how  I  fondled  my   little 
motherless  neighbour.     And  this  one  was  my 
own; — and,  dearer  still,  his  own,  and  as  such, 
more  precious  than  the  light  of  my  eyes  ! — But 
he  was  naturally  averse  to  children,  as  I  was 
partial ;  and  this  dear  one  he  liked  least  of  all, 
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as  liable  to  bring  bis  unUemisbed  credit  to  dis- 
grace.  More  tban  onoe  did  be  express  before 
me  bis  regrets  tbat,  for  botb  our  sakeSy  it  should 
have  been  iom  alive;  and  instead  of  reganfing it 
as  a  cement  to  render  our  future  marriage  doubly 
urgent,  spoke  of  tbe  little  creature  as  a  dnw. 
back,  wbose  illegitimacy  would  hereafter  affix  a 
stigma  upon  bonds  which  bad  otherwise  passed 
without  reproach. 

"Again,  Emmanuel,  I  hear  your  muttered 
execrations;  and,  alas,  th^  are  not  likely  to 
wax  less  bitter  for  what  I  have  further  to  rdate. 
For  very  soon,  be  ceased  to  aSude  to  a  futui^ 
marriage.  His  father  was  on  bis  deatb-bed. 
The  hour  of  probation  was  at  band ;  and  yshen 
it  came,  and  as  soon  as  bis  filial  tears  wm 
shed  and  dry  I  ventured  to  appeal  to  him  for 
an  early  confirmation  of  his  often  repeated  pro- 
mises, he  patted  me  smilingly  and  wiA  an 
air  of  superiority  on  tbe  head ;  telfing  me  that 
in  his  last  moments,  the  old  man  bad  exacted 
a  still  more  solenm  promise  of  him  to  bestow 
his  hand  upon  a  noble  kinswoman  of  his  own ; 
and   that    his    father's    testamentaiy  £spo^ 
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dons  ¥Fere  framed  with  reference  to  this  al- 
liance!— 

''  Poor,  weak,  friendless  as  I  was,  what  had 
it  availed  me  to  remonstrate  and  defend  my 
rights  and  those  of  my  daughter  ?  Nay,  why 
not  own  the  truth  though  to  my  shame,  that, 
at  that  moment,  I  thought  less  of  insisting  upon 
my  claims  to  become  his  lawful  wife  and  sharing 
his  rank  and  fortune,  than  of  imploring  him, 
let  his  father's  will  dispose  as  it  might  of  his 
hand,  to  reserve  for  ias, — for  me  and  for  my 
babe, — the  precious  endowment  of  his  love.  All 
I  asked — all  I  besought — all  I  exacted  was, 
that  he  would  promise  me  to  withhold  from  the 
heiress  every  indication  of  the  passionate  ten- 
derness he  had  lavished  on  my  happy  self. 

*'  He  promised — ^for  he  was  used  to  pro- 
mises !  They  cost  him  nothing, — not  so  much 
as  a  qualm  of  conscience.  And  thus  deceived, 
I  submitted  to  what  he  swore  to  me  was  inevi- 
table. Though,  from  that  time,  he  absented 
himself  for  hours  and  days,  and  almost  weeks 
together  from  my  presence,  on  pretext  of  the 
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business  heaped  upon  him  by  his  father's  death 
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and  his  new  opulenoe,  I  was  satisfied  the 
moment  he  hewailed  to  me  the  haidoess  of 
his  fortune  and  the  ugliness  of  her  who  was 
to  be  his  wife.  When  we  did  meet,  he  was 
tender  towards  me  as  ever;  and  more  than 
ever  intent  upon  gaining  an  ascendancy  o^er 
my  conduct  and  diaracter.  Alas !  sudi  efforts 
were  little  needed! — ^He  was  master  over  mv 
destinies,  as  every  man  is  master  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  woman  in  heart  and  soul  his  own !" 

"  The  more  sacred  his  duty,  never  to  abuse 
such  mastership  r  interposed  Emmanuel,  in  a 
gloomy  voice. 

^'Thore  were  a  thousand  reasons  for  the 
gratitude  which  made  me  so  much  his  skTef 
added  Netja,  as  if  attempting  her  own  excul- 
pation. **  On  learning  my  connexions  and 
ardent  desire  for  tidings  of  those  I  had  aban- 
doned, he  not  only  contrived  to  obtain  constant 
information  for  me  of  my  father's  health,  but 
despatched  to  my  poor  home  the  suocouis  of 
which  it  stood  so  much  in  need,  without 
affording  any  hint  of  the  cause  originating  bis 
benevolence." 
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'^  I  foresee  all  i"  said  Emmanuel,  with  sudden 
energy.  "This  man  abandoned  you! — ^This 
man,  so  smooth-tongued  and  so  beneficent, — 
who  exercised  his  hateful  influence  over  your 
girhsh  mind  to  blind  you  to  the  sin  and  shame 
of  your  position, — appeared  before  you  one 
day  to  tell  you  that  he  loved  you  no  longer  1" 

"  You  mistake  him.  There  was  not  mercy 
enough  towards  me  in  his  worldly  heart  to 
decide  him  to  the  annoyance  of  witnessing  my 
grief  on  receiving  such  a  communication.  He 
delegated  the  task  to  his  man  of  business.  He 
sent  his  lawyer,  Emmanuel,  to  the  poor  girl, 
who  so  dearly  loved  him,  to  say  that  he  felt 
it  a  duty  to  his  position  in  life  and  the  com- 
munity, no  longer  to  show  the  bad  example 
conveyed  by  such  a  connection  as  ours!  He 
reminded  me  how  dear  had  ever  been  to  him 
the  maintenance  of  his  high  character  and  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign ;  and  called  upon  me  to 
unite  with  him,  if  I  really  loved  him,  in  making 
a  sacrifice  indispensible  to  his  honour  and  hap- 
piness. On  the  eve  of  marriage,  to  see  me  again, 
he  said  was  out  of  the  question.     But  he  en- 
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treated  me  to  refirain  from  any  indiscreet  exhifai- 
tion  of  grief;  to  accept  the  handBome  provision 
he  had  secured  me ;  and  return  to  my  friends 
and  native  city,  leaving  to  Jdm  the  (Md,  fat 
whose  future  advantage  he  was  so  mudi  better 
able  to  provide  tiian  myself." 

As  Netja  proceeded  in  her  narrative,  she 
had  dung  dose  to  the  arm  of  Emmanuel,  as 
if  to  shelter  herself  mider  the  protectioD  of 
his  attachment,  from  the  shame  of  her  avowak 
Her  voice  was  now  almost  stifled  with  emotioD, 
— ^her  steps  were  becoming  tremulous  and  fit 
taring.  Yet  without  regard  to  these  manifts- 
tations  of  weakness,  no  sooner  had  she  uttered 
the  last  words  of  her  confession,  than  Emmanud 
drew  her  arm  from  within  his  own, — stoj^ 
short  in  the  lonely  path  they  woe  pursuing,— 
and  clasping  his  hands  abruptly  b^re  him,  ex- 
claimed, '^  But  you  did  not  consent  ? — ^This  time 
you  stood  firm  ? — ^Do  not — do  not  let  me  sup- 
pose your  weakness  extended  to  such  base  sub- 
mission !" — 

'*  Emmanuel !"  repUed  Netja,  gathering  am- 
rage  from  his  violence,  and  in  accents  whose 
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gentleness  found  their  way  to  his  heart, — "  do 
not  withdraw  your  arm  from  me ; — ^for  unsup- 
ported)  I  am  unable  to  sustain  myself*  Give 
me  your  aid,  dear  friend ! — ^the  aid  of  a  strong 
arm, — ^the  aid  of  a  kind  heart, — ^the  aid  of  a 
patient  ear.  So  is  it  that  those  who  really 
love,  mark  their  devotedness;  rath^  than  by 
giving  way  to  impulses  of  passion  which  God 
hath  given  us  as  temptations  to  be  overcome, 
not  as  guides  to  be  followed !" — 

Without  a  syllable  of  remonstrance,  the 
young  man  instantly  put  forth  his  arm  for  her 
support ;  drawing  her  more  closely  to  his  side, 
as  though  seeking  to  excuse  himself  for  that 
momentary  expansion  of  feeling.  It  was  in  a 
gentle  and  subdued  tone  he  renewed  his  inquiry 
of — "  dear  blessed  Ne^a ! — ^tell  me  that  you  did 
not  sacrifice  your  child  ?" — 

"  No,  Emmanuel  1"  replied  the  humble  voice 
of  his  companion.  "I  sacrificed  myself! — I 
gave  up  the  sweet  smiles  that  were  so  dear  to 
mc-I  gave  up  the  Utde  dinging  arms  that 
used  to  entwine  themselves  around  my  neck. — 
I  gave  up  the  lisping  farewell  for  the  night. 
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which  was  as  the  balm  of  sleep  to  my  watdifiil 
ears. — I  gave  up  the  morning  greeting  more 
cheering  to  my  soul  than  dawning  day ! — If ov 
I  loved  her,  needs  not  to  teD  you; — for  I  re- 
signed her — gave  her  up  for  ever — only  that 
her  days  might  be  prosperous — ^more  proq»- 
rous  than  my  own  1" — 

For  a  moment,  her  words  were  interrupted  by 
struggling  emotions ; — ^but  she  soon  found  ohi- 
rage  to  resume. 

^'  What  could  I  have  done  for  her  bat  love 
her  ?  To  incur  her  father's  resentment  would 
have  been  to  leave  us  both  no  other  resouice 
than  the  hard  extremity  to  which  I  had  been 
driven  three  years  bdbre;  and  what  I  cooU 
bear  to  anticipate  for  myself,  I  had  not  oounp 
to  inflict  on  a  little  being,  fidr,  innocent  and 
joyous  as  the  angds  in  Heaven !  Eiqxfled 
from  my  present  home,  I  had  none  other  but 
the  necessitous  one  embittered  by  my  step* 
mother's  cruelty,  or  the  eternity  wherein  the 
crime  of  self-murder  must  separate  me  for  evff 
and  ever  from  the  sinless  spirit  of  my  chiE  ^ 
took  pity  therefore,  Emmanuel,  upon  mysfX^Di 
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her.  I  submitted^ — I  obeyed!  The  Count 
had  obtamed  from  his  mother,  my  former  mis- 
tress, her  promise  to  adopt  and  educate  his 
little  girl ;  on  condition  of  a  complete  rupture 
between  us,  and  my  solemn  engagement  to 
attempt  no  further  intercourse  with  one  who 
was  to  be  reared  as  a  lady  of  the  land.  This 
pledge  was  given  to  me  in  writing,  signed  with 
their  double  attestation.  And  so  I  went  forth 
from  the  place  where  I  had  been  so  happy ; — 
alone, — in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that  I 
might  not  grieve  her  little  heart  by  the  sight  of 
the  tears  that  accompanied  my  last  kiss.  She 
was  asleep  when  I  bent  over  her  and  imprinted 
it  on  her  little  forehead ; — asleep  and  smiling, 
as  though  the  angels  of  God  were  with  her  in 
her  dreams,  breathing  promises  of  succour  and 
solace  now  that  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  a 
mother's  tending.  Disturbed  by  the  fervour  of 
my  embrace,  she  stirred,  as  though  she  would 
have  grasped  her  little  fingers  round  those  that 
p^ed  the  flaxen  curls  upon  her  forehead.  Had 
she  done  so,  I  had  never  found  courage  to  un- 
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dasp  them,  and  leave  her  far  ever !— Bat  tite 
hand  of  God  was  over  us,  and  she  slept  on.— 
And  again  I  say  unto  you,  Emmanud,  wodd 
—would— that  I  had  died !" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Emmanuel  Zoon  dared  not  give  way  to 
the  feelings  struggling  in  his  soul.  He  was 
afiraid  of  again  incurring  the  mild  rebuke  of  his 
friend. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,"  she  resumed,  "  that 
I  took  nothing  from  that  house  but  the  me> 
mory  of  my  shame.  A  maintenance  had  been 
provided  for  me, — ^a  stipend  prepared.  But  I 
went  forth,  unknown  to  them  all ;  leaving  every 
thing  behind  me  that  could  ever  recall  to  my 
recollection  on  how  barren  a  waste  I  had  squan- 
dered the  treasure  of  my  affections !  So  long 
as  I  abided  there,  Emmanuel,  I  fancied  that  my 
whole  love  was  transferred  to  her, — ^that  all  was 
absorbed  in  her.  But'  on  crossing  for  the  last 
time  the  threshold  of  the  house  wherein  my 
happiness  had  been  so  complete,  I  knew,  by  the 
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twofold  agony  that  tortured  my  heart,  how  dear 
to  me,  even  ¥nronged  as  I  had  been,  wag  the 
man  I  renounced  for  ever !     At  that  moment, 
I  saw  in  him  the  lova*  of  my  youth ; — the  first 
and  only  being  who  had  been  unto  me  a  heart- 
to-heart    companion; — ^not  the  worldSng,  the 
politician,  the  cold  and  callous  being  who  had  said 
in  explicit  terms, — 'My  int«:ests  require  that 
we  should  meet  no  more/ — ^Emmanuel !  woman 
hath  a  sorry  portion  in  the  justice  of  this  life !" 

''But  when  he  found  that  you  had  thus 
nobly  taken  your  departure,  Netja,"  whispered 
Emmanuel,  tenderly  pressing  her  arm  towards  a 
heart  throbbing  with  the  earnestness  of  its  sym- 
pathy,— "  he  surely  pursued  you — ^inquired  fo 
you — and  strove,  in  spite  of  yoxu-self,  to  better 
your  condition?" 

"  I  know  not — ^I  never  asked ! — ^AH  I  soi^ 
was  concealment,  that  I  might  lie  down  aod 
wrestle  unnoticed  with  my  despair.  A  triffing 
sum,  the  guerdon  of  my  service  in  his  mother's 
house,  which  I  had  laid  aside  as  though  io 
mockery  of  myself,  I  felt  entitled  to  take  wHh 
me,  to  procure  the  daily  bread  for  which  I  Ime^ 
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that  trouble  and  weakness  would  for  a  time  in-> 
capacitate  me  to  labour.  And  well  was  it  that 
I  did  so ;  for  many  months  ensued  ere  I  vms 
able  to  rise  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  in  the  ob- 
scure retreat  to  which  I  betook  myself.  Not 
far  from  her,  Emmanuel !  Hard  by  the  stately 
mansion  where  I  had  first  served  as  a  menial 
and  then  been  worshipped  as  an  idol,  I  found 
an  humble  lodging ;  and  when  the  days  of!  con- 
valescence came,  my  first  care  was  to  creep  to 
the  window,  and  watch  beside  it  from  mom  till 
night,  to  see  my  lovely  one  carried  forth  to  take 
the  air.  Her  father  did  justice  to  his  promise. 
She  was  tended  as  a  daughter  of  his  father's 
house ;  and  in  that  short  interval,  had  grown 
and  thriven  till  I  almost  grudged  her  the  beauty 
that  had  come  upon  her  otherwise  than  when 
nestled  in  my  bosom.  Still,  it  was  a  sight  of 
comfort  for  me, — a  sight  of  comfort  and  joy ; 
and  I  felt  that  I  should  have  strength  to  laboiur 
for  my  own  living,  so  long  as  that  ray  of  sun- 
light shone  upon  my  misery. 

"I  am  wearying  you   perhaps,  Emmanuel; 
for  in  speaking  of  Aer,  I  seem  to  find  pleasure 
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m  dwcfiag  n^no  mj  wanl&  Fotipve  me,  dcK 
fiiend;-— and  joa  wiU  Atgire  me;  for  wMr 
genoe  Uiwaids  soch  neaJcncss  is  the  Foy  sod  of 
liimiMiip  I  Weil,  tiieo,  I  woriced,  and  vis 
contrnL — I  faudened  the  hands  grown  faUe 
with  kmnr,  to  the  tasks  of  the  poor;  and  bv 
the  falessiiig  of  providenoe^  three  years  of  pnfas- 
taon  and  privaiiutt  passed  over  nq^  head,inidiidi 
I  scarcriy  qmtfeodftr  as  many  homs  thechambcr 
Qfyriinniriiig  the  dudfing-phoe  of  my  child  It 
vRas  as  a  laiymattr  I  earned  my  pittance:  and 
mj  fife  was  divided  between  diat  easy  task  and 
moments  of  joy  that  were  as  the  falessedoeB  of 
a  better  qihere.  Soinetimes»  however,  now  tfait 
she  was  older  and  had  reason  in  her  wixds»I 
kxiged  so  sor^  to  hear  her  Toioe,  that, 
avrare  no  Test^  lemained  in  the  poor  wori^- 
woman  of  the  yoong  fiur  modier  she  had  seen 
bedecked  in  licfa  attire  and  covered  with  host 
flowing  tresses  vdiich  I  had  shorn  away  as  m- 
Uems  of  my  shame^  I  used  to  feflow  her  in  hff 
waDcs^  and  ask  ahnsof  her,  that  she  might  stif 
short  and  fixherfitde  qfesiqwn  me,  and  her  it^ 
tendant  to  do  an  act  of  diarity  towards  me.  Aod 
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when  tears  of  joy  mingled  with  the  blessings  I 
lavished  on  her  benevolent  heart,  they  mistook 
a  mother's  yearning  for  the  m»«  gratitude  of  a 
beggar!— 

**  I  had  no  fear  of  encount^ug  him.  He 
was  busy  with  his  duties  in  the  senate, — ^busy 
with  his  service  as  a  courtier, — busy  with  his 
pleasures  as  a  man  of  the  world; — and  even 
had  some  luckless  hazard  driven  him  across 
my  path,  how  was  he  to  recognise  in  the 
coarsely  attired  peasant,  the  girl  on  whom  he 
had  ddighted  to  lavish  all  the  splendours  of 
luxury? — 

'^But  alasl  that  darling  child,  my  sweetest 
Looisje  was  so  touched  by  our  frequent  encoun- 
ters, that  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  she  used 
to  speak  of  me  as  her  poor  beggar  woman, 
"  her  own  poor  beggar  woman,"  till  the  name 
came  to  be  a  byword  in  the  household  of  her 
grandmother.  The  old  lady,  home-ridden  and 
infirm,  took  little  heed  to  such  matter ;  but  the 
child  so  prattled  and  interested  others  by  her 
prattle,  that  one  day,  one  fine  spring  day,  such 
^iS  those  on  which  I  had  accustomed  the  darling 
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of  my  heart  to  expect  my  petition  at  the 
corner  of  the  Boulevards  she  had  to  cross  to 
reach  the  park, — ^the  hard,  proud  young  coun- 
tess for  whom  I  had  been  sacrificed,  said  to 
her  husband  in  order  to  persuade  him  mto 
giving  her  his  arm  for  a  walk,-'Let  us  walk 
together  and  see  this  pet  b^gar  woman  of 
Looisje's  r — a  luckless  caprice — ^but  for  which, 
my  happiness  might  have  endured  for  ever ! — 

For  though,  on  seeing  them  approach,  I  at- 
tempted to  escape,  it  was  too  late.  At  sight 
of  Am,  Emmanuel,  my  strength  failed  me, 
and  I  fell  prostrate  on  the  pavement  The  child 
instantly  ran  forward  to  succour  me.  But  her 
attendants  interposing,  drew  her  away;  and 
it  was  in  the  arms  of  a  charitable  stranger  I 
awoke  to  consciousness.  But  alas !  when  lying 
thus  insensible  at  his  feet,  ^dth  my  face  bared 
to  the  air  by  officious  interposition,  he  recognised 
me ;  and  from  that  day,  the  child  came  fbrtfa 
no  more  for  her  dailv  walk. 

"  For  weeks,  I  submitted  to  her  absence. 
At  length,  I  took  courage  to  inquire  of  the 
countesses  porter,  whether  my  little  bene&ctress 
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were  confined  by  illness  to  the  house.  But 
I  was  driven  away  as  a  bold  beggar ;  and  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  when  I  looked  at  early  morn- 
ing from  my  window  towards  those  of  my  child, 
saw  black  draperies  affixed  to  the  doorway, 
and  a  chapelle  ardente  established  under  the 
porte  cochere  I 

"  I  had  not  voice  or  courage  to  breathe  the  &tal 
inquiry  of,  *  Who  is  numbered  with  the  dead  ?* 
But  the  greatness  of  the  fimuly  rendered  them  a 
matter  of  curiosity  among  the  neighbours ;  and 
my  landlady  fortunately  volimteered  the  infor- 
mation that  the  old  countess,  mother  of  the 
deputy  for — — ,  was  to  be  interred  that  morn- 
ing. 

^' After  the  funeral,  the  fiemoJly  quitted  the  house. 
Looisje  and  her  murse  were  not  among  them ; 
probably  because  the  child  had  been  removed 
during  the  illness  of  its  grandmother.  A 
placard  of  sale  was  affixed  to  the  door-posts. 
Strangers  established  themselves  in  the  old 
familiar  house ;  and  now,  how  was  I  to  obtain 
intelligence  of  her  without  tidings  of  whose 
weU-being,  life  was  a  blank  ? — ^I  left  no  means 
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unattempted.  I  pursued  my  inquiries  in  aB 
directions ;  stall,  without  result  No  one  knew 
what  was  become  of  the  old  countess's  pro%^, 
or  no  one  would  telL 

**  I  bore  this  suspense  long,  Emmanud,— 
very  long;  for  I  flattered  myself,  that  in  the 
winter,  the  little  giii  would  return  from  the 
country  in  company  with  the  count  and  ooim- 
tess.  But  she  came  not ;  and  my  strength  of 
body  and  mind  being  now  exhausted,  far  food 
had  ceased  to  nourish  me,  or  sleep  to  refresh, 
I  ventured  to  address  a  few  lines  to  her  fiitfaer; 
reminding  him  of  his  engagemoits  towink 
me,  and  that,  his  mother  being  no  moce,  it 
behoved  me  to  learn  who  was  to  succeed  to 
her  guardianship  over  my  child 

'*  No  answer  was  vouchsafed  me;  and  in 
the  impatience  of  a  distracted  heart^I  hazardeda 
second  lett^.  Then,  indeed,  he  wrote,  and  in 
what  terms  ? — ^Hebad  me  *  respect  his  dooestic 
hs^piness  and  cease  to  molest  him! — My 
daughter,'  he  said, '  was  placed  for  her  edmtioo 
in  an  establishment  yAktte  her  health  and  monk 
would  be  properfy  cared  f<»*;  but  that,  on  the 
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slightest  renewal  of  my  attempts  to  interfere 
with  her  in  violation  of  the  treaty  between 
us,  his  bounties  should  be  withdrawn  from  her 
for  ever !' 

''Again,  Emmanuel,  did  I  submit!  But 
by  this  time,  I  was  broken-hearted ;  and  sinoe  it 
was  worse  than  grief  to  me  behold  the  walls 
which  no  longer  contained  the  sweet  object 
of  my  love,  I  determined  to  humble  myself 
to  my  &ther,  and  live  and  labour  in  my  native 
city;  though  rather  as  an  act  of  atonement 
and  expiation,  than  for  any  joy  in  the  return. — 
My  stepmother  was  still  aUve;  so  that  it  was 
only  by  stealth  I  obtained  an  audience  of  my 
poor  old  harassed  father,  now  as  much  the 
object  of  her  tyrannous  persecutions  as  I  had 
been  in  my  youth.  It  was  long  before  I  ob- 
tained pity  and  pardon  at  his  hands.  But 
in  the  end,  the  sense  of  a  common  misery 
reunited  us;  and  many  a  time  did  he  escape 
from  his  disorderly  home  to  my  humble  cham- 
ber, and  sit  there  in  stillness  and  seclusion 
watching  me  at  work.  I  had  promised  myself 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year  to  return  to  Brussels, 
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and  make  a  secret  attempt  to  discover  the 
residence  of  my  little  girl,  for  a  mere  glimpse 
of  her  face  in  the  chapd  of  her  convent  But 
when  the  time  came,  my  stepmother  had  just 
departed  this  life,  and  my  fether  shown  me 
so  great  a  mark  of  esteem  and  confidence,  ss 
to  recall  me  to  her  place,  and  consign  my 
young  sister  to  my  guardianship.  —  Judge 
whether  I  had  a  right  to  demur ! 

"  The  rest,  Emmanuel,  you  know.  Whether 
the  renmant  pf  my  days  is  to  be  smoothed  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  true  fiiend  I  trust  to 
have  obtained  in  my  little  playmate  of  the 
Ursuhne  garden,  must  depend  upon  your- 
selfl" 

The  feelings  and  perceptions  which  just 
then  perplexed  the  mind  of  Emmanuel  Zooo, 
were  of  too  complex  a  nature  to  admit  of  his 
bestowing  on  his  gentle  companion  the  assur- 
ances and  encouragement  of  which  she  stood 
in  need.  He  appeared  resigned,  however.  He 
ceased  to  indulge  in  exclamations  of  imtatiGO 
or  disgust;  and  scarce^  noticed  that,  by  ^ 
grees,  Netja  had  directed  his  footstqis  home- 
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wards,  tiQ  they  were  arrived  on  the  confines 
of  the  suburb  leading  to  the  Ursuline  quay. 

"  And  now,  Emmanuel/'  she  resumed,  more 
cheerfully,  ''now  that  we  are  about  to  part, 
and  never,  I  trust,  to  renew  a  subject  or  dis- 
cussion likely  to  provoke  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  us,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you." 

A  gesture  implied  the  eager  acquiescence 
he  had  not  breath  to  utter. 

"  You  are  going  to  Brussels. — ^Be  my  dele- 
gate!— Prosecute  for  me  the  inquiries  I  am 
not  able  to  pursue.  No  great  mysteiy  can 
envelop  the  residence  or  household  of  a  public 
man, — ^a  representative  of  the  people — een  rer- 
tegenwoordiger. — ^Make  it  your  duty  then,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  holidays  of  my  Looisje 
are  spent  under  her  fiither's  roof. — See  her, 
if  ytju  can ; — see  her, — speak  her  kindly,  and 
look  into  her  face  with  the  friendly  eyes  you 
have  oftentimes  bent  on  mine! — This  will  be 
a  proof  of  friendship, — this  will  be  an  act 
of  affection." — 

''  It  shall  be  done !"  was  all  he  could  utter 
in  reply. 
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Havii^  n<m  reached  the  swiDg  iHidge  IndiDg 
towards  the  premises  of  Gabriel  Zoon,  thar 
parted, — ^without  another  word. — without  ano- 
ther look ; — for  the  hearts  (^  both  woe  ML 
But  in  that  parting  hour,  Emmanud  echoed 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart  the  former  bitter  or 
of  his  beloved  Ne^a, — **  Would — woiiU  that  I 
had  died  !"— 

From  that  day,  Eomianud  was  seen  do 
more  in  the  house  of  the  lay  vicar.  He  had 
accepted  his  mission.  All  he  desired  was  to 
accelerate  as  much  as  possible  the  tenn  of  its 
accomplishment,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at 
liberty, — free  to  die, — free  to  escape  from  a 
world  in  which  his  hopes  of  hapjMness  were 
gone. — What  was  it  to  Aim  to  beoome  a 
wealthy  burgher  of  Bruges,  to  inherit  the  rich 
homestead  and  Usurline  gardens,  siooe  be 
was  denied  even  the  comfort  of  respectiog  his 
poor  Netja  as  the  type  of  all  womanly  excel- 
lence. 

Arrived  in  Brussels,  Emmanuel  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  residence  of  a  man  so 
eminent  as  the  Count  de  L ;  for  tbou^ 
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his  own  consequence  was  miserably  diminished 
by  transitioQ  from  the  quays  of  Bruges  to  the 
streets  of  Brussels,  that  of  his  rival  was  second- 
ary only  to  the  throne.  By  a  gratuity  to  one  of 
the  hangers-on  of  the  house,  he  ascertained  that 
no  little  girl  was  ever  seen  under  its  roof; — 
that  the  two  sons  of  the  count,  boys  of  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  were  under  the  care  of 
a  preceptor ;  and  when  he  expressly  referred  to 
a  "  poor  foundling,  a  'protigie  of  their  mas- 
ter's family,"  he  was  informed  that  the  child 
m  question  had  been  removed  from  the  house 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  decease  of  the 
old  countess,  either  to  be  sent  back  to  her 
friends,  or  placed  in  some  public  establish- 
ment. 

All  this  was  sadly  discouraging;  nor  did  it 
surprise  Emmanuel  to  receive  in  answer  to  his 
communication,  a  heart-rending  epistle  from 
Netja;  conjuring  him  as  her  brother-Hson — 
friend — ras  all  that  remained  to  her  on  earth, 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  a  mystery  vital  to  her  existence.  She 
who  had  spoken  to  him  so  mildlv — %o  submis- 
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sively,  seemed  suddenly  roused  to  the  impeto- 
osity  of  the  fioness  bereft  of  her  young. 

He  determined  to  address  himadf  penooiDT 
or  by  letter  to  the  man  in  authmtj;  but 
his  letter  remained  unanswered.  He  wrote  a 
second,  more  peremptory  in  tone,  reqoinng 
of  the  man  whom  he  loathed  with  the 


we  bestow  only  on  a  rival  or  reptile,  to  "  account 
for  the  person  of  Looisje,  the  iB^tiioate 
daughter  of  one  Netja  Van  Foere,  oomnittni 
by  her  mother  to  his  charge."  StiD,  no  aoswer 
was  returned;  and,  when  Emmanud  again 
presented  himself  in  person  at  the  gates  of 
the  great  man,  he  was  answered  by  the  serraats 
with  the  air  of  saucy  defiance  peculiar  to  the 
menials  of  the  great. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  NEW  alternative  presented  itself.  One  of 
the  leading  burghers  of  the  flax-growing  dis- 
trict represented  by  the  Count  de  L ,  was 

oonnected  by  commercial  interests  with  the 
femily   of  Emmanuel;  and  to  this  gentleman 

If 

he  addressed  himself  for  permission  to  bear  him 
company  the  first  time  he  should  have  occasion 
to  visit  the  noble  deputy. 

This  was  easily  accomplished.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  Emmanuel  foxmd  himself  following 
the  Herr  Vermeirsch  into  the  handsome  study 

of  his  Excellency  the  Count  de  L ;  and  as 

he  had  expressed  only  a  curiosity  for  a*  private 
view  of  a  man  renowned  in  his  public  capacity, 
the  introductor  fancied  he  did  enough  in  naming 
him  as  ''  a  young  friend  of  mine,  lately  launched 
in  the  legal  profession/' 

VOL.    III.  K 
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The  visitor  had  now  to  listen  to  a  desnbonr 
conversation  between  the  elector  and  his  lepre* 
sentative,  concerning  colonial  and  indigenous 
sugars, — ^a  reduction  of  the  duties  aa  flax,— 
colonisation  in  Guatemala,  the  influence  c^  tiie 
Zoll-Verein  in  Bel^um,  and  othor  kgislaftiTe 
topics,  already  more  than  suflidentfy  discussed 
in  the  Chamber;  and  could  Emmanuel  hare 
been  amused  by  any  thing  at  that  agitatiDg 
moment,  it  would  have  been  the  care  of  the 
learned  deputy  in  breaking  up  his  pditiol 
arguments  into  very  small  pieces,  and  wnqyiog 
cotton  round  the  angles,  lest  they  should  do 
a  mischief  to  the  overgrown  booby  to  whom 
they  were  given  to  play  with. 

At  last,  Herr  Vermeirsch  rose  with  abuo- 
dance  of  bows  and  congees  to  take  leave ;  and 
as  he  was  progressmg  towards  the  the  ioot, 
£mmanuel  came  resolutely  forward  towards 
their  host. 

"  I  am  the  person,"  said  he,  "  who  has  ^^ 
peatedly  addressed  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  on 
the  subject  of  the  child  Looisje." 

The  countenance  of  the  deputy,  whic**^ 
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been  dothed  with  benignant  smiles  to  part  with 
his  constituent,  instantly  fell. 

**  I  have  not  the  honour  to  understand  you, 
sir !"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  defiance.  *^  If 
you  have  any  communication  to  make  me  on 
the  subject  of  any  ward  of  mine,  you  wiU  have 
the  goodness  to  address  it  to  my  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  Herr  Vermaeghe,  whose  office  is  in 
the  Foss^  aux  Loups." 

**  I  have  a  communication  to  make  you, 
Monsieur  le  Comte,  on  the  subject  of  your 
daughter  r  was  the  firm  reply  of  Emmanuel 
Zoon.  "  I  am  myself  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession ;  and  whether  in  my  capacity  of 
lawyer,  or  my  capacity  of  man,  will  not  be 
trifled  with. — ^I  require  of  you " 

"What  is  all  this  ?"— cried  the  terrified 
Vermeirsch,  returning  from  the  door  on  hear- 
ing what  appeared  to  be  an  altercation  between 

«  ♦ 

his  honoured  representative  and  his  audacious 
young  fiiend. — '*  Emmanuel,  you  are  forgetting 
yourself! — ^Is  this  yoixr  deportment  towards 
one  whom  you  pretended  a  wish  to  see,  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Flanders  ?     I 

K  2 
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entreat  you.  Monsieur  le  Comtey  to  accept  m? 
humble  apologies  for  his  folly  !" 

'^Enough,  enough,  my  dear  air!"  cried  &e 
count, — ^who,  having  already  rung  for  his  at- 
tendants, a  groom  of  the  chambers  and  taD 
chasseur  were  holding  open  the  door  <^  the 
antechamber.  "Believe  me,  I  appreciate  you 
too  highly  to  attribute  to  your  share  any  pcNr- 
tion  of  the  gratuitous  offence  offered.'' 

"You  win  hear  from  me.  Monsieur  le 
Comte !"  said  Emmanuel,  with  grave  sdf- 
possession,  satisfied  that  in  a  struggle  against 
three  powerful  men,  he  should  only  rendo*  him- 
self ridiculous. — "  You  have  avowed  your 
evil  intentions :  expect  the  full  retaliation  thqr 
deserve." 

Having  rid  himself  of  the  company  of  the 
irate  old  flax-merchant,  Emmanuel  hurried  back 
to  his  office;  much  admiring  that  he  should 
have  wasted  so  much  time  and  so  many  weeks 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  information,  {ho- 
bably  contained  in  the  very  deed  cases  of 
green  pasteboard  that  were  piled  around  the 
study   of  his  principal.     He  lost  no  time  m 
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entering  into  conversation,  incidentally  as  it 
were,  with  Herr  Vermaeghe;  but  so  cautious 
were  his  replies,  that  Emmanuel  saw  in  a  mo^ 
ment  the  subject  had  been  discussed  between 
the  lawyer  and  his  client  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  the  first  letter;  and  that  his  only 
chance  of  success,  without  creating  a  scandal 
fatal  to  the  future  interests  of  Looisje,  was  to 
wait  for  some  future  contingency  likely  to 
throw  an  parties  off  their  guard.  For  the 
count  was  still  unaware  that  the  saucy  derk  by 
whom  he  had  been  addressed,  was  articled  to 
his  own  notaiy ;  or  that  the  friend  of  Netja  to 
whom  he  had  called  the  attention  of  old  Ver^ 
ma^he  as  likely  to  wait  upon  him  for  news  of 
the  child,  was  no  other  than  his  derk. 

At  the  dose  of  two  months,  however,  he 
had  not  advanced  a  single  step  towards  obtain- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  employer  as  regarded 

the  affair  of  the  Comte  de  L ;  and  began 

almost  to  despair  ! — ^The  derks  of  the  office 
had  each  his  department.  That  of  Emmanuel 
was  at  present  wholly  subordinate;  and  the 
second  clerk,   the   ddegate  intrusted  by  Ver- 
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ma^he  with  the  business  of  his  noble  die&t, 
was  a  young  man  of  considerable  ability  but 
dissolute  habits,  between  whom  and  Enunaaixl 
there  existed  no  intimacy. 

As  the  year  advanced,  however,  Emmanud, 
who  saw  in  his  colleague  the  only  channd  to 
his  object,  so  far  conquered  his  antipathy  to 
young  Hassdaen,  as  to  assist  him  in  those 
duties  of  office  which  his  habits  of  dissipap 
tion  caused  to  accumulate  upon  his  hmdi. 
By  degrees,  this  spirit  of  conciliation  encouraged 
the  improvident  young  man  to  make  other  de- 
mands on  the  goodwill  of  one  who  was  perfeet* 
ing  his  studies  in  a  notary's  office  only  with  % 
view  to  government  employment;  and  Kttk 
did  the  proffigate  derk  conjecture  how  welocHoe 
to  Emmanuel  Zoon  were  these  inroads  upon  his 
piurse.  So  prompt  indeed  was  the  graieroaty 
of  the  jimior  clerk,  that  Hasselaen,  instead  of 
being  overcome  with  shame,  was  encounged 
to  make  further  demands ;  till  Emmaauel 
stated  his  inability  to  produce  the  sum  required. 

"  In  a  week's  time,"  said  he,  carelessly,  "  I 
trust  I  may  be  able  to  oblige  you.'* 
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They  reached  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
last  Sunday  of  the  Carnival^  however,  without 
a  word  transpiring  auspicious  to  his  hopes. 
The  hour  for  closing  the  office  arrived.  The 
green  boxes  were  in  their  places;  the  desks 
dosed  for  the  night ;  the  shaded  lamps  extin* 
guished  one  by  one ;  and  the  key  was  carried 
to  old  Verma^he  by  the  head  derk,  to  be 
laid  by  till  the  Monday  following.  Hasse* 
laen  was  surprised  to  find  that  Emmanuel 
instead  of  bidding  him  as  usual  a  dry  good- 
night, seemed  inclined  to  join  in  his  walk 
homewards;  a  movement  to  which,  hoping  it 
might  lead  to  the  despaired-of  act  of  liberality, 
he  afforded  every  fisuality. 

As  they  were  passing  the  noble  hotel  of  the 

Count  de  L ^  on  their  way  to  the  Mon- 

tagne  de  la  Cour,  Emmanud  suddenly  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  assumed  indifference, 
"  What  sort  of  lads  are  old  L.'s  two  sons 
growing  up  ? — I  remember  a  pretty  little  girl 
of  his,  who  used  to  live  with  her  mother  the 
dowager,  who  either  died  or  was  sent  to  school 
on  the  decease  of  her  grandmother." 
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'*Noy  she  did  not  die/'  replied  Hassdaen, 
little  conjecturing  the  anxiety  with  whidi  bis 
companion  awaited  his  answer.  *^  I  scaitdy 
know  what  became  of  the  poor  child.  But  it 
must  have  been  an  iniquitous  business  in  some 
way  or  other,  oiu*  old  fellow  has  been  so  jdagay 
cautious  in  keeping  it  to  himself!" 

''  I  should  be  glad  to  find  out,  for  I  know 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  child,"  observed 
Emmanuel,  as  coolly  as  he  could. 

^'  Had  you  asked  me  the  question  an  hour 
ago,"  replied  Hassdaen,  ^*  I  would  have  made 
it  my  business  to  answer  you ;  for,  in  tbe  fife 
of  the  Count  de  L.'s  accounts,  I  should  doubt* 
less  obtain  some  sort  of  information.  But  the 
office  is  sealed  till  Monday  morning,  and  wiD 
be  closed  again  on  the  morrow.  We  do  no 
business  here  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  TjQ  this 
year,  alas,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  always 
made  a  delicious  day's  work  of  it  on  MarSi 
Gras,  But  I  am  just  now  at  the  end  of  my 
purse." 

"On  Monday  evening,"  observed  the  over- 
joyed Emmanuel,  "  I  will  accomodate  you  with 
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the  sum  you  asked  for,   if  you  oblige  me  in 
your  turn  with  news  of  the  child  Looisje." 

On  the  Monday  morning,  accordingly,  the 
business  of  the  firm  of  Vermaeghe  and  Company 
was  as  carelessly  performed  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, when  one  of  the  clerks  was  occupied  in 
searching  files  of  private  accounts,  and  another 
in  watching  his  proceedings  from  a  distant  desk. 
But  a  notary  who  expects  his  young  subs  to  per- 
form their  duties  in  a*  dutiful  manner  on  tM 
penultimate  day  of  the  carnival,  deserves  no 
better;  and  if  his  papers  were  less  carefully 
engrossed  than  usual,  Hasselaen,  had  ma- 
naged to  secure  the  means  of  ample  festivity 
for  the  following  day,  and  Emmanuel  Zoon,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  dearest  to  his 
heart.  He  retired  to  rest  that  night,  rejoicing 
that,  on  account  of  the  holiday,  the  city  would 
be  astir  betimes  on  the  morrow ;  so  that  he  need 
not  lose  an  hour  in  verifying  the  authenticity 

of  the  information  obtained  for  him  by  Has- 
selaen. 

The  Carnival  is  becoming  almost  everywhere 

a  worn-out  name  and  exhausted  pleasure,  for 

K  3 
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two  reasons,  auspidous  to  the  history  of  man- 
kind. People  are  becoming  too  enlightened  to 
be  amused  by  senseless  mummeries;  and  too 
much  at  ease  throughout  the  year,  to  bdul^ 
in  the  single  day's  outburst  of  frantic  memment 
into  which  they  were  goaded  when  the  sadcdodi 
and  ashes  of  Lent  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
priest,  formed  an  insupportable  burthen^  and  the 
whole  year  round  a  series  of  fasting  and  mortifi- 
cation. That  the  fantastic  maskings  of  the 
middle  ages  lingered  longest  in  the  most  austere 
Catholic  ooimtries,  proves  that  the  "  fiureweD  to 
flesh''  was  a  moment  of  festivity  only  where  the 
subsequent  fasting  was  of  rigorous  infliction. 

It  was  in  the  large  capitals  the  observance  of 
the  Carnival  became  first  disr^arded ;  and,  at 
the  present  day,  Mardi  Gras  is  uproarioasly 
celebrated  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  and 
savageness  of  the  population.  The  higher  dasses 
have  ceased  to  regard  it  as  an  epoch  of  festivity. 
At  Brussels,  however,  which  is  Catholic  as 
Rome,  the  people  still  hold  in  venontion  the 
tides  and  festivals  of  the  church  bequeathed  to 
the  respect  of  Flanders  by  the .  Spanish  aod 
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Austrian  domination;  and  Shrove  Tuesday  is 
accordingly  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  parading  of  gendarmes,  who,  though  super- 
fluous for  the  r^ulation  of  gay  equipages  con- 
yeying  masks,  as  in  the  days  of  the  goveman- 
tes  of  the  Netherlands,  are  wanted  for  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions  round  the  doors  of  the 
beer-shops  and  dancing-houses,  or  to  dear  away 
for  a  few  groups  of  buffoons  who,  in  hired  cos- 
tumes of  the  meanest  kind,  repay  themselves  by 
a  day  of  privil^ed  uproar  for  the  decencies  im- 
posed upon  them  at  more  orderly  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  only  persons,  to  whom  the  display  of 
thdr  brief  madness  seems  to  afford  real  enter- 
tainment, are  the  young  children,  for  whom 
Mardi  Oras  is  a  universal  holiday ;  and  from 
an  early  hour,  the  windows  of'  the  principal 
streets  are  lined  with  fair  and  joyous  faces 
patiently  awaiting  firom  daybreak  the  parading  of 
the  masks,  which  occurs  only  in  the  afternoon. 
Happy  the  grandame  who  possesses  a  mansion 
with  windows  that  command  some  stirring  tho- 
roughfare ;  for,  on  this  occasion,  it  is  her  privi-* 
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l^e  to  assemble  round  her  the  united  ramifica- 
tions of  her  olive-branches, — ^the  offi^ringofhar 
sons  and  the  offspring  of  her  daughters ;  and  a 
pleasant  sight  it  is  to  wander  through  the  streets 
and  see  the  little  creatures,  with  thdr  ^ossr 
curls  and  holiday  attire,  grouped  round  some 
white-haired  grandfather,  to  whom  they  point 
out  the  passing  masks,  and  from  whom  Aej 
demand  explanations,  even  to  the  babe  in  its 
young  mother's  arms,  which  can  do  no  moit 
than  utter  cries  of  delight  at  the  glowing  cdouis 
of  the  motley  throng  struggling  in  the  streets 
below. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Yet  the  sight  of  these  young  faces,  delighting 
and  delighted,  protected  by  the  parental  love  for 
which  their  little  endeannents  afford  such  rich 
requital,  produced  only  a  pang  in  the  heart  of 
Emmanuel,  as  he  proceeded  the  streets  in  pur- 
suance of  the  melancholy  errand  he  had  that  day 
imposed  upon  himself. — He  seemed  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate,  for  the  first  time,  the 
strength  of  the  tie  xmiting  child  and  parent ;  and 
apprehend  the  anguish  that  awaits  a  mother 
forced  to  unclasp  from  around  her  neck  the 
clinging  hands  of  her  soul's  treasure. 

"To  deprive  her  of  the  sole  solace  of  her 
misery, — ^to  part  her  firom  her  child!  What 
were  all  his  iniquities  compared  with  thatT^ 
was  his  secret  ejaculation,  as  he  pressed  his  way 
onwards,  attracted  every  moment  by  the  aspect 
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of  some  cherub  face  smiling  firom  the  windons 
above,  while  patiently  waiting  the  coming  of 
masks  that  came  not;  and  his  heart  grew 
heavier  and  heavier,  as  he  approadied  the 
gloomy  old  portal  of  a  quaint  brick  building  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  evidently  of  monastic 
origin,  though  so  far  modernised  by  the  maidi  of 
dvilization,  that  through  the  dim  green  panes  of 
its  grated  windows,  flowers  were  percqitiUe. 

On  the  summons  of  a  jangling  beD,  hastily 
touched  by  Emmanuel,  the  iron-knotted  oaken 
door  grated  on  its  hinges,  opened  by  a  littk 
deformed  old  woman.  All  that  presented  itsdf 
within,  exhibited  the  bam-like,  stable-like  air  of 
ancient  charitable  institutions,  ere  BenevokfMX 
became  curious  in  the  orders  of  architecture,  and 
it  was  foimd  impossible  to  love  one's  neighbour 
as  oneself,  save  through  the  medium  of  a  Greek 
noun.  For  this  was  the  Orphan  House  of 
Brussels !  to  which  gloomy,  desolate  abode 
Hasselaen  accused  the  Count  de  L of  hav- 
ing consigned  the  child  of  Netja,  as  the  safest 
mode  of  ridding  himself  of  the  incumbnmoe  !— 

**  What  is  your  pleasure  ?"  inquired  the  old 
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woman,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
infirmities,  being  blind  and  deaf  as  well  as 
halt. 

"  I  wish  to  visit  the  hospice ! — "  replied  Em- 
manuel. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here  to  requite 
the  curiosity  of  strangers/'  said  she,  after  the 
request  had  been  several  times  repeated ;  "  nor 
is  it  the  custom  of  the  place  to  make  a  show  of 
it." 

At  that  moment,  a  loud  shout  of  hilarity  be- 
came  audible  through  a  black  door  at  the  head 
of  a  smaQ  oaken  staircase, — ^a  sound  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  depressing  character  of  the 
spot. 

"Harkl"  said  the  old  portress;  "the  chil- 
dren are  at  play.  This  is  one  of  the  four  holi- 
days of  their  year.  No  work  to-day ! — ^I  thought 
probably  that  monsieur  was  come,  as  so  many 
gentlefolks  do,  to  give  a  commission  for  work 
to  the  rherende  mere  ? — Our  young  people  are 
the  best  needle-women  in  Brussels." 

"  Such  is  my  object  I"  cried  Emmanuel,  in- 
stantly seizing  the  idea. 
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"  In  that  case,  return  to-morrow  at  noon  T 
said  the  old  woman,  about  to  dose  the  huge 
door  in  his  face.  "  The  revirende  men 
never  sees  a  soul  upon  business  on  Mardi 
Grasr 

A  dollar,  slid  into  her  bony  hand,  however, 
inspired  a  different  conviction ;  and,  bidding  him 
walk  into  the  j)ar2otr,  she  offered  to  go  azul 
summon  the  superioress.  Emmanuel  now  found 
himself  ushered  up  the  stsdrs  he  had  noticed ; 
the  black  door  of  which  led  into  a  mean  white- 
washed corridor,  along  which  groups  of  children 
of  all  ages,  were  racing  in  joyous  spwt  He 
had  not,  leisure  to  bestow  more  tiian  a 
glance  upon  these  little  outcasts;  abandoned 
by  their  parents  to  the  charity  of  strangers,  and 
so  differently  cared  for  from  the  children  of 
luxuiy  he  had  been  admiring  without.  A  door 
being  thrown  open  to  the  right,  he  found  him* 
self  in  a  great  square  uncarpeted  room,  die 
plastered  ceiling  of  which  was  adorned  with  dd- 
fashioned  scroll-work;  the  compartments  con- 
taining, in  embossed  letters,  the  holy  names  of 
"  Jesu  Christi,"  "  Maria  purissima,"  and  other 
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similar  inscriptioDSy  coeval  with  its  ancient 
foundation. 

In  medallions  on  the  wall  were  inscrihed,  in 
black  letters,  certain  FlemiBh  moralities,  or 
Zedelessen^  admirably  calculated  to  teach  the 
young  ideas  of  the  little  orphans  how  to  shoot ; 
such  as — **  Den  Oodsdienst  moet  gy  steeds 
met  hert  en  ziel  aenklesen.  Dan  slechts  kan 
men  den  naem  van  eerlyth  man  u  geven:** 
or  "  De  erkentelykheid  is  het  gehengen  des 
kerten:'* 

The  only  further  ornaments  of  the  parlour, 
where  the  children  and  their  instructresses  were 
allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  relatives, 
was  a  framed  piece  of  needlework,  representing 
a  holy  family, — ^the  golden  glory  surrounding 
the  head  of  the  virgin,  having  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  coarse  straw  bonnet;  and 
a  portrait  in  black  chalk  of  the  present  or  some 
former  superioress,  probably  the  chef^dteuvre, 
(like  the  singular  group  we  have  described) 

*  "  Be  ever  fidtbful  to  religion,  without  which  you 
can  never  become  an  honest  man/'  "  Gratitude  is  the 
memory  of  the  heart." 
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of  one  of  her  pupfls,  more  grateful  than  skOfiil, 
who  had  bestowed  on  her  the  air  of  a  amt 
distorted  by  the  agonies  of  martyrdom. 

While  Emmanuel  was  contemplating  these 
adornments  of  a  chamber  that  would  have 
looked  like  a  prison  but  for  a  few  fine  hyacmths 
in  the  window-seats,  tributes  of  gratitude  fiom 
the  fiiends  of  the  poor  children,  the  matkon, 
a  simple  cordial  middle-aged  woman,  entered  the 
room.  She  had  been  i^prized,  she  said,  by 
the  portress,  that  the  gentleman  wished  to  get 
shirts  made  in  the  hospice  ;  but  had  as  much 
sewing  in  hand  as  would  occupy  h^  dasses  for 
some  months  to  come. 

In  reply,  Emmanuel  apologized  for  baring 
deranged  her  fix>m  her  duties  on  so  finidess 
an  errand,  on  a  general  holiday ;  and  from  this 
remark,  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  state 
of  her  pupils,  and  the  number  dependant  iqno 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  institution. 

"  You  have  among  them,"  observed  Em- 
manuel,   '*  a  little  girl,  placed  here  by    the 

Count  de  L ^.     Let  me  see  ! — Lodge  must 

now  be  ten  years  old  ?" — 
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"  To  be  sure  she  is !"  cried  the  superioress, 
instantly  felling  into  the  snare ;  "  and  a  sweeter 
Utile  girl  never  came  into  a  teacher's  hands. 
Had  it  been  in  my  power  to  undertake  the  work 
you  propose,  sir,  you  would  not  wish  to  have 
the  stitching  better  done  than  by  the  little 
hands  of  Looisje,  who  works  like  a  fairy !" 

The  matron,  already  contemplating  her  visitor 
with  considerable  deference,  as  the  friend  of  so 

great  a  man  as  the   Count  de  L ,   now 

proposed  to  afford  him  a  sight  of  the  institution, 
— ^its  humble  dormitories  and  refectory;  as 
well  as  the  poor  children,  whom  she  seemed 
to  &ncy  scarcely  worth  the  exhibition,  unless 
occupied  in  the  routine  of  the  daily  tasks  ac- 
crediting the  zeal  of  her  superintendence ;  and 
Emmanuel,  whose  heart  was  divided  between 
the  joy  of  having  accomplished  his  promise, 
and  the  indignation  of  finding  the  child  of 
Netja  included  among  the  pensioners  of  a  public 
charity,  followed  her  guidance  into  the  corridor, 
where  a  horde  of  children  wearing  the  unsightly 
uniform  of  the  Hospice^  were  playing  at  blind- 
man's  buff.     At  sight  of  the  superioress,  their 
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little  laughing  faxxs  became  demure,  as  they 
instinctively  ranged  themselves  in  line;  as  if 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  Emmanud 
to  search  out  among  them  the  owner  of  the 
long  flaxen  ringlet,  fondly  exhilnted  to  him 
by  Netja  at  parting,  to  facilitate  his  reoognitioa 
of  her  lost  treasure. 

But  alas  1  these  wards  of  public  charity  woe 
stripped  of  a]l  such  extraneous  adornment! — 
A  dose  cap  was  fitted  to  each  weD-cropped 
head;  and  how  was  he  to  detect  the  little 
victim?  The  superioress  probably  noticed  his 
look  of  blank  disappointment  as  he  smreyed 
her  little  flock ;  for  addressing  one  of  the  dder 
girls,  she  hurriedly  inquired  for  Looisje. 

In  reply,  the  child  pointed  to  a  distaot 
window-seat,  opposite  a  wooden  Madonna  in- 
serted into  the  grim  old  wall;  and  lo!  tibe 
eager  eye  of  Emmanuel  fell  upon  a  young  giri, 
arrayed  like  her  companions,  but  too  much 
absorbed  by  her  book  to  notice  either  their 
tumultuous  gaiety,  or  the  interruption  oi  the 
superioress's  approach.  Even  when  they  almost 
reached  the  window-seat,  the  little  girl  read  od; 


•^ 
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a  single  ray  of  the  bright  March  sun  falling 
upon  her  white  cap  and  open  book,  so  as  to 
throw  into  relief  the  exquisite  outline  of  her  deli- 
cate features. 

On  hearing  her  name  pronounced  by  the 
united  voices  of  the  superioress  and  a  stranger, 
the  child  instinctively  and  respectfully  arose; 
and  Emmanuel  recognised  at  once  not  only 
the  mild  saintly  expression  of  her  poor  mother's 
face,  but  an  air  of  the  distinction  which  seemed 
to  place  her  as  much  apart  as  her  studious 
occupation,  from  the  noisy  group  of  her  com- 
panions in  misfortune. 

As  he  contemplated  that  face,  fair  and 
mild  as  moonlight,  tears  sprang  into  the  eyes 
of  Emmanuel;  whose  evident  emotion  would 
have  provoked  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the 
superioress  that  the  father  of  her  little  pupil 
was  before  her,  but  for  the  scanty  years  of  him 
who  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  Looisje. 

''This  child's  holidays  are  sure  to  find  her 
at  her  book  I"  observed  the  superioress,  patting 
her  encouragingly  on  the  head ;  and  Emmanuel 
rejoiced  to  perceive  by  the  promptitude  with 
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which  the  hand  thus  extended  was  seized  and 
kissed  by  the  little  girl,  that  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  such  caresses  and  such  com- 
mendations. 

Deeply  affected,  he  had  little  attentkm  to 
bestow  on  circumstantial  details  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  institution.  All  he  un- 
derstood was  that  most  of  the  children  before 
him  were  foundlings, — ^the  offsprings  of  Tioe 
or  poverty ;  removed  thither  from  the  adjoiDii^ 
establishment  of  the  Enfans  Trcuvds. 

*'  She  is  all  we  could  desire,"  wrote  he^  in 
the  letter  which  conveyed  to  Bruges,  the  foDow- 
ing  day,  the  details  of  his  visit ;  '*  g^atle,  lovdj, 
intelligent;  and  being  so  placed  as  to  enabk 
you  to  contemplate  her  unsuspected,  I  wiD  vxi 
indiilge  in  the  indignation  excited  by  the  breach 
of  faith  of  her  infamous  father,  in  having  ren- 
dered her  the  object  of  a  public  charity,  instead 
of  accomplishing  his  conditions  with  yourself. 
To  remonstrate  with  him, — to  acquaint  him 
that  his  treachery  and  her  place  of  concealment 
are  discovered,  would  be  perhaps  to  cause  her 
instant  removal,  and  thus  lose  sight  of  her  for 
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ever.     Let  tis  be  content,  then,  dearest  Netja ! — 
let  us  be  content     Though  the  chfld  you  love 
be  submitted  to  the  rough  schooling  of  adversity, 
let  such  be  her  portion  for  a  time,  rather  than 
have  her  placed  in  some  less  accessible  retreat." 
Never  perhaps  did  more  acute  emotions  con- 
tend in  a  human  heart,   than  when,   shortly 
afterwards,  Emmanuel  was  required  to   escort 
the   mother  of  Looisje  to  the  hospice;   and 
witness  the  mingled  agony  and  joy  of  poor 
Netja,  compelled  to  repress  the  yearnings   of 
a  mother's  joy  as  she  contemplated  her  pro- 
mising   child.      He    admitted    at    once    the 
utter  extinction  of  the  hopes  he  had  still  wildly 
cherished.     He  saw  that   the  heart  of  Netja 
was  full ;  that  there  was  no  place  for  the  feel- 
ings he   had  persevered  in  hoping  to  excite! 
Consulted,    as    a    patient    friend,-^ a    loving 
brother, — he  rejoiced   to  find  poor  Netja  so 
enlightened  by  her  lessons  of  affliction,  as  to 
be   content    that  her   child  should  receive  a 
modest  and  religious  education  among  those 
of  her  own  degree,  rather  than  be  an  humble 
pensioner  upon  the  boimty  of  her  father. 
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"She  is  happy — she  is  oonteoted,"  said 
Netja,  through  her  tears,  as  they  quitted  the 
hospice  together. — ^"  What  more  have  I  to  de- 
sire except  the  impossible  joy  of  pressing  her 
to  my  heart,  and  glorying  in  the  name  of 
mother." 

"  At  some  future  time  even  this  may  reward 
your  many  sacriiGces,"  rqdied  her  oompsnkm. 
"  A  few  years  hence  she  may  be  withdrawn,  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  man  who  will  restore  ber 
to  her  mother's  affections !'' 

"  Who  win  marry  the  offspring  of  shamef 
iaitered  poor  Netja.  "  What  man  of  honoar- 
aUe  condition  would  accept  a  bride  reared  and 
nurtuitMi  in  a  public  hospital  r 

"  One  to  whom  her  mother's  affections  were 
daued!"  replied  Emmanuel,  firmfy.  ^'Wben 
the  time  arrives,  give  her  to  me !  Make  me 
indeed  your  son,  and  see  whether  I  do  not 
render  her  in  return  the  happiest  of  wives  and 
dau^ters." 

Netja  replied  by  a  desponding  shake  of  the 
head.  How  was  a  woman  so  crudfy  ezpeii- 
enoed  in  the  fiddeness  and  perfidy  of  mankind 
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to  believe  in  the  stability  of  these  good  inten- 
tions? 

Nevertheless,  the  happy  prospects  thus  nobly 
hdd  out  have  been  fully  realized.  Within 
three  years  of  that  singular  and  providential 
discovery,  Emmanuel  Zoon,  on  obtaining  a 
noble  independence  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  enabled  the  mother  of  Looisje  to  daim 
her  child  from  the  Orphan  House,  and  place 
her  in  the  Ursuline  convent  of  Bruges  for 
the  completion  of  her  education  in  a  style 
proportionate  to  the  station  of  life  for  which 
she  was  now   destined.     For  the   Count    de 

L y   who  had,   of  course,   represented  her 

to  the  admimstration  of  the  charity  as  father- 
less, had  not  the  smallest  authority  to  inter- 
fere  ^th  their  anangements. 

That  the  result  has  been  more  than  satis- 
factory, is  attested  by  the  unalloyed  domestic 
happiness  of  one  of  the  worthiest  families  in 
Belgium.  It  was  within  view  of  the  window 
from  which  Emmanuel  made  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  his  gentle  neighbour,  and  with  two 
of  his  lovely  children  climbing  on  his  knees, 

VOL.   III.  L 
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that  the  romantic  stoiy  of  his  marnage  ms 
related  to  me  fry  himself.  There  was,  howenr, 
some  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  yeoenik 
and  excellent  mother-in-law  assisting  m  the 
r^ulation  of  his  establishment,  had  even  been 
an  object  of  personal  attadmient  to  himsdf 
during  her  period  of  sonow  and  probation  asa 
Childless  Mother. 


FAMILY    SECRETS, 

BY  AN  OLD  BACHELOR. 


Those  who  visited  Paris  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  may  recall  to  mind  a  sapient  humorist, 
known  by  the  name  oiVHermite  de  la  Chaussie 
^Antifif  who,  from  his  secluded  hermitage  in 
the  heart  of  that  gay  metropolis,  exercised  an 
inquisition  into  the  peculiarities  of  his  contem- 
poraries. To  this  day,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
domestic  life  of  the  times  of  Napoleon  is  no- 
where so  accurately  pourtrayed  as  in  the  lucu- 
brations of  the  Hermit. 

Much  such  a  commentator  am  I. — ^In  the 
upper  story  of  a  commodious  mansion  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  is  my  study,  familiarly 
known  by  privfleged  visitors  as  the  Blue  Cham- 
ber,  wherein  I  pass  my  meny  life  in  laughing 
over  the  antics  of  the  fashionable  world  below. 

L  2 
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In  the  days  of  Moli^re,  by  the  way,  there  wss 
also  a  famous  Blue  Chamb^, — la  Guanbn 
Bleue  of  the  H&tel  de  Rambouillet, — ^in  ^?bidi 
used  to  assemble  the  celebrated  coterie  satirized 
by  the  dramatic  philosopher,  under  the  name 
of  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules, 

People  are  apt  to  suppose  that  tfie  d&* 
signation  "  Blue,"  applied  to  sudi  of  the  gen- 
tler sex  as  dabble  in  literature  originated  in 
the  epoch  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Montague. 
Not  a  bit ! — ^It  is  as  old  as  those  of  Menage  and 
Madame  de  S^vign^, — ^two  of  the  habitual  fre- 
quenters of  the  Marchioness  de  RambouiDet's 
Blue  Chamber!  Blue  has  consequently  been 
for  the  last  two  centuries  the  emblematical 
colour  of  the  lettered  tribe.  Blue  devils  had 
probably  the  same  origin.  The  spirits  that 
minister  to  my  Blue  Chamber,  howevra',  are 
ctmleur  de  rose  ;  and  the  feathers  I  pluck  from 
their  vmigs  to  depict  the  manners  of  the  day, 
though  many-hued  as  the  plumage  of  a  hum- 
ming bird,  rarely  include  among  their  evanes- 
cent tints  the  cerulean  tinge  of  the  pedant 

To  paint  with  discretion  the  lighter  follies  of 
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the  times,  the  artist  must  be  a  man  of  the 
world,  yet,  "  doIphin-like,  show  above  the  ele- 
ment he  moves  in."  Inquire  of  the  sun,  which 
receives  my  morning  salutation  full  five  minutes 
before  its  rays  gild  the  adjoining  balconies  of 
Berkeley  Square,  whether  I  rise  not  considerably 
above  and  before  my  fashionable  neighbours ! 

The  first  object  I  salute — after  the  sun, — 
on  summer  mornings,  is  my  next  door  neigh- 
bour. Lord  John  Devereux,  lounging  home  from 
Crockey's,  with  the  pallid  face  of  a  waxwork 
figure  that  has  weathered  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
show-life  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  from  his 
manner  of  proceeding  along  the  street, — ^whether 
tickling  the  flank  of  a  fine  cab-horse  in  his  days 
of  prosperity,  or  tapping  the  arearrail  as  he 
saunters  along,  with  a  jewel-headed  cane  nearly 
as  valuable  as  the  cab-horse,  I  can  infer  within 
a  himdred  guineas  the  amount  of  his  winnings 
or  losings.  Lord  John  is  one  of  my  weather- 
gauges  of  the  morals  of  the  day.  I  love  the  lad 
almost  as  much  as  though  he  were  a  grandson 
of  my  own.  I  can  comprehend,  from  the  nature 
and  number  of  the  knocks  at  his  door,  the  chief 
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incidents  of  his  daily  life.  The  single  knoda 
perpetrated  by  'wretches  in  brown,  brass-but- 
toned coats  and  corduroys,  or  shabby-gentad 
nondescripts  in  seedy  surtouts  whereof  the  ade 
pockets  seem  framed  to  contain  oon^Kndioiis 
morocco  pocket-books,  have  b^un  to  fiD  mj 
mind  with  anxiety  in  behalf  of  my  youi^  neigb- 
bour,  since  I  discovered  that  these  worthies  are 
apt  to  emerge  from  his  abode  with  faces  the 
complexion  of  a  gathering  thund^*st(»ni,  and 
execrations  ^'not  loud  but  deep,*' — and  occa- 
sionally loud  also : — -just  such,  as  are  necessarily 
engendered  between  a  visit  to  Crockey's  over- 
night, and  a  visit  with  a  single  knock  in  the 
morning. 

I  can  frilly  enter  into  the  state  of  the  case. 
Lord  John  is  the  third  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Crawley,  whose  rent-roll  of  seventy  thousand  a- 
year  was  charged  by  his  marriage-settlements 
with  a  provision  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  for 
younger  children.  It  was  thought  a  handsome 
sum  at  the  time ;  for  the  young  Duchess,  whose 
jointure  those  settlements  purported  to  affix,  had 
no  dowry  but  her  beauty  ;  and  there  was  a  (ero- 
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cious  Duchess-dowager  stQl  extant,  extracting 
eight  thousand  a-year  from  the  estate.  Who 
was  to  guess,  moreover,  that  so  silly  a  measure 
as  a  love-match  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  peers  of  the  realm,  would  create  ten 
jmiior  branches  for  the  subdivision  of  the  allotted 
sum  into  small  packets  of  poison,  amounting  to 
five  thousand  pounds  a-piece  ? 

Lord  John  and  his  five  luckless  younger 
brothers,  accordingly,  were  reared  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  on  venison  and  providence-pines; 
without  the  slightest  reason  to  infer  that  the 
fiiture  provision  of  each  would  not  amoimt  to 
the  salary  of  their  father's  French  cook.  They 
rode  their  Shetland  ponies,  and  figured  in  ofl 
paintings  in  the  Exhibition,  arrayed  in  velvet 
and  point-lace,  in  all  the  thoughtless  vanity  of 
childhood.  Grooms,  keepers,  pages,  tutors,  and 
other  menial  servants,  waited  upon  their  beck ; 
and  they  progressed  in  due  season  to  Eton  and 
the  university,  without  having  received  an  ad- 
monitory hint  from  their  parents  that  it  was 
their  vital  interest  to  attain  there  the  means  of 
their  future  advancement  in  life.     The  Duke 
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was  too  busy  with  his  whist,  and  the  Dudiess 
with  her  toilet,  to  do  more  than  huny  through 
an  affectionate  good-bye  to  them  when  tbcy 
qtdtted  the  castle.  Lord  Edward,  indeed,  the 
one  intended  for  a  bishop,  ¥ras  oocaaonaDy  re- 
minded that  he  was  tabooed  for  the  Churdi,  and 
must  be  more  guarded  than  his  brothers;  hat 
the  rest  of  them,  like  other  ill  weeds,  grew 
apace,  and  did  little  or  nothing  beside. 

No  one  cared  enough  for  the  Duke  of  Crawky 
to  remonstrate  with  him  seriously  ooncemBig 
the  destinies  of  his  boys.  For  he  was  known  to 
be  averse  to  serious  talking ;  and,  though  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  lived  on  from  day  to  day  through 
a  life  of  pleasure,  without  ever  bringing  it  to 
mind  that  at  his  death  his  son  the  Marquis 
would  succeed  to  Belmont  Castle,  and  the  rest 
of  his  handsome  boys  to  comparative  beggary. 

**  Ned  is  to  be  a  parson ;  Willie  to  study  the 
law,  and  represent  the  Crawly  borough.  Jack, 
Harry,  and  Oriando  must  go  into  the  army,  or 
do  something  or  other,  and  we  will  see  and 
push  them  on !"  was  his  usual  reply  when  his 
old  tutor,  the  Irish  Dean,  or  some  inquisitive 
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country  neighbour,  presumed  to  question  him 
respectmg  the  training  of  his  ofive  branches.  His 
Grace  trusted,  in  short,  as  men  of  less  conse- 
quence too  often  trust,  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, to  provide  for  those  who  owed  it  to 
Mm  that  they  were  thrust  into  this  world  of 
debits  and  credits,  to  struggle  and  buffet  with 
its  necessities;  and  was  consequently  more  at 
liberty  to  enjoy  his  hunting  half  the  year,  and 
his  rubber  the  other.  The  annual  cost  of  his 
kennel,  had  it  been  laid  by  for  William,  Jack, 
Harry,  and  Orlando,  would  of  course  have 
placed  their  future  fortunes  beyond  all  solicitude. 
But  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  Duke  with  so  fine  a 
rent-roll  to  deny  himself  the  innocent  recreation 
of  a  pack  of  hoimds,  or  the  ruinous  hospitalities 
which  form  an  inevitable  appendix  to  the  onerous 
item  of  aristocratic  life;  and  thus,  when  his 
Grace  descended  in  his  Spanish  mahogany  shell 
and  crimson  velvet  coffin  to  the  society  of  his 
ancestors,  the  wide  world  became  encumbered 
with  a  Lord  William,  a  Lord  Henry,  a  Lord 
Orlando,  and  a  Lord  John,  of  no  mortal  use 
to  the  community,  or  credit  to  their  order. 

l3 
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The  Reform  Bill,  meanwhile,  had  |Hoyided 
for  the  Crawley  bwough,  which  was  to  hsve 
provided  for  Lord  William.  Lord  Henry  wbsid 
a  hussar  regiment,  the  inevitable  expenses  of 
which  exactly  doubled  his  income.  Lord  Odando 
was  in  the  Guards,  on  the  quick  march  finr  the 
Bench;  while  Lord  John,  my  ndghbour,  wiu) 
had  been  sent  into  the  navy  with  his  Milk-4if- 
roses  habits  so  strong  upon  him,  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  he  should  ding  to  it  as  a 
profession,  was  what  is  called— on  the  ptm. 

Impossible  to  see  a  finer  young  man ; — taH 
active,  intelligent,  yet  refined  and  gentle  in  his 
manners — ^unless  when  roused  by  altercatioDs 
with  single  knocks.  Having  quitted  Eton  fer 
the  Meditenranean  at  thirteen,  he  had  more 
pretext  than  his  brothers  for  deficiency  of  scho- 
larship ;  and,  in  lieu  of  Latin  and  Qieek,  had 
at  least  picked  up  raough  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  to  make  him  talk  the  abonusaUe 
y^nglifth  in  vogue  amongst  the  gabblers  of  the 
day.  He  was  an  accomplished  musician  too, 
— as  the  sound  of  a  guitar  and  rich  teoor, 
which  reached  me  on  summer  mornings  from 
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his  open  windows,  sufficed  to  attest ;  and,  if  I 
might  trust  to  the  record  of  his  partnership 
accounts  in  the  Morning  Post,  Almacks  did 
not  boast  a  more  favoured  waltzer  than  Lord 
John  Devereux. 

Here  was  a  pretty  fellow  to  attain,  at  twenty- 
one,  the  absolute  command  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  ahd  not  a  grain  of  discretion  to  turn 
it  to  account! — He  regahled  it  as  a  year's 
income ! — Compared  with  the  measure  of  his 
enjoyments  at  Behnont  Castle,  it  was  scarcely 
so  much.  However,  he  was  good  enough  to 
content  himself  with  it ;  and  as  Lord  John  had 
nearly  attained  his  twenty-second  year  when  he 
first  attracted  my  notice,  he  was  at  that  time 
hardly  worth  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  world. 
Fortune  sometimes  favours  the  reckless;  and 
the  chances  of  Crockford's  are  said  to  have 
quadrupled  that  modest  modicum  before  the 
dose  of  the  season.  Though  what  is  popularly 
called  "  done  up,"  and  melodramatically  called 
*^  undone,"  he  was  able  to  keep  up  the  ball  a 
little  longer.  He  lived  at  fi'ee  quarters  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  with  his  brother 
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comeliness  the  deformity  of  a  broken  charac- 
ter!" 

But  how,  from  the  atrial  eminence  of  my 
Blue  Chamber  was  I  to  whisper  this  into  the 
ear  of  the  joyous  young  man? — ^I  soon  saw 
how  matters  were  going  with  him ! — ^Every  day, 
knowing  cabs  called  to  take  him  out  to  dinner ; 
and  anything  but  knowing  family  coaches 
stopped  at  his  door  four  hours  afterwards,  for  the 
same  purpose,  on  their  way  to  different  balls.  Next 
morning,  came  footmen  with  letters,  and  pages 
with  notes,  before  he  had  been  more  than  three 
hours  in  bed ;  while  tailors  and  jeweQers,  hatters 
and  bootmakers,  bowed  at  his  levee  with  a 
degree  of  assiduity  that  sufficed  to  prove  the 
punctuality  of  his  payments  during  the  year 
for  which  his  fortune  had  served  as  income. 
Everybody  was  not  so  well  versed  as  I  in  the 
amount  of  his  mother's  marriage  settlements 
and  his  own  fortune.  The  tailors  and  jewdlers 
knew  nothing  of  the  sum  total  of  his  losses  at 
play,  or  the  diminution  of  his  property;  the 
fiur  proprietors  of  the  footmen  and  pages  had 
no  reason  to  imagine  that  their  little  perfumed 
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billets  were  addressed  to  a  ruined  man ;  and  as 
to*  the  femily  coaches,  they  would  not  ha^e 
stopped' within  three  streets  of  his  lodgings,  had 
they  entertained  the  most  distant  sus{»ci(m  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that,  when  the  tnith 
began  to  be  surmised,  tailors,  jewdkrs,  and 
*  family  coaches  should  be  sufficiently  philosophi- 
cal to  compassionate  Lord  John*  as  the  victim 
of  an  erroneous  system, — a  martyr  to  the  grim 
ghost  of  extinct  feodality,  which,  so  &r  from 
contemplating  the  greatest  happiness  of  die 
greatest  number,  seems  bent  upon  making  fools 
of  the  elder-bom  of  the  aristocracy,  and  knares 
of  the  rest. 

I  had  noticed  so  many  traits  of  humanitr 
and  courtesy  in  this  fine  young  man,  that  I 
shuddered  at  finding  him  about  to  be  induded 
in  this  grievous  majority.  I  noticed  his  popu- 
larity among  his  young  acquaintances,  bodi 
lords  and  commons ;  nay,  I  have  seen  the 
sweeper  of  an  adjacent  crossing  stand  and  look 
after  him  with  a  benediction  as  long  as  he 
remained  in   sight ;   while   the    blind    beggar 
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stationed  on  a  neighbouring  door-step,  abstained 
from  striking  up  her  monotonous  plaint  when- 
ever his  well-known  step  approached,  as  she 
did  for  less  familiar  passengers;  for  of  his 
liberality  she  was  pre-assured.  Other  excellen- 
oes  had  reached  my  knowledge  connected  with 
the  three-cornered  billets  and  their  pages  (I 
mean  the  pages  in  dark  green  liveries),  which,  * 
combined  with  the  almost  poetical  grace  of  his 
manners  and  appearance,  excited  my  sympathy 
to  the  utmost.  If  I  had  not  known  myself  to 
be  such  a  wretched  old  quiz,  I  swear  I  would 
have  got  put  up  at  Crockford's,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  watching  over  the  proceedings  of 
Lord  John. 

It  almost  enraged  me  to  think  that  his  four 
sisters  were  married  to  wealthy  peers,  hereditary 
lawgivers,  supporters  of  Church  and  State,  and 
men  of  weight  and  consequence  in  the  coimtry ; 
and  that  not  one  of  them  was  at  the  trouble 
of  extending  an  arm  to  preserve  this  luckless 
boy  from  destruction.  There  was  his  brother, 
Lord  Edward,  with  three  thousand  a-year  Church 
preferment  and  high  ecclesiastical  hpnoiu^s ;  but 
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he  had  a  wife  and  childreQ,  and  "  Aardon  be 
could  not  come"  to  the  succour  of  the  £dfiog 
man.  Lord  Orlando  was  with  his  nsg^ment 
in  Iiidia;  Lord  William  making  his  court  to 
a  city  widow;  and  Lord  Heniy  compromising 
with  his  creditors.  Not  a  soul  among  than 
with  a  thought  or  a  guinea  to  waste  ufoa 
their  frail  brother!  I  had  even  thoughts  of 
inditing  a  private  word  or  two  to  the  pro- 
prietresses of  the  pages,  to  implore  their  in- 
tervention. But  by  rash  interference,  I  mi^ 
embroil  the  afl^Eurs  of  my  young  ndghb<rar  a 
million  fold. 

So  passed  the  second  year;  and,  now  tfatt 
we  are  entering  the  third,  the  result  of  my 
evil  prognostications  is  fetally  corroborative  of 
their  wisdom.  The  morning  single  knocks  ait 
now  repeated  with  *^  damnable  iteration."  Not 
a  family  coach  for  the  last  eight  months !  The 
cabs  of  opulent  friends  or  kinsmen  are  few  and 
far  between ;  but,  as  in&Ilible  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  the  return  of  the  prodigal  at  daylight, 
with  sallow  cheeks  and  seared  eyes, — a  gambler, 
losing  gambler, — a   gambler  pbying  oo 
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parole,  and  knowing  that  his  word  of  honour 
was  once  sacred  !■— 

I  see  how  it  is — ^I  see  plainly  how  it  is. — 
I  shall  lose  him. — ^The  lad  will  come  to  a  bad  end. 
While  his  brother  the  Duke  is  paying  thousands 
per  annum  to  keep  up  his  hunting  establish- 
ment, and  hundreds  to  his  chaplain  and  maitre 
d^hdtelj  besides  devoting  a  prodigious  waste  of 
prose  to  the  harassment  of  government  and  its 
administrators;  while  Lord  Edward  is  keeping 
residence  at  his  deanery,  and  his  noble  brother* 
in-laws  preaching  in  Parliament,  not  a  word 
either  of  exhortation  or  reproval  is  addressed 
to  the  goodly  creature  thus  gratuitously  wrecked 
among  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  &shion,  by  a 
bad  education,  bad  example,  and  the  bad  in- 
fluences of  conventional  life. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  damsel  leaning  at  this 
moment  against  the  French  windows  of  an 
opposite  drawing-room,  and  apt  to  be  on  the 
watch  there  at  this  hour  of  the  day, — ^actuated, 
I  suspect,  by  the  same  anxieties  as  myself  It 
is  Dora  Colvile,  only  daughter  of  the  stiff-necked, 
pig-tailed    old   General   to   whom    the    house 
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belongs.  Sir  Felix  is  a  widower,  and  on  the 
committee  of  the  United  Service  Chib;  fir 
were  there  a  Lady  Colvile  in  the  case,  she  would 
instruct  poor  Dora  that  it  is  an  unbeoomiiig 
thing  for  a  pretty  little  face  to  be  seen  so  oftea 
at  the  window,  especially  when  living  oppoate 
to  a  handsome  young  man  who,  to  speak  it 
kindly,  is  a  bit  of  a  roue.  But  Dora  would 
perhaps  answer  that  she  did  not  care.  Don 
is  getting  reckless  on  more  subjects  than  ooe. 
In  reply  to  such  0q)ostulations,  she  is  apt  to 
exclaim,  with  an  air  of  pettishness — *^  Do 
let  me  have  one  agreeable  moment  in  die 
course  of  the  day  1'' — and  it  is  plain  she  takes 
little  pleasure  in  the  company  of  young  Hoden- 
ton  (the  only  son  of  one  of  the  richest  landed 
proprietors  of  Yorkshire),  whom  Sir  FcBx  picks 
up  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  brings  home 
with  him,  at  least  three  days  in  the  week. 
Two  years  ago,  she  bore  patiently  witfi 
Rodenton  and  his  paltry  self-concdt  But  Dora 
is  now  eighteen  instead  of  sixteen;  and  ha^ 
acquired  such  mighty  knowledge  of  the  worid 
as  to  be  aware  that  a  Duke's  younger  sod,  if 
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unportioned,  is  worse  off  than  a  commoner's 
younger  son,  from  having  a  social  position  to 
niaintain;  and  that  her  father  has  an  especial 
motive  for  inviting  Rodenton  so  often  to  his 
house.  For  the  estates  of  Sir  Felix  are  en- 
tailed. The  rest  of  his  income  is  derived  from 
his  pay  and  pensions ;  and  his  gout,  by  taking 
a  wrong  direction,  may  at  any  moment  leave 
Dora  an  orphan,  with  a  pittance  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  the  product  of  his  savings.  According 
to  the  code  of  fashionable  morality,  who  can 
blame  him,  under  such  circumstances,  for  re- 
calling fi^quentiy  to  mind  the  beauties  and 
prosperities  contained  with  a  certain  ring-fence 
at  Rodenton  HaU? — ^Besides,  it  is  no  fault  of 
the  old  General's  that  his  opposite  neighbour 
has  seen  fit  to  let  lodgings,  and  a  handsome 
young  spendthrift  to  engage  them,  season  after 
season. 

Dora  is  evidentiy  getting  almost  as  uneasy  as 
myself;  nay,  she  may  perhaps  entertain  other 
cares  on  the  subject  than  I  do.  Miss  Colvile 
recognises  the  livery  of  those  morning  pages, 
just  as  two  years  ago  she  knew  the  armorial 
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bearings  of  the  fam3y  coaches ;  and  is  coose- 
quendy  better  versed  in  the  histaire  galante  of 
the  young  scaqp^race.  She  is  getting  almost 
as  thin  as  Lord  John.  What  can  be  the  mat- 
ter with  her? — She  has  no  pecuniary  amdedes. 
She  is  distracted  by  no  single  knodo.  The 
dght  thousand  a-year's  worth  of  pleasure  and 
prosperity  she  is  annually  enjoying,  seems  likdy 
to  last  for  ever ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Lumley  Rodentoo, 
her  enjoyments  would  be  still  more  laTisfah 
provided.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  that  i^iawning 
girl  enjoys  a  happy  moment !  I  doubt  whether 
— but,  after  aO,  what  business  is  it  of  mine  P 
Is  it  not  a  hard  thing  for  a  respectable  M 
bachelor  like  myself  to  be  disturbed  in  my  Blue 
Chamber  by  the  vagaries  of  two  young  people, 
no  more  connected  with  my  sympathies  than 
Shem,  Hem,  or  Japhet ! 

It  used  to  delight  my  old  eyes,  two  seasons 
ago,  to  see  Dora  Colvile  start  up  finom  her 
work-table  encumbent  with  sfflcs  and  Beriin 
patterns,  or  her  drawing-desk  scattered  ^tk 
pencils,  when  some  itinerant  band  came  thioagfa 
the  streets,   and,    by  its  barbarous  murder  of 
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one  of  Strauss's  or  Labitsky's  popular  waltzes, 
tempt  the  light-hearted  creature  into  spinning 
round  the  room,  threading  the  maze  of  fancy 
chairs  and  littered  tables,  with  a  grace  and 
agility  that  Elssler  might  have  envied!  And 
now,  I  verily  believe  JulHen  himself  might 
pipe  the  Paradis-Vogel  under  her  window  by  the 
hour  together,  without  attracting  her  attention  1 
I  scarcely  ever  see  her  at  her  piano.  The  harp 
has  not  been  out  of  its  case  this  fortnight  past. 
There  she  sits,  poring  hour  after  hour  over 
the  embroidery  frame ;  and  I  verily  believe 
stitching  blue  roses  and  pea-green  lilies.  Some- 
times, I  see  her  raise  her  pretty  little  slender 
white  hand  to  her  eyes,  as  if  dashing  away 
some  obstacle  that  prevented  her  seeing  very 
clearly ; — more  particularly  whenever  she  hap- 
pens to  hear  the  General's  well-known  knock. 
At  that  signal,  indeed,  I  have  known  her  sud- 
denly place  both  hands  for  a  moment  over 
her  eyes,  or  press  them  upon  her  bosom, 
without  rising  from  her  chair.  She  seems  on 
such  occasions  to  entertain  an  intuitive  dread 
that  her  father  is  not  alone, — ^that  young  Ro- 
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denton  is  with  him,  in  all  the  weary  monotony 
of  his  everlasting  smiles, — ^his  curls  parted  to  a 
hair  at  the  same  spot  for  the  last  three  yeai^ — 
and  his  conversation  diluted  down  to  the  same 
standard  of  wishy-washy  insipidity.  I  am 
certain,  too,  that  the  silly  fellow  tormoits  her 
with  idle  reports  concerning  the  foQies  and  vioes 
of  her  opposite  neighbour.  Rodenton  has  a 
certain  manner  of  standing  at  the  window  and 
surveying  the  modest  two-windowed  lodgings 
of  Lord  John  Devereux  with  all  the  insoknt 
prosperity  of  the  son  and  heir  of  thirty  tfaousaod 
a-year,  a  park  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  manskm 
in  St  James's  Square.  I  can  detect  the  sodie 
that  curls  his  lip  as  he  pursues  his  converantbD 
with  the  General's  daughter,  while  reportii^ 
progress  of  the  General's  opposite  neighboor, 
— ^the  shrug,  tHe  grimace,  the  sneer  of  con- 
tempt. While  Dora  ndses  her  bhie  ^es  from 
her  work  and  utters  a  word  or  two,  doobdesB 
in  extenuation, — ^for  I  have  observed  Sr  FeKz 
break  out  thereupon  into  a  rage,  and  saw  the  air 
with  his  hand,  in  attestation  of  every  iD-natared 
woiQ  uttered  by  his  intended  son-in-kw. 
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Yet  surely  it  is  only  natural  that  Dora 
should  do  her  utmost  in  vindication  of  her  op- 
posite neighbour !  For  I  remember  that  scarce- 
ly a '  day  passed,  two  years  ago,  but  the 
Morning  Post  coupled  together,  in  describing 
the  balls  of  the  season,  the  names  of  Miss 
Colvile  and  Lord  John  Devereux,  as  all  but 
one  and  indivisible.  She  was  then  a  timid 
debutante ;  and  Sir  Felix  seemed  to  think 
ihaX  a  &shionable  young  man, — a  Lord  John, 
— a  capital  vaUeur^ — might  be  available  as 
a  sort  of  pedestal  to  bring  her  into  notice ;  and 
though  he  has  lately  issued  his  word  of  com- 
mand that  she  is  to  be  as  cool  to  the  ruined 
spendthrift  as  can  be  effected  without  absolute 
rudeness, — ^that  is,  rudeness  so  marked  as  to 
provoke  in  return  the  imperiousness  of  his 
four  fine-lady  sisters,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
deuoe  ojf  a  brother,  are  still  court-cards  in  the 
pack  of  society, — ^it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  warm- 
hearted natural  girl  like  Dora  Colvile  to  fling 
aside  her  early  predilections, .  and  become  as 
stiff  and  heartless  as  one  of  the  heroines  of 
Madame  Tussaud. 


\ 
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It  would  be  a  much  easier  thing  and  a  mucfa 
kinder,  on  the  part  of  the  old  General  to  exat 
his  interest  with  the  Admiralty^ — (where  one  of 
his  Scotch  cousins  rules  the  lady  with  the  tm 
helmet  and  shield,  who  swears  she  rules  the 
waves), — ^and  get  the  poor  lad  an  ^pointmeat 
He  would  be  much  better  in  the  Mediterraneui 
again,  or  at  Fernando  Po,  or  B(^t^ — no  m^ 
ter  where, — to  be  out  of  the  range  of  Crockfoid's 
and  the  blue  eyes  of  Dora  Colvile.  But  the 
General  is  a  man  of  very  lunited  percqitioos. 
He  only  hears  with  one  ear.  The  sight  of  one 
eye  was  destroyed  at  Waterloo ;  and  I  shrewd^ 
suspect  that  he  perceives  only  with  a  single  oigan 
of  discernment.  His  one  idea  is  to  many  Don 
to  Rodenton  Park.  He  does  not  consider  the 
means, — ^he  contempkites  the  end.  Sir  Fdxx 
Colvile  spends  half  his  life  in  reading  the  news- 
papers, and  the  other  half  in  talking  aboat  them 
— more  intent  upon  his  duties  as  a  oommittee- 
man  at  the  United  Service  than  the  business  of 
his  domestic  life;  and  evidently  thinks  that, 
having  introduced  James  Lumley  Rodentoo, 
Esq.  M.P.,  to  his  daughter  a  suitor,  the  yom^ 
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gentleman  win  gradually  progress  into  her  hus- 
band; just  as,  having  planted  his  saplings  at 
Colvile  Lodge,  they  are  sure  to  progress  into 
trees.  He  cannot  be  always  on  the  spot  watch- 
ing whether  the  rain  rains ;  any  more  than  whe- 
ther pretty  little  Dora  smiles  and  blushes  in  due 
season  upon  the  promising  prig  with  the  well- 
parted  curls,  who  laughs  so  exultingly  upon 
occasion  of  a  reduplication  of  single  knocks  at 
the  door  of  Lord  John.  With  all  his  pretended 
apathy,  however,  the  General  is  in  general 
pretty  well  up  to  snuff, — ^and  his  snuff  is  of 
the  right  Lish  quality.  The  dexterity  with 
which  he  continues  to  keep  out  of  sight  a  certain 
Reverend  Olinthus  Colvile,  who  is  to  succeed  to 
his  family  estates,  is  beyond  belief.  Though 
only  two  years  the  junior  of  Sir  Felix,  this 
country  cousin  is  as  weak  in  health  as  intellect ; 
and  Sir  Felix,  in  his  alarm  lest  the  old  gentle- 
man should  be  tempted  to  drivel  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  Slaughter's  or  the  Bedford  (where, 
lodging  at  the  Hummums,  he  would  naturally 
satisfy  his  parsonic  appetite  with  tough  steaks 
and  tougher  port,  on  his  annual  visits  to  the 

VOL.   III.  M 
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metropolis  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  tithe-suit), 
insists  upon  affording  him  both  board  and  lodg- 
ing; and  contrives  to  keep  him  so  hermetical^ 
sealed  during  his  sojourn  in  town,  ibai  notlmig 
but  tithe-proctors  come  within  ear-shot  of  Ae 
heir  in  taiL  As  an  excuse  for  inviting  no  com* 
pany  in  his  honour,  the  crafty  General  manages 
that  himself  or  his  confidential  butler  shall  be 
suffering  fix>m  the  influenza:  whidi,  as  the 
Reverend  Olinthus  is  sure  to  come  in  Match 
{like  the  influenza),  for  the  advantage  of  the  on- 
torios,  is  easily  accomplished.  It  is  amaziog 
with  what  good  faith  the  worthy  parson  has 
swallowed  the  said  influenza  for  the  last  deven 
years!  —  But  if  Dora  should  remain  sbi^ 
another  season,  my  mind  misgives  me  that  her 
father  will  be  obliged  to  vary  the  scene  next 
spring  with  a  quinsy  or  a  fit  of  the  gout 

The  result  of  this  curious  firatemal  manoeimt 
is,  that,  with  the  uninformed,  Dora  CdA 
passes  for  an  heiress  I  Without  Altering  into 
details  of  family  estates  or  thousands  a  year,  the 
fashionable  world  r^ards  her  as  what  is  vulgaily 
called  *^  a  catch."     Prudential  mimiTniLq  are  eo- 
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chanted  to  see  her  dancing  with  their  younger 
sons ;  and  find  no  £tult  even  with  their  ddest 
for  seeking  her  as  a  partner.  ^^  Old  Colvile's 
only  daughter/*  is  a  password  for  pretty  little 
Dora  into  the  bosom  of  even  the  most  worldly- 
wise  fiuniUes. 

It  is  a  strange  thmg,  by  the  way,  considering 
the  jactant  vanity  of  modem  society, — ^the  man- 
ner in  which  people  display  the  knowledge  and 
accomplishments  they  possess,  and  boast  of  those 
they  do  not  possess, — ^that  every  one  is  careful  to 
keep  out  of  sight  their  remarkable  proficiency  in 
the  Wisdom  called  Worldly, — ^the  only  wisdom 
of  which  the  principia  are  posterior  to  the  les- 
sons of  Solomon ! — ^For  nothing  can  be  clearer  to 
eyes  profane,  than  that  by  its  code,  alone,  are 
regulated  the  morals  and  manners  of  associated 
May  Fair. 

In  the  year  five  of  the  Railway  Era  (for  really 
in  such  matters  one  ought  to  adopt  a  new  sys- 
tem of  chronology), — ^in  the  year  five  of  the 
Railway  Era,  the  learned  pimdits  of  modem 
London  began  to  perceive-  that  the  days  of 
Latin  and  Greek  were  gone  by ;  and  that,  leaving 

M  2 
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the  universities  to  their  classics,  and  the  dasacs 
to  their  universities^  it  was  high  time  to  insti- 
tute a  course  of  practical  education  for  practical 
men. 

Up  rose,  accordingly,  the  College  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, and  one  foresees  the  time  when  oar 
great-grandsons,  instead  of  learning  to  trail  their 
sabres  along  the  pavement  of  countiy-towns  as 
comets  of  dragoons,  or  wear  out  their  soak 
and  bodies  in  tjie  fretfulness  of  oompelkd  pa- 
tience while  waiting  for  a  curacy,  will  become 
academically  endowed  with  the  powers  of  ooo- 
structing  Menai  bridges  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
or  constructing  an  Eddystone  lighthouse  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O !  The  wise  pro- 
jectors of  this  truly  national  institution  not  only 
descried  one  of  the  wants  created  by  the  pn^ress 
of  the  times,  but  found  subsczibers  ready  to 
afford  the  means  (at  the  rate  of  so  mudi  per 
cent)  of  supplying  the  defidency. 

Now,  if,  instead  of  a  college,  some  jdiiltti- 
trophists  would  only  afford  to  the  coDcges  abeady 
extant,  a  professofship  of  Worldly  Wisdom, 
surely  it  would  be  indescribably  more  respedsik 
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for  the  rising  youth  of  Britain  to  derive  their 
principles  in  the  new  science,  from  some  sharp- 
witted  gentleman  in  spectacles  than  from  their 
parents  and  guardians ! 

For  my  part  (but  I  am  a  twaddling  old  soul !) 
I  cannot  understand  how  a  Christian  father 
has  courage  to  look  his  son  in  the  face,  after 
indicating  to  him  the  process  of  political  jobbery; 
first,  as  candidate  for  the  sufirages  of  the  people, 
and  next,  as  candidate  for  the  confidence  of  an 
administration.  Still  less  can  I  comprehend 
how  a  Christian  mother  ventures  to  accompany 
her  pure-minded  daughter  on  Sunday  mornings 
into  the  edifice  whose  steeple  of  Portland  stone 
riseth  into  the  fog  within  view  of  my  Blue 
Chamber,  after  inculcating  on  Saturday  nights 
at  the  opera,  the  system  of  policy  current  among 
the  match-catchers  of  the  season !  After  such 
lessons,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  fifth  com- 
mandment becomes  the  most  trying  of  the 
decalogue.  To  "  Honour  your  father  and  your 
mother,''  after  yoiu*  father  and  mother  have 
deliberately  suggested  habits  of  moral  petty 
larceny  such    as    might  render  filial  piety  a 
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difficult  virtue  to  iEneas  or  the  Gredan  Daughter, 
ought  to  be  considered  the  acme  of  modem  yiitue. 

I  have  seen  Dora  Colvile's  cheeks  flush  to 
a  carnation  tinge,  after  a  long  dos^ting  with 
the  General  Hiough  a  kind-hearted,  excellent 
^il,  I  am  convinced  that  his  paternal  admoni- 
tions have  sometimes  hardened  her  heart  to- 
wards him  to  the  oonsistenoe  of  Regan's  or 
Goneril's ! — 

*'  You  may  dance  to-night  with  Lord  Chaiies 
— ^the  Marquis  has  had  a  paralytic  stroke!" 
or  "  I  insist  upon  it  that  Clarence  HamiltoD 
is  not  seen  in  your  box  to-night.  I  find  diat 
Sir  Graham  Hamilton's  estates  are  entailed  <hi 
his  brother !"  are  precepts  which  neither  grey 
hair  nor  the  reverend  lips  of  old,  can  divest  of 
their  odiousness. 

Were  such  a  professorial  chair  instituted  as 
I  have  described,  no  abler  tactician  could  be 
found  to  fill  the  same  than  lieutenant-General 
Sir  Felix  Colvile; — evidence  whereof  m%fat 
be  adduced  in  the  eagerness  testified  by  half 
the  mammas  of  his  acquaintance  to  beoozoe 
chaperon   to  the  supposititious  heiress  whom 
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th^  would  have  scouted  with  her  mere  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Even  Lady  Catherine  Ro- 
denton,  the  stately  parent  of  James  Lumley,  is 
almost  as  assiduous  in  her  courtship  of  Dora, 
as  her  son ;  having  fixed  her  eye  upon  certain 
additions  to  the  Yorkshire  estates  of  the  family^ 
which  she  fancies  might  be  easily  secured  by 
exchange,  were  the  Colvile  property  amalgamated 
with  their  own. 

The  passion  of  Jemmy  Rodenton  for  the  fair 
daughter  of  Sir  Felix  was,  in  fact,  originally 
a  dove-chick  of  his  provident  mother's  hatch- 
ing. The  rising  young  man  fimded  himself 
desperately  in  love;  because  the  oracle  from 
whence  his  ideas  and  opinions  were  derived, 
assured  him  that  he  was  so.  Lady  Catherine 
had  so  gravely  informed  him,  when  a  boy,  he 
was  a  staunch  Tory,  that  he  believed  himself 
one,  after  he  became  a  man.  Nay  more,  un- 
willing to  annoy  her  by  denial  whenever  she 
assured  her  guests  at  Rodenton  that  from  No- 
vember till  April  he  was  never  happy  out  ol^ 
the  saddle.  Jemmy,  without  a  particle  of  taste 
for  field-sports,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  live  and 
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die  the  life  and  death  of  a  fox-hunting  sqime, 
like  his  &ther  before  him ;  and  had  it  beocMse 
her  wish  for  any  possible  reason,  dther  as  tend- 
ing to  secure  his  political  interests,  or  his  posi- 
tion in  the  coteries  of  fashionable  life,  to  make 
him  believe  himself  a  fanatico  per  la  murica^ 
a  connoisseur,  or  geologist,  or  sear-horse,  three 
or  four  days  at  the  utmost  would  have  sufficed 
to  secure  his  conviction !  Lady  Catherine  Cd- 
vile  was,  in  short,  admirably  matched  against 
Sir  Felix  Colvile, — diamond  cut  diamond, — 
arsenic  versus  prussic  acid.  Each  had  to  deal 
with  a  submissive  child.  But  Jemmy's  obe- 
dience emanated  from  softness  of  head ;  Dora's 
from  softness  of  heart ;  and  it  is  a  bad  look- 
out when  the  strength  of  the  parent  consists 
in  the  weakness  of  the  child. 

"  On  peut  Are  plus  fin  qu^un  autre^  nims 
pas  plus  fin  que  tous  les  autres^^*  says  a  shrewd 
Frenchman.  With  all  Sir  Felix  Colvile's  woildly 
wisdom, — all  his  care  in  secluding  poor  Olin- 
thus,  as  though  he  brought  with  him  from 
his  parsonage  the  infection  of  smaU-pox, — and 
all  his  advice  to  his  family-lawyer  to  be  as  dose 
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as  wax  in  the  discussion  of  his  affairs, — ^the 
real  obstacle  to  the  much-desired  aDianoe  be- 
tween Dora  and  James  Lumley  Rodenton  never 
occurred  to  his  mind  1  By  getting  Lord  John 
Devereux  appointed  to  a  ship,  he  might  have 
relieved  the  Hall  of  Eblis  in  St.  James's  Street 
fix)m  an  unprofitable  customer,  and  the  wealthy 
squireling  from  the  real  stumbling-block  in 
his  matrimonial  path.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
my  Blue  Chamber  lies  in  too  stilted  an  eleva- 
tion to  admit  of  my  whispering  advice  into  the 
ears  of  my  neighbours. 

Were  I  nearer  on  a  level  with  them,  there 
are  others  besides  the  cunning  old  General 
and  improvident  yoimg  sailor,  whom  I  should 
like  to  admonish ! — ^There  is  a  flashy  young 
fellow,  who  occupies  a  suite  of  state  apartments 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  next  door  but  one  to  Sir 
Felix  Colvile's,  who  stands  as  low  in  my  estima- 
tion as  he  seems  to  stand  high  in  his  own. 
The  single  spot  of  earth  where  he  has  a  right 
to  stand  high — ^the  counting-house  of  the  city 
firm  in  which  he  is  senior  partner, — ^is  the 
only  one  wherein  he  never  deigns  to  make  his 
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appearance.  Perhaps,  because  the  Lane  m 
which  it  is  situated  is  too  narrow  to  admit  bis 
drag,  and  that  to  reach  any  distant  point  of  the 
metropolis  otherwise  than  four-in-hand,  is  out 
of  the  question.  His  £ither,  honest  man,  used 
to  make  his  way  to  his  house  of  business,  first 
with  a  cotton  umbreDa  under  his  arm,  and 
lastly  in  a  buggy ;  a  profitable  modesty  of  cod^ 
veyanoe,  which  caused  the  house  itself  to  make 
its  way  in  the  world  till  the  acting  partner  had 
bequeathed  half  a  million  to  his  &mity ! 

Half  a  million ! — ^If  a  young  feDow,  inherit- 
ing half  a  million,  in  addition  to  good  health 
and  spirits,  be  not  a  happy  man,  the  deooe  is 
in  it,-— or  in  him!  To  be  sure,  die  hatf> 
million  is  the  thing  likeliest  on  eardi  to 
teach  him  to  get  rid  of  his  health  and  spirits, 
unless  the  health  and  spirits  teach  him  to  get 
rid  of  his  half-minion ;  which  three  things  faan 
a  remarkable  incompatibility  for  dwdling  toge- 
ther in  unity. 

Mr.  St.  Chads  has  got  rid  of  a  considerabk 
portion  of  all  three ; — thereby  reducing  himsdf 
to  mediocrity,  and  obtaining  nothing  in  return 
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save  the  delight  of  heing  called  "  Leo"  hy  those 
whom  the  newspapers  call  "  the  leading  fashion- 
ahles ;"  whereas,  had  he  studc  to  the  city,  he 
might  still  have  been  called  only  Leonard,  like 
his  father  before  him. 

When  I  admit  that  a  portion  of  the  said 
half-million  has  disappeared  in  the  shape  of 
loans,  and  another  portion  in  the  shape  of 
losses,  I  shall  perhaps  be  thought  ungenerous 
in  protesting  that  St.  Chads,  whether  Leonard 
or  Leo,  is  incapable  of  a  generous  action.  He 
has  lent  money,  indeed, — but  to  whom  ?  To  his 
poor  relations  ? — To  his  hiunble  friends  ? — ^To 
needy  tradesmen  ? — ^To  struggling  artists  ?  By 
no  manner  of  means !  To  his  provd  friends — 
to  out-at-elbow  lords,  and  fiishionable  foreigners ! 
He  has  thrown  out  sops,  in  the  shape  of 
thousand-pound  notes,  to  the  Cerberus  of 
fashion.  He  has  p\u:chased  his  entrees  into 
the  forbidden  precincts  of  ton,  at  the  cost  of 
ten  thousand  guineas  an  inch !  His  losses  are 
not,  like  those  of  his  firm,  in  unprofitable 
speculations  in  hides  and  tallow,  but  at  hazard 
or  roulette ;  and  his  first  step  on  quitting  Ox- 
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ford  was  into  an  exdusive  dub,  where  he  ms 
only  borne  with  on  due  attestation  that  he  had 
been  pigeoned  in  less  reputable  quarters  to  the 
amount  of  eighty  thousand  pounds !  Upon  the 
faith  of  that  pigeoning,  he  first  came  to  be 
called  **  Leo" — lep  by  name,  and  lea  by  nalore; 
for  he  was  the  lion  of  that  sporting  season, — 
the  green-horn  at  Epsom, — the  Johnny  Raw 
of  Ascot, — ^the  sufiertf  at  Doncaster  and  New- 
market  ! — ^By  the  following  spring,  he  had  eveiy 
right  to  be  called  '*  Leo,  my  boy  I"  by  all  the 
best  fellows  about  town. 

How  fond  they  were  of  him!  How  thq^ 
used  to  come  and  breakfast  on  his  woodoodc 
pies, — ^taste  his  liqueurs  at  luncheon  time, — 
and  dine  with  him  either  in  his  showy  apart- 
ment or  at  the  Clarendon !  He  supplied  him- 
self with  Havannahs  on  a  scale  almost  as 
gigantic  as  the  speculations  of  his  hide  and 
tallow  concern,  exdusively  for  their  benefit ; — 
and  Pontet's  books  can  attest  the  cwt.  after 
cwt.  of  carotte  and  macouba,  of  which  dandies 
having  coronets  on  their  cabs,  were  friendly 
enough  to  lighten  his  canisters.     He  had  a  box 
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at  the  Olympic  and  a  box  at  the  Opera,  in 
which  (so  obliging  were  his  friends  in  making 
use  of  his  tickets) »  there  was  seldom  room  for 
him  to  show  his  nose,  unless  on  benefit  nights  ; 
and  though  Leo  would  have  seen  one  of  his  St. 
Chad'>s  country  cousins  at  Greenock  before  he 
had  the  goodnature  to  oblige  him  with  a  lift 
into  any .  place  of  public  resort,  he  seemed  to 
have  it  earnestly  at  heart  that  all  the  junior 
branches  of  the  aristocracy  should  be  duly 
accommodated  with  advantageous  places  for  see- 
ing the  ballet. 

I  never  was  gratified  with  a  view  of  Leo's 
banker's  book.  I  am  only  the  Hermit  of  the* 
Blue  Chamber.  I  write  myself  neither  honour- 
able, nor  attach^  to  some  foreign  embassy ; 
and  am,  consequently,  without  pretensions  to 
tiie  notice  of  a  millionary  lord-himter.  But 
I  know  from  sufficient  authority  that  the  chief 
items  of  the  same,  with  the  expeption  of  such 
startling  entries  as  "  Jan.  8, .  to  Self,  £24,000," 
— (for  St.  Chads  is  too  vulgar  a  fellow  not  to 
delight  in  paying  his  hotel  bill, — ^firom  the 
Boniface  who  rides  a  bit  of  blood  worth  three 
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hundred  guineas,  to  the  smallest  waiter  of  the 
establishment)  who  rides  nothing  but  a  dothes* 
horse, — his  tailor,  trowserer,  jeweller,  stationer, 
shirt-milliner,  dear-starcher,  &c.  &&  &&  fiom 
hand  to  hand,  for  the  personal  enjoyment  cf 
their  gratitude  and  obeisances), — the  chief  items, 
I  say,  consist  of  To  Bearer^  two  hundred 
guineas," — *'  To  Bearer,  five  hundred  guineas^" 
— "To  Bearer,  one  thousand  pounds,"  and 
so  forth.  When  this  was  first  related  to  me, 
the  innocence  of  my  soul  suggested  that  the 
said  Bearers  might  be  treasurers  of  pubfic 
charities,  or  secretaries  of  national  inslitutioofi. 
But  the  head  of  my  informant  was  sarGastica]l]r 
shaken,  as  with  a  significant  smile  he  informed 
me  that — ^by  an  appropriate  Orientalism, — ^these 
Bearers  were  all  Tigers;  the  two-hundred- 
guinea^tiger  wearing  a  noble  crest  on  his  but- 
ton, — the  tiger  £500,  the  coronet  of  a  Manjins; 
— ^and  that  concerning  the  thousand  pound 
tiger,  the  less  said,  the  better! — These  neit 
little  simis  were,  in  short,  so  many  baits  with 
which  Leo  had  been  setting  his  lord-trap. 
Toadies,  as  a  genus,  are  an  object  of  very 
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general  contempt;  but  the  worlds  that  whole- 
sale dealer,  has  no  leisure  to  make  distino- 
tions  between  toady  and  toady. — ^Now  there 
are  toadies  who,  unskilled  by  education  to 
become  governesses  or  tutors,  and  unfitted  by 
birth  to  sink  into  butlers  or  ladies'  maids,  are 
converted  perforce  of  starvation  into  hangers- 
on  upon  great  or  wealthy  personages  afflicted 
with  a  weakness  for  having  their  ears  tickled. 
8uch  toadies  are  objects  of  compassion  rather 
than  scorn.  '^They  cannot  dig,  to  b^  they 
are  ashamed;"  and  the  ostentatious  of  this 
world  have  hitherto  omitted  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  their  superabundance  (duly  adver- 
tising the  same  in  the  morning-papers),  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  self-respect  of  the  shabby 
genteel. 

But  the  Toady  Gratuitous, — the  Toady  Wan- 
ton,— the  Toady  who  toadies  in  the  abjectness 
of  his  soul, — the  Toady,  who  with  his  golden 
spurred  heel  tramples  on  the  Humble  while 
performing  Ko-Too  to  the  Proud,  is  a 
dirtier  fellow  than  we  care  to  mention  in  these 
pages. 
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Othen   beside   myself  oitertaia   the    same 
qMnion.     The    Marquises    and    HonoimUes, 
whose  friendship  costs  the  presumptuous  St 
Chads  pr^ty  neaity  the  same  amiual  sum  as 
his  hunting-kennd  costs  the  Duke  of  Crawley, 
indulge  fi«ety  m  grimaces  and  gestures  ooncea. 
ing  their  dear  Leo  whenever  his  bade  is  turned ; 
ci  ^lich,  had  I  not  craved  intopvecation  of  a 
lamplighter  in  my  ndghbourhood  with  whom  I 
keep  up  a  running  aoquaintanoey  the  meaning 
might  have  been  still  hieroglyphical  in  my  sighU 
1  now  perfectly  comprehend  their  purport  to  be^ 
**  Hides  and  tallow,  thou  art  a  very  sorry  crea- 
ture!"—'' Sarves  him  rightr  (as  the  Comidi 
jury  returned  it,) — *^  sarves  him  p^ecdy  ri^it** 
Whatever  be  the  measure  of  their  ingratitude, 
he  is  only  punished  as  he  deserves. 

It  is  a  great  gratification  to  my  feelings  that  I 
have  never  once  detected  my  favourite,  Lord 
John,  at  Leo's  levee.  They  are  acquainted.  Not 
to  the  point  of  slang  salutations  or  insolent  pan- 
tomime. But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
cool  tone  in  which  my  young  ndghbour  ex- 
claims,  *' How  are  you,  St  Chads?  asLeo  pasacs 
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him  on  the  box  of  his  drag,  which  reduces 
the  parvenu  to  the  psdnfiil  necessity  of  replying, 
"  Good  morning,  Lord  John !"  instead  of  "  How 
do.  Jack?''  as  he  would  be  entitled,  did  the 
tiger  of  Dora  Colvile's  idol  bear  to  Lombard 
Street  those  missives  signed  *' Leonard  St. 
Chads  (private  account)/'  which  unite  him  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  toadyism  with  the  raffish  por- 
tion of  the  aristocracy.  Yet  Leo  would  gladly 
purchase  an  erUnfe  to  Belmont  Castle  by  the 
loan,  in  such  a  case  infaffibly  .a  gift,  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  By  condescending  to  the 
shabbiness  of  certain  of  his  titled  brethren, 
Lord  John  might  consequently  disencumber 
himself  of  his  embarrassments,  and  become  free 
to  re-enter  his  profession, — encumber  himself 
with  a  ship, — almost  with  a  wife !  But  I  know 
him ! — ^The  lad  is  incapable  of  such  degradation ! 
— ^Dora  is  right ! — Lord  John  Devereux  will  go 
on  saying, — "  Good  morning,  Mr.  St.  Chads" 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Within  these  few  days,  however,  I  have  no- 
ticed the  lord-feeder  growing  gradually  as  grumpy 
as  the  nondescripts  in  seedy  coats  who  knock  at 
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the  door  of  Lord  John.  At  first,  I  vras  amaz- 
ingly puzzled  what  could  ail  him.  Stodcs  were, 
up, — Chides  and  tallow  "  brisk."  What  oould 
be  the  matter  with  the  monied  man  of  fashion  ? 

But  this  was  not  aU.     I  disoe^ed  in  tbe 
oountenances  ci  the  admuably  got-up  spedmens 
of  Human  Nature  who  lounge  in  at  ln:eak&st  to 
the  woodcock  pies,  and  mount  the  roof  of  the 
drag  iii  the  afternoon  for  a  party  to  Lovi^rove's 
with  ^Hhat  capital  fellow  Leo,"  a  scarody  re- 
pressed smile  of  delight, — a  twinkling  of  triumph 
in  the  eye, — a  c^iain  saucy  elevation  of  the  head 
as  they  extended  their  fore-fingers  in  salutatioD. 
What  can  be  the  casualty  which  has  caused  the 
comers  of  Leo's  mouth  to  curve  downwards,  and 
those  of  his  satellites  to  cuil  upwards,  like  a 
crescent  moon  reversed  in  the  several  cases? 

Alas!  '* Murder  will  out;''  that  is,  '*Lovi 
and  murder  will  out  I"  Leo  has  actually  pre- 
sumed upon  one  of  his  ukases,  "  Pay  to  bkab£R 
two  thousand  pounds,"  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  beaker's  lovely  sister,  Lady  Olivia  ;  and 
the  haughty  Lady  Olivia  has  sent  him  back 
to  the  dty,  like  his  cheque,  with  a  very  unplea- 
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sant  hint  in  his  ear,— <x)nveyuig  the  assurance 
of  her  amazement,  or  rather,  her  amazement 
at  his  assurance.  Bearer  protests  that  it  was 
Lady  Olivia  who  whispered  the  startling  dr- 
cumstanoe  to  her  intimates;  whereas,  Lady 
Olivia  was  too  dignifiedly  indignant  to  utter 
a  syllable  about  the  matter.  On  the  contrary, 
Leo  himself,  in  his  first  petulant  resentment, 
betrayed  his  mortification  to  her  brother, — and 
her  brother  has  no  padlock  for  his  empty  head, 
any  more  than  for  his  empty  strong-box.  And 
thus,  the  Crockfordites  are  looking  grave  at 
Leo,  to  prevent  their  laughing  too  broadly  in 
his  face;  while  Leo  pretends  to  laugh  in  the 
faces  of  the  Crockfordites,  to  prevent  their 
perceiving  his  ill-humour.  The  feroe  is  kept 
up  among  them  with  a  degree  of  forced  gaiety 
and  clumsy  art,  worthy  the  boards  of  one  of  the 
patent  theatres. 

Now  Leo  has  conceived  a  plan  of  singular 
revenge.  Among  the  younger  sons  refused  by  Sir 
Felix  Colvile  for  his  supposed  heiress  last  season, 
was  the  very  **  Bearer"  whose  necessities  and 
meannesses  are  the  origin  of  this  nefarious  im- 
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brog^o;  and  at  that  tiine,  Leo  would  sooner  hsve 
walked  down  St.  James's  Street  ann-in^aim 
with  one  of  his  iindes,  than  condescend  to 
matrimony  with  the  child  of  an  andent  faaroiiet» 
general  oflioer,  K.C.B.  and  so  forth.  As  regank 
their  personal  quafities,  Doia  or  Ofivia  wer«  per- 
fecdy  immaterial  in  the  scale.  But  his  option  I17 
between  a  Lady  Olivia  and  a  Miss  Cotyifey  and 
he  did  not  heatate.  It  was  impossiUe  to  stand 
the  notion  of  a  mere  ^^Mrs"  St  Chads. 
Tliey  could  not  call  her  "  Leo/' — ^she  musi  be  a 
mere  oommon«-p]aoe  respectable  "Mrs.  St. 
Chads." 

But  a  Miss  Cdviley-by  whom  Bbaber  had 
been  rejected,  and  for  whom  Lord  John  Defe- 
reux,  (the  Lord  John  who  diose  to  remain  Loid 
John  Devereux  to  Mr.  Leonard  St  Chads),  was 
supposed  to  entertain  a  hopeless  attachment,  i| 
becoming  a  person  of  some  consequence,— of 
sufficient  consequence,  indeed,  to  determine  faim 
to  the  humiliation  of  a  courtship. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  Leo  is  likd|f 
to  fare  better  with  little  Dora  than  with  Lady 
Olivia;  or  with  the  General,  than  his  daughter. 
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St.  Chads  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
half  a  million  of  money  which  was  to  render 
him  acceptable  in  the  great  world  has  been 
gradually  melting  away  in  fees  to  the  door- 
keepers thereof;  and  that  he  has  scarcely  twelve 
thousand  a-year  left  in  the  world.  Now  twelve 
thousand  a-year,  arising  out  of  a  Lane  in  Loth- 
buiy,  has  very  little  chance,  in  the  estimation  of 
a  professor  of  worldly  wisdom,  against  a  rent- 
roll  of  thirty  thousand,  emanating  from  one  of 
the  prettiest  estates  in  the  Three  Ridings ! 

But  though  I  have  no  fear  of  seeing 
the  modest,  gentle  Dora  transferred  to  the 
driving-seat  of  Leo,  I  can  understand  that 
the  shattered  nerves  of  poor  Lord  John  will 
not  be  placed  more  at  ease  by  finding  any 
addition  to  the  pretendants  to  her  hand.  He 
has  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance ;  he  must  be 
aware  that  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance. 

But  so  long  as  she  looks  so  pretty,  when 
springing  upon  her  bay  mare  every  day  to 
accompany  the  General  into  the  Park;  and  so 
long  as  her  slight  salutations  to  her  old  partner 
are  accompanied  by  glances  more  in  sorrow 
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than  in  anger,  it  is  but  natural  he  sfaoald 
curse  his  adverse  fortunes,  while  he  admits 
that  all  the  happiness  he  is  ever  £kdy  to 
enjoy  in  this  world  is  through  the  panes  of 
his  drawing-room  windows!  (If  I  did  not 
scorn  to  play  on  words,  the  occasion  is  pro- 
pitious). 

Lady  Catherine  Rodtoton,  meanwhile,  is 
working  herself  up  into  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement  at  what  she  r^ards  as  a  most 
vexatious  traverse  to  the  projects  of  her  soil 
Nothing  can  stand  more  widely  apart  from 
the  country-gentleman  world,  than  the  section 
(if  society  which  performs  its  miunmeries.  and 
morris-dances  round  such  Jacks  in  the  Gnen 
as  St.  Chads.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  oonsequeaee 
of  this  estrangement  that  mutual  jealousy  and 
mutual  deference  are  entertained  between  thsm. 
The  countiy-gentleman  interest,  whose  rents 
are  usually  in  arrear,  and  who  are  oonsequendy 
in  want  of  ready  money  to  enable  than  to 
construct  quays,  roads,  or  bridges,  —  to  sink 
shafts,  and  erect  steam-engines, — ^build  diurcfacs 
for  the  parish,  or  wings  for  their  &mily  mansioo, 
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"  to  enable  it  to  fly  away  with  the  estate," — 
are  apt  to  view  with  uncommon  reverence  those 
who  twice  in  every  year,  as  sure  as  the  sun 
crosses  the  equator,  receive  in  the  dividend 
office,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  moneys  in  hard 
coin  of  the  realm,  such  as  they  would  mortgage 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  farms  to  carry 
off  in  their  pockets.  Lady  Catherine,  having 
vaguely  heard  the  word  million  connected  with 
a  vulgar  fellow  of  the  name  of  Leonard  St. 
Chads,  has  ever  since  regarded  him  as  a  sort 
of  golden  calf,  an  image  resembling  that  set 
up  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  the  squirearchy  to 
fall  down  and  worship.  She  has  never  heard 
of  either  his  lendings  or  his  spendings;  and 
probably  conceives  that  the  annual  savings 
of  the  said  millions  have  been  put  out  at 
compoimd  interest,  till  he  has  grown  as  rich  as 
Demidoff  or  the  ex-King  of  Holland.  She 
believes  Leo  to  be  the  ass  whose  stables  are  ' 
stalled  with  varnished  mahogany,  ^nd  whose 
boot-jack  is  of  virgin  gold ;  and  has  little  hope 
that  even  Rodenton  Hall  and  its  old  oaks  will 
stand  their  ground  against  the  charm  of  riches. 
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enabling  a  woman  to  outshine  her  fiiir  con- 
temporaries no  less  by  the  brilfianf^  of  her 
entertainments  and  equipages,  than  by  persooil 
attractions.  It  is  perhaps  as  a  sort  (ji  ooonta*- 
balance  to  the  mischief,  that  her  Ladydqi 
appeared  the  other  day  at  the  drawing-^tMm 
in  the  fuH  blaze  of  her  family  diamonds.  On 
the  strength  of  their  effulgence,  she  seemed 
to  rise  in  her  own  estimation  cubits  abo?e  die 
stature  of  a  house  of  business  in  a  Lane  the 
width  of  her  gravel-walk ;  whidi,  if  it  wanted 
diamonds  for  the  wife  of  its  senior  partner, 
must  go  and  buy  them  on  Ludgate  HiD.  New 
diamonds  and  new  point-lace  are  non-existent 
in  the  ideas  of  a  Duchess,  and  matters  <^  ooo- 
sequent  contempt  in  the  estimation  of  a  squire's 
lady.  Lady  Catherine,  whose  necklace  formed 
a  part  of  the  endowments  of  the  Lady  Castle- 
maine,  and  whose  old  point  figured  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  renowned  Lady  Yarmouth, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, would  feel  as  though  she  were  on  the 
treadmill,  if  arrayed  in  ornaments  purdiaaed 
in  the  year  of  Railways  5,  with  money  emanating 
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fifom  a  oounting-house  in  Crooked  Lane  1  She 
has  too  much  respect  for  her  future  daughter- 
in-laWy  not  to  attribute  to  her  what  the  French 
call  the  same  distinguished  sentiments.  Little 
Dora,  however,  may  chance  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion.     Time  win  show  I 
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Let  do  enthusiastic  rader  untiripatej  from 
the  unpnmig  tide  of  this  stoiy,  m  memoir  of  tlie 
wodo&ns  sunt  towbcMnwe  are  indAted  Ibr  die 
inren^ion  of  die  onl]^  musical  instnmicDt  mxdijr 
to  be  drdiratffd  to  the  wotsfa^  of  die  Sapene 
Bong;  and  wbom  the  liiKld,  widi  its  usual  gia- 
thude»  rewarded  vidi  the  agonies  of  maftfidan. 
The  Roman  matron,  who  was  boiled,  by  oom- 
mand  of  the  IVefect  Almacns^  Eke  Fontendk's 
asparagus— «  tonf  a  rinZe  ;  to«<  a  fAnOe  ;"  his 
l«m  ccmmemorated  by  wivthier  pens  andpeft- 
cik ;  and  ncvtr  more  cxqinately,  perhaps^  dno 
by  «x]r  own  Sir  Joshua,  in  die  cdAratod  picbie 
oe  Sc  Cm5a  at  the  oigan,  ftr  which  die  beauti- 
ful Mis.  9ienlm  semd  as  modd;  a  chrf^ 
d  onsrre  sdH  smviijug  to  isxhihrt   a  Efe&r 
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resemblance   to   dne  of  her  oo  less  beautiful 
grand-daughters: 

This  is  a  long  preamble — ^too  much,  alas,  i«- 
sembling  the  flourishes  of  histrionic  trumpets, 
that  usher  in  the  performances  of  some  infant 
prodigy;  or  the  Eastern  cry,  so  ludicrous  to  the 
ears  of  a  Frank, — *^  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet, 
FIGS  */'  For,  after  aD,  these  gi^diloquent  allu- 
sions to  St.  Cecilia,  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
the  gifted  authoress  of  the  '^  Dream,''  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  the  heroine  of  our  tale  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  A  canary  bird  ! 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries, 
whether  Dutch  or  Flemish,  like  most  people  of 
sedentary  habits  and  uninddental  lives,  have 
always  been  remarkable  for  manias  and  enthu- 
siasms, the  enjoyment  of  which  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  disturb  the  even  tenour  of  their  days. 
The  want  of  extensive  and  picturesque  landscape 
in  their  native  land  suggested  the  careful  culti- 
vation of  flower-gardens;  a  pursuit  peculiarly 
favoured  by  the  early  activity  of  the  Dutch  in 
maritime  adventure  and  colonization, — ^the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  tropical  countries  being  introduced 
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by  the  Batavians  into  the  ncnlh  of  Europe, 
aknost  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  sooth, 
through  the  traders  of  the  LevaDt  They  ivoe 
also  among  the  first  to  introduce  into  oar 
aviaries  that  favourite  bird,  the  canary,  now 
naturalized  as  European; — ^p^haps  because, 
(according  to  the  proverb  that  *^  on  n*ut  jamm 
praphete  dans  $on  pays**  more  cfaerished 
among  ourselves,  than  by  the  aborigines  of 
Ferro  and  Teneriffe. 

But  it  is  stiQ  among  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
that  these  little  warblers  retain  their  greatesT 
popularity.  Canaries  are  to  be  found  all  oht 
the  world,  from  New  York  to  St  Petenfauig, 
wherever  the  population  is  suffidently  hixurioos 
to  admit  of  the  entertainment  of  pets ;  and,  when 
you  see  a  cage  appended  to  a  distant  window  in 
any  town  or  city  in  E\ux)pe,  the  diances  are  ten 
to  one  in  favour  of  its  containing  a  canaij.' 
But  Germany  delights  equally  in  pipbg  buD> 
finches,  and  America  in  Virginian  nightmgales; 
while  the  abominable  parrot  tribe  is  in  wondroos 
favour  with  the  old  maids  of  England,  and  the 
dowagers   of  France;    whereas,    in   the    Low 
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Countries,  the  canary  is,  and  was,  and  shall  be, 
the  Phcenix  of  the  land.  Like  the  tulip,  its 
inanimate  rival  in  Dutch  affections,  it  is  not  only 
an  object  of  predilection,  but,  from  having  been 
specifically  cultivatedi  has  become  an  article 
of  trade;  and  the  fancy-prices  given  for  Dutch 
tulips  and  canaries,  would  suffice  to  keep  up  the 
taste  for  their  creation,  for  export  to  foreign 
countries,  even  were  the  preference  extinct. 

For  a  well-bred,  well-taught  canary,  a  sum 
amounting  to  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  guineas,  is 
often  given  by  the  rich  amateurs  of  the  north ; 
and  those  who  admire  the  canary  in  its  cage, 
forming  so  firequent  an  accessory  in  the  pictures 
of  Ostade,  Mieris,  Gerard  Dow,  and  Netscher, 
little  surmise  that  the  original  cost  of  such  a  bird 
has  often  exceeded  the  original  cost  of  such  a 
picture !  In  the  Flemish  school  of  art,  indeed, 
there  exists  the  advantage,  that  these  domestic 
pictures  of  one,  or  even  two  centuries  ago,  may 
be  accepted  as  valid  samples  of  national  manners 
at  the  present  day.  A  veiy  slight  variation  in 
the  costume  of  biu*gomasters  and  their  wives  by 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyke,  would  convert  them 
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into  fiic-fiiiniles  of  the  grave;  hard,  matter-cf- 
fact  men  and  womoi  in  authority,  of  die 
preseat  day ;  and  those  cold  and  statcfy  iat^ 
riors  of  Flemish  dmrdies,  with  their  gfaa8% 
altonation  of  Uadc  and  white  marble,  and  a  fern 
devotees  in  sable  doaks,  wandering  along  die 
aisles,  as  in  a  region  of  perprtual  fixsst,  (one  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  oompkte  every  pictme- 
galleiy  that  req>ects  itsell^)  might  have  been 
painted  to-day  or  yesterday,  as  much  as  the 
interior  of  some  highland  cabin  by  Landsecr. 
Hie  monotony  of  occupation,  the  vulgarity  of 
pursuit — the  materialism  of  nature  inqweand 
upon  the  jMroductions  of  all  untraveDed  Ilemidi 
paintars,  is  still  exemplified  in  Belgium  at  evoy 
step.  The  taste  of  Rubens  and  of  Van  Dyke  wtt 
formed  or  rather  reformed  by  Italy,  and  their 
fortunes  prospered  by  England.  —  But  die 
painters  of  fiuniliar  life,  who  pourtrayed  osij 
what  they  saw  in  nnJAfoMfpA  truth,  have  diCD- 
lated  through  Europe  the  story  of  the  nation  as 
thoroughly  as  Hogarth  has  immortalized,  in  his 
brilE&nt  satires,  the  vices  of  fcA«n«aM^  Landon, 
of  acentury  ago. — Maisrenenoms  d  not  aerai/ 
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The  words,  "well-bred,  and  weD-taught/' 
oanary,  have  not  been  unadvisedly  used ;  for  if 
Roiien  have  its  ooDege  for  the  education  of 
poodles,  where  those  intelligent  members  of 
the  community  study  hard  for  a  degree,  are 
crammed  by  a  private  tutor,  and  finally  leave 
college  with  a  certificate  of  good  morals  and 
proficiency,  as  indispensable  to  their  future 
setdement  in  life,  as  among  ourselves,  a 
Mastership  of  Arts,  to  the  future  archdea- 
con or  dean ;  a  dozen  Dutch  and  Belgian  cities 
of  renown  have  their  academies  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  canaries,  somewhat  resembling  the  con- 
servaiaire  in  Paris,  or  Lord  Westmoreland's 
no  less  important  Academy  of  Music,  in  Lon- 
don. '  To  provide  suitable  pupils  for  these 
schools,  of  art,  societies  have  been  instituted, 
which  give  premiums  for  the  production  of 
handsome,  and  dear^throated  canaries;  silver 
medals  to  the  rich,  and  sums  of  money  to 
the  poor :  and  a  shapely,  long-bodied,  well  com- 
plexioned  canary,  is  honoured  with  as  rich  a 
prize  in  Belgium,  as  an  air-pknt  (that  requires  a 
hundred  aryear  in  fuel  and  guardianship  for 
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its  maintenance)  in  wiser  LondoiL  'Whik 
they  suffer  their  national  fiteratorey  sudi  as 
it  ]S|  (yet,  stin  the  only  literature  open  to  'the 
people)  to  sink  stifled  in  the  muddy  Hdicon  of 
their  native  canals,  the  Flemings  bestow  their  ut- 
most cost  and  care  on  the  rearing  of  a  canary-lnid! 
Of  these  societies,  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing, is  the  Society  of  St.  Cecilia  of  Alost ; 
the  half-yearly  meetings  of  which,  and  the 
distribution  of  its  premiums,  are  as  gravdly- 
announced  by  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  as 
the  distribution  of  prizes  for  Hamburgh  grapes, 
and  Fh>vidence  pines,  by  the  Horticultural,  are 
tantalizingly  set  forth  by  the  Morning  Post 
The  Barmeudes  feast  occasionally  placed  before 
whose  readers,  in  the  sultry  dog-days,  by  that 
Hafiz-ian  offset  of  the  Belles  j^^ettr^,  scarody 
causing  the  mouths  of  the  rising  genevatioQ 
to  water  with  more  greedy  covetmg,  than  the 
descriptions  contained  in  the  "  EmandpaticHi'' 
or  ''  Independant "  of  Brussels,  of  the  prize 
canaries ;  "  serins  jaunes"  or  serms  emaUUsr 
honoured  with  their  grand  medals  by  the 
learned  society  of  St.  Cecilia. 
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And  why  not  ?  No  one  can  guess  how  such 
associations  may  end !  Our  own  Zoological 
iT^as  ^cpressly  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  breed  of  domestic  animals  in 
Great  Britain ;  an  achievement  which  it  accom- 
plishes by  the  cherishing  of  lions,  wolves,  and 
boa-constrictors;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  occur 
that  the  harmonious  sons  of  St.  Cecilia  of  Alost, 
who  pretend,  at  present,  to  nothing  further 
than  the  production  of  yellow  or  enamelled 
canaiy-birds,  may  end  with  bringmg  forward 
a  human  tenor, — a  Rubini,  or  a  Duprez.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  sainted  organist  hymned  by 
John  Dryden  and  Alexander  Pope,  should 
restrict  her  benign  protection  to  the  perfecti- 
bility of  the  canarie  vogel. 

Meanwhile,  the  said  association  modestly 
contents  itself  with  the  realization  of  its  pro- 
mises, and  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties,  under- 
taken, by  presenting  ten,  twenty,  thirty  florins, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  owner  of  the  hand- 
somest cock-canary;  if  in  a  condition  of  life 
to  hold  cheap  the  possessing  of  a  shining  medal 
in  a  vdvet-lined  morocco  case,   and  ^to   prove 
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the  said  vktorious  bird  to  have  been  bred 
by  a  fdlow  <tf  the  Society  of  St  Cecilia;  in 
Alosty  the  initiak  F.S.C.,  bong  almoat  as 
creditable  as  those  of  F  JLS.  among  our  more 
sapient  sdves.  It  is  probable  that,  woe 
the  phlegmatic  Flemings  a  betting  nation,  the 
fclKes  of  Newmarket  would  be  emulated  among 
them  by  odds  off(»ed  and  taken  on  the  produce 
of  such  and  sudi  a  brood,  for  the  year  1846. 
Mean^irfiile,  I  know  an  instance,  in  whidi  sdll 
mare  important  consequences  were  staked  ufoa 
the  breeding-stock  of  a  Mkm  of  the  Soddy 
of  St  Cecilia. 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  a  l»igfat  autumnal 
Sunday,  just  fresh  oiou^  to  make  the  popu- 
lation which  had  been  enjoying  oat-door  plea- 
sures and  pastimes  since  manning,  reoofleoty 
with  satis&ction,  that  they  had  snug  homes 
to  return  to  for  the  night,  that  a  young 
day-sempstress  of  Alost,  Rose  Jansens,  byname, 
was  sauntering  bade  to  her  lodgings,  on  the 
arm  of  the  young  man  by  ^om  she  had 
been  escorted  early  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
public  gardens  of  the  Dry  Kroanen,  half-a-mik 
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rom  the  dty,  that  they  might  enjoy  together 
the  waltzing  and  mark-shooting  there  provided 
for  their  humble  class  of  life. 

Almost  all  the  other  parties  pursuing  the 
same  road  homewards,  were  trudging  briskly 
along,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  influence  of 
the  chilly  evening  after  their  exertions.  But 
Rose  and  her  lover  walked  as  leisurely  as 
though  it  had  been  midsummer;  exhibiting 
no  other  consciousness  of  the  cold  of  a  Sep- 
tember twilight,  than  was  to  be  inferred  from  a 
somewhat  closer  hooking  together  of  the  arm, 
as  they  approached  their  place  of  destination. 
For,  alas !  the  other  parties  knew  that  they 
were  proceeding  homewards  to  enjoy  in  common 
their  evening  meal,  within  four  cosy  walls, 
by  a  cheerfid  light;  while  Rose,  was  only 
too  sadly  aware  that  her  good-bye  to  Julius 
— the  good-bye  of  a  long,  long,  workman's 
week — ^must  be  spoken  on  the  threshold  of 
her  lodgings,  if  she  wished  to  retain  the 
excellent  reputation  she  enjoyed  in  the  difli- 
cult  and  equivocal  situation  of  a  joumeywoman 
sempstress  living  alone  and   on    her  means. 
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Both  evidently  wished  to  make  the  most  d 
a  walk,  constituting  one  of  their  fi%-two  houn 
of  pleasure  in  the  year. 

«I  am  almost  sony  I  did  not  bring  my 
doak  instead  of  this  summer  shawl,''  observed 
Rose,  pressing  a  little  closer  to  the  side  of 
her  plighted  lover,  yet  not  even  affecting  to 
quicken  her  pace ;  *^  the  evening  air  is  sharp  as 
Christmas." 

"  Yes ;  winter  is  drawing  on  again/'  replied 
her  companion,  in  a  tone  of  depression  very 
different  from  the  joyous  accents  in  whidi  be 
had  announced  to  his  pretty  partner  half-an 
hour  before,  his  .  triumph  as  a  crossbowman. 
''Winter  is  drawing  on  again,  Roosje,  and  I 
see  no  more  chance  of  our  spending  it  togedier, 
than  I  did  this  very  time  last  year ;  when  we  both 
foolishly  fiincied  that  six  months  was  to  end 
our  troubles ;  and  that,  instead  of  these  crad 
weekly  meetings,  or  rather  cruel  weekly  partings, 
we  were  to  begin  life  together  hand-in-hand :  not 
a  luxurious  life,  Roosje — ^not  an  idle  one.  But, 
God  knows  we  should  feel  the  cares  and  labouis  to 
which  we  were  bom,   a   thousandfold  lifter, 
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i^ere  they  borne  in  common;  ehl  darling 
Roosje  r 

The  young  workwoman  replied  by  a  respon- 
sive movement  to  the  tender  pressure  of  the 
arm  with  which  these  endearing  words  were 
a(XX)mpanied ;  on  the  strength  of  wUch  en- 
oouragementy  the  young  lover  proceeded. 

**  It  is  now  two  years  since  you  lost  your  poor 
mother,  Roosje ;  your  dear  good  mother,  imder 
whose  sanction  our  words  were  plighted,  or 
I  should  not  be  where  I  am  in  your  confidence 
and  affection.  She  knew  me  to  be  poor,  poor 
as  yourselves,  but  industrious  as  yourselves; 
and  saw  me  doubly  industrious,  so  long  as 
the  additional  pittance  earned  by  my  extra 
labour  served  to  procure  her  a  few  comforts 
during  her  long  illness.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  kindly  looks  she  used  to  bend  upon  me,  when 
I  brought  her  some  poor  token  of  kindness; 
aa  orange  for  her  feverish  mouth;  a  flower 
to  freshen  her  bed,  when  she  was  even  past  all 
enjoyment  of  the  palate.  'You  are  a  right 
good  soul,  Julius,'  she  used  to  whisper  (when 
you  fancied    she  had  drawn  down  my  head 
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towards  her  pillow  only  to  bestow  her  bene- 
diction  or  a  kiss  of  motheiiy  affection)  *aad 
I  see  that  it  will  be  weD  with  the  diild  my 
soul  loveth,  when  she  shall  be  your  wife,  and 
her  mother  cold  in  the  grave.'  " 

A  new  pressure  of  the  arm — ^and  this  time^ 
an  unsolicited  one,  rewarded  these  avowals  of 
tenderness. 

'*  And  when  she  was  gone,"  resumed  Jufius, 
'*  and  we  had  honoured  her  memoiy  by  placiog 
a  black  cross  over  her  head,  setting  forth  diat 
she  had  died  iii  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of 
his  creatures,  I  was  in  hopes,  Rooqe  dearest, 
that  the  next  employment  for  the  eanui^  d 
my  leisure  hours,  would  be  to  pay  for  our  wed> 
ding  dinner! — ^I  thought  we  should  see  the 
summer  leaves  come  out,  as  man  and  wife ; — 
that  by  this  time, — but  why  do  I  revert  to  all 
this  ?"  cried  he,  checking  himself,  and  swallow- 
ing, with  a  great  effort,  the  tears  that  wen 
beginning  to  render  his  voice  somewhat  hoarse 
and  broken. — "  My  disappointment  is  no  firalt 
of  yours,  Roosje;  you  have  done  all  that  a 
faithful  girl    could  do,   towards  fulfilling  tiie 
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engagements  made  to  me  by  your  poor  mother. 
You  have  worked  as  hard  as  myself, — ^you  have 
lived  as  frugally  as  myself.  While  other  maid- 
ens of  Alost  are  bright  with  gay  colours,  or 
warm  with  autumn  stuffs,  the  thin  gown  you 
are  wearing — (how.  well  do  I  remember  it, 
before  the  long  sad  year  of  mourning  which 
marked  your  respect  towards  the  memory  of 
your  mother !) — ^the  gown  you  wear,  I  say,  is 
white  at  the  seams  in  the  sunshine,  with  much 
use. — ^I  loved  you  all  the  better  for  its  shabbi- 
ness,  dearest,  when  I  saw  you  stand  opposite  to 
me,  with  such  a  cheerful  contented  face,  in  the 
dance,  among  those  who  were  more  gaily  and 
splendidly  attired. — For  by  that  content,  I  saw 
that  it  was  for  me  alone  you  danced  and 
dressed,— seeing  that,  assured  of  my  admira- 
tion,  be  your  seeming  what  it  might,  the  sneers 
of  your  companions  had  no  effect  upon  your 
mind !  But  neither  your  parsimony  nor  mine 
avails  us  aught ;  and  we  seem  to  be  fiur  as  ever 
from  the  event  which  would  forestal  the  necessity 
for  my  taking  leave  of  you,  as  in  a  few  minutes 
I   am  about   to   do,  to  return  to  my  solitary 
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home — nay,  wvwse  than  sofiftary, — iar  I  dedve 
to  yon,  Rooge,  that  so  long  as  my  unck 
persists  in  his  oppootion  to  our  maniage,  he  is 
no  more  to  my  regard,  than  if  no  drop  of  my 
fiither's  blood  were  flowing  in  his  ▼eins." 

Tliis  was  as  stru^  a  dedaration  of  antipathy 
as  was  oompaftible  with  the  mild  nature  c^  Julias 
van  Iscghen; — ftir  he  was  a  young  man  of 
kindfy  nature,  who  deared  no  better  than  to  go 
through  fife  with  hard  hbour  for  his  poitioii, 
and  human  zSed&oia  for  his  reward, — happy, 
and  happy-making,— fiving,  and  kiting  fire.— 
Even  to  his  selflsh,  stingy  unde,  he  had  been 
the  best-intentioned  of  nephews,  till  the  old 
gentleman  took  it  into  his  head  to  deckie  that, 
on  the  most  remote  hint  o£  maniage,  he  wooU 
disavow  and  dtdnherit  him, — that  it  must  be 
either  no  wife,  or  no  unde ! 

The  man  by  whom  this  crabbed  denundation 
had  been  hdd  forth,  was  a  diy,  spare,  reserved 
old  badidor, — a  native  of  Akst,  who,  after  fiftjr 
years'  absence,  had  returned  there  at  the  bewit 
doing  epoch  of  the  revolution  of  1830 ;  from 
which  time,  till  the  present,  he  had  never  taken 
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kinsman  or  neighbour  sufficiently  into  his  confi- 
dence, to  acquaint  them  through  what  myste- 
rious source  of  prosperity,  the  lad  who  left  them 
previously  to  the  first  French  revolution,  without  a 
doit  in  his  pouch,  had  returned,  after  the 
second,  an  old  gentleman  of  substance.  It  was 
rumoured, — -faintly  rumoured, — that  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  said  half  century, 
Erasmus  Van  Iseghen  had  officiated  as  pro- 
fessor to  one  of  the  colleges  of  Paris, — some 
said  of  dancing, — ^some  of  mathematics ; — and 
that,  at  the  outbreak  of  a  revolutionary  storm, 
little  in  accordance  with  his  principles,  whether 
of  algebra  or  flic-flacs,  he  had  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation, and  sneaked  back  to  his  native  place,  to 
enjoy  his  otium  cum  dignitate  in  furnished 
lodgings  over  a  grocer's  shop,  in  the  market- 
place of  Alost. — ^Whatever  the  secret  motive  of 
his  unexpected  return,  the  one  he  avowed 
was  plausible  enough; — viz.^  to  behold  the 
only  son  of  his  only  brother, — ^lus  next  of 
kin, — ^hi9  natural  heir  ; — ^who,  having  been 
left  unprovided  for  by  lus  parents,  was  push- 
ing    his    way    in    the   world,    as    the    hard- 
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woridng  joumeymaa  of  a  provmoal  edbincfc* 
maker. 

TVae  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  daDDed 
out  for  himself,  old  Eraanus  affected  die 
greatesf  joy  on  finding  a  nephew  restored  to  hk 
arms,  ccmcenung  whom,  firom  the  moment  of 
his  birth,  he  had  never  troubled  himsdf  to  make 
a  single  inquiiy ;  immediatdy  assigning  to  JuHns 
a  small  chamber  under  the  same  roo^  (and 
literally  under  the  roof),  with  his  own;  ei- 
cusing  himself  from  the  UbenJity  of  addii^ 
board  to  lodging,  on  the  plea  that,  having  so 
servants,  he  vras  himself  obliged  to  eat  at  the 
neighbouring  cafi^.  FVom  the  day  of  his 
nephew's  arrival,  the  old  gentleman  had,  in  part, 
contracted  for  his  own  maintenance  at  the  tabk 
dlidte  of  this  establishment^  for  a  yeatly  sum, 
such  as  no  well-thinking  old  maid  in  Englaiid 
would  assign  for  the  keep  of  her  cat;  and  there 
was,  of  course,  no  reason  for  making  a  simSar 
arrangement  in  fevour  of  Julius ;  who,  having 
lived  at  his  own  expense  previously  to  his  unde't 
arrival,  could  not  do  better  than  adhere  to  his 
early  habits. — Nevertheless,  slight  as  was  the 
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gratuity  thus  vouchsafed  by  the  prim  old  gen- 
tleman,  he  seemed  to  fancy  that  it  not  only 
exposed  him  to  a  charge  of  nepotism,  but 
entitled  him  to  become  the  arbiter  of  his 
nephew's  destinies,  so  far  as  to  break  off  his 
foolish  engagement  with  a  penniless  sempstress. 
The  old  bachelor  announced  that  ''he  had 
other  views  for  him/'  with  an  air  of  majesty, 
such  as  would  have  become  the  Due  de  Botir- 
bon,  when,  as  guardian  of  the  youthful  sove- 
reign, Louis  XY.,  he  broke  the  peace  of  Europe, 
by  sending  back,  in  scorn,  to  Madrid,  the 
affianced  Infanta  of  Spain  I 

Poor  Julius  submitted,  or  rather  appeared 
to  submit,  because  Rose  Jansens  insisted  that 
he  should  not  hastily  oppose  the  only  living 
relative  whom  Providence  vouchsafed  to  either  of 
them;  entreating  him  to  trust  to  time  to  mollify 
the  obduracy  of  the  great  i^an  who  possessed  a 
drawer  full  of  silver  snuff-boxes,  and  (according 
to  report)  a  strong  box  full  of  silver  crowns.  It 
was  only  natural,  she  assured  him,  that  so  opulent 
a  relative  should  be  difficult  in  his  choice  of  a 
partner  for  life  for  his  future  representative. 
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But  Julius,  whose  heart  was  a  land  ofretflowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  thought  it  a  hard  case ; 
aiguing  with  unworldly  logic  that,  smce  the 
mother  of  Rose  Jansens,  poor  as  she  was,  had 
received  km  with  open  arms,— how  much  more 
warmly  ought  Rose  to  be  welcomed  to  those  of 
a  kinsman  so  ezoeDently  wdl  to  do  in  the 
world ! 

So  far,  however,  from  exhibiting  a  humane 
disposition  towards  either  of  them,  Eraamui 
(who,  the  first  week  of  his  acquaintance  with 
lus  nephew,  had  intimated  a  deare  diat  Julias 
should  renounce  his  mechanical  calling,  and  an 
intention  to  look  out  for  some  better  opening 
for  his  fortunes)  no  sooner  heard  of  Rose 
Jansens  and  her  claims,  than  he  decided  that 
the  young  man  could  not  do  better  than  stk^ 
to  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker ;  and  that  he 
had  enough  to  thank  his  stars  for,  in  not  beiDg 
a  mere  carpenter.  But  towards  what  otgect 
on  earth  did  Unde  Erasmus  evince  greater 
humanity?  Not  even  himself, — ^for  however 
rich  in  the  means  and  appliances  of  comfort,  he 
jM'eferred  living  in  a  furnished  lodging  to  se- 
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curing  a  decent  roof  tree  of  his  own,  lest  he 
should  be  preyed  upon  by  his  only  surviving 
relation ! — 

No  one  could  see  the  Heer  van  Iseghen 
emerge  from  his  solitary  chamber  for  an  evening- 
walk  on  a  summer's  afternoon,  after  due  diges- 
tion of  his  wretched  dinner,  carefully  locking 
after  him  the  door  of  the  fusty  lodgings  which 
served  as  his  treasury, — his  nankeen  gaiters 
(long  obsolete,  at  Alost  as  elsewhere)  hanging 
loosdy  round  the  shrunken  shank  that  did  so 
little  honour  to  its  speckled  stocking, — ^his 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  defyingly  adjusted  on 
his  thin  nose,  and  his  gold- headed  cane  grasped 
firmly  in  his  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  I  am 
part  proprietor  of  the  sunshine  and  pleasantness 
of  the  earth,  and  let  me  see  who  dare  attempt 
to  chouse  me  out  of  my  inheritance," — ^without 
perceiving  the  sordid  egotism  of  the  man ;  and 
that  he  only  allowed  himself  to  enjoy  the  sum- 
mer atmosphere  and  verdure,  because  they  cost 
him  nothing. — His  beaver  gloves  were  things 
of  a  year's  conservation. — ^His  hat,  on  the 
brushing  of  which  he  expended  ten  minutes 
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previously  to  starting,  though  shapely  esio«igh  at 
a  distaDce,  proved,  on  a  nearer  inspecdon,  to  be 
altogether  napless. — ^His  linen  was  yellow  from 
age  and  cheap  washing ; — his  broaddoth  white 
fix>m  weather   wear. — ^Wherever    his    angnhr 
frame  was  prominent,  his  garments  had  ac- 
quired patches  of  glossiness  like  the  polish  be- 
stowed by  certain  modem  sculptors  on  portions 
of  their  statues, — and  in  the  few  movables  of 
his  own  which  had  accompanied  him  into  hs 
lodgings,   similar  proof  of  thiiftiness  was  per* 
oeptible.     His  trunks  were  of  deal^ — ^bis  diesto 
of  paper, — his  standish  of  lead, — his  [xpe  of 
boxwood. — The  only  two  things  pertaining  to 
him,  in  any  d^ree  accordant  with  his  reputatkn 
as  a  man  of  property,  were  a  mahogany  box  or 
desk  clamped  with  brass,  and  secured  wifli  a 
patent    key    which    inhabited    the    waistooat- 
pocket  nearest  the  heart  of  the  old  badielar, — 
and  a  handsome  brass-wired  breeding  cage  fat 
canaries ! — ^Yes  1 — all  the  sympathies  and  do- 
mestic tendernesses  of  that  apparently  passion- 
less idiosyncrasy,  were  concentred  in  a  breeding 
cage  of  canaries ! — 
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This  was  the  more  extraordinary,  because,  on 
his  arrival  at  Alost  a  year  and  a  half  before, 
the  cage  had  accompanied  him, — empty.  It 
was  no  predilection  attaching  itself  to  certain 
fiivourite  birds, — remembrances  of  other  years.  It 
was  tiie  result  of  a  sort  of  maHce — aforethought 
— determination  to  come  to  Alost,  torment  his 
nephew,  and  become  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  St  Cecilia,  Who  knows? — ^Perhaps,  with 
the  singular  national  vaterlaendische  propensi- 
ties, of  which  even  a  Belgian  is  susceptible,  one 
of  the  remembered  charms  of  his  native  town 
delighting  his  soul  in  exile,  might  have  been  its 
seriniferous  peculiarities ; — ^and  by  the  waters  of 
some  afar  off  country  he  might  have  sat  down 
and  wept,  when  he  remembered  the  bffd-cages 
of  Alost ! — 

Certain  it  was  that  within  three  days  of 
his  arrival,  after  half  a  century's  absence,  Eras- 
mus had  become  a  St.  Cedlian ;  the  cage  being 
utilized  and  enlivened  by  the  occupancy  of  a 
pair  of  canaries,  yellow  as  buttercups, — ^their 
taper  bodies,  like  their  notes,  "in  witching  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out."    The  old  gentleman,  to 
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whom  those  first  three  days  in  his  uthc 
Sparta  had  appeared  a  centuiy  (so  mopingly  £1 
he  wander  up  and  down  the  dreary  streets,  not 
a  &ce  or  a  name  in  which  is  familiar  to  hin^, 
had  now  setded  himself  to  his  heart's  oontenf. 
Erasmus  was  become  a  fam3y  man ! — ^Like  the 
Persian  poet,  he  had  "  come  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  exclaimed,  '  The  fiiends  of  my  youth, 
where  are  they  ?'  till  Echo  answered,  *  Where  f 
— ^But  now,  he  had  ceased  to  ask  idle  questions 
of  Echo, — ^and,  had  she  for  once  attempted  an 
original  observation,  and  asked  questions  in  her 
turn,— would  have  pointed  to  his  breeding  cage, 
and  answered  *  there  I'  like  Cornelia  showing 
oflF  her  living  jewels," 

But  alas! — according  to  the  influence  pro- 
verbially said  to  surround  bachelor's  wives»  the 
domestic  joys  of  Erasmus  van  Isc^hen  were  not 
£ated  to  prosper.  Though  he  had  folly  ex- 
pected to  increase  and  multiply  his  canary  bods 
through  this  Adam  and  Eve  of  his  new  woild, 
so  as  to  fill  an  aviaiy  with  their  posterity,  the 
happy  couple  were  still  the  childless  mooarchs 
of  their  Paradise. — ^From  the  very  day  of  their 
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arrival  at  Erasmus's  lodgings,  in  a  couple  of 
paper  bags,  which  he  carried  jingling  in  his 
hand,  he  had  assumed  all  the  fussiness  of 
paternity;  and  the  first  thing  the  poor  little  hen 
canary  perceived,  on  emerging  6rom  her  bag, 
was  bed  as  well  as  board  provided  for  h^, — a 
nest  as  weU  as  a  trough  of  tempting  glossy 
seed. — Condemned,  without  alternative,  to  the 
cares  and  interests  of  matronhood,  like  the  bride 
of  a  crown-prince,  till  she  became  a  mother, 
she  was  nothing ; — ^for  would  not  the  necks  of 
hen  canaries  be  twisted  as  remorselessly  as  those 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Indian  Rajahs,  but  for 
their  virtues  of  incubation  ?— 

What  joy,  meanwhile,  for  the  withered  old 
gentleman,  when  he  first  beheld  his  little 
prisoner  fidgeting  on  the  border  of  her  nest, 
with  a  straw  in  her  mouth ;  and  in  process  of 
time  discovered  within  its  soft,  downy  circle, 
a  tiny  egg,  not  quite  so  large,  but  almost  as 
precious,  as  Cleopatra's  pearl.  Instantly  closing 
the  window-shutters  of  the  corner  of  the  room 
dedicated  to  the  breeding  cage,  he  set  about 
studying  the  comfort  and  caprices  of  the  mother 

VOL.   III.  o 
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of  his  future  famfly,  like  some  superannuated 
peer,  foreseeing,  in  his  dotage  from  a  taidj 
alliance,  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heirl — No 
trouble  was  too  great  for  the  origin  of  the 
charming  fledgeling,— the  young  canary  ydbv 
as  "  one  entire,  and  perfect  chiysolite," — whidi 
was  to  secure  to  him  the  much  coveted  hoDours 
of  the  St.  Cecilian  medaL 

For  that  the  very  first  produce  of  his  cage 
would  secure  one,  he  never  doubted! — What 
could  be  more  certain,  acccNPding  to  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  nature,  than  that  the  off- 
spring of  the  handsomest  pair  ci  canaries  in 
Alost  would  be  a  prodigy? — ^In  furthennoe, 
therefore,  of  the  object  of  his  wishes, — in  order 
to  reconcile  to  the  duties  of  the  nest  the 
pretty  coquette  Gagatte,  whose  care  of  her 
plumage,  and  occasional  pickings  with  her 
saucy  spouse,  inspired  him  with  no  great  r&- 
^pect  for  her  principles  as  a  wife  and  mother, — 
the  old  gentleman,  who  usually  contented  him- 
self by  way  of  walk  with  picking  his  steps 
daintily  along  the  pavement  of  the  streets,  on 
dry  afternoons,  literally  went  to  the  cost  of  a 
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cotton  umbrella  on  the  next  market-day,  in 
order  to  hazard  a  walk  into  the  country,  in 
search  of  the  fresh  chickweed  and  groundsel  he 
was  too  stingy  to  purchase ; — ^the  umbrella 
being  a  permanent  acquisition, — an  heirloom 
for  the  fiunily; — ^wh|Ie  the  cost  expended  to 
purchase  weeds  for  Gagatte's  cage,  would  be 
lost  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. — Every 
afternoon  did  he  adorn  the  wires  with  a  verdairt 
arbour  (like  the  triumphal  arch  of  some  royal 
entr^),  the  produce  of  his  harvest  ;-*«'and  every 
morning  insert  between  them  a  morsel  of  double 
refined  sugar,  for  a  small  portion  of  which  in 
every  pound  of  the  brown  spongy  substance 
with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sweetening 
his  coffee,  he  bargained  with  the  complidsant 
groc^,  his  landlord.  For,  lo!  a  second  and 
third  ^g  had  increased  his  hous^old  treasures ; 
and  already  he  was  beginning  to  speculate  on 
the  second  prize  of  twenty  florins,  in  addition  to 
the  silver  medal. 

It  was  just  at  this  mbment  of  excitement, 
that  Julius,  whom  he  had  recognised  as  a 
kinsman,  soon  after  the  instalment  of  his  rivals, 

o  2 
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the  cuary4»idsy  imhiGldly  saw  fit  to  oommuni- 
cate  his  matrimonial  projects, — ^the  resuk  of 
vihkh  avowal  has  ahieacfy  been  explained — and 
by  some  unaccountable  process  of  reasoning  pecu- 
liar to  angry  parents  and  indignant  guardiaos, 
it  was  to  his  quarrd  with  his  nephew,  on  occa- 
sion of  Rose  Jansens,  that  old  Erasmus  chose 
to  attribute  his  disappointment  and  m<»tifica* 
tion,  when  the  foDowing  morning,  having  been 
roused  finom  his  sleep  earlier  'than  usual  by  a 
domestic  fi*etting  between  Gagatte  and  her 
spouse,  he  found,  on  rising  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  then*  disagreements,  the  eggs  broken 
by  the  heedlessness  or  malice  of  the  yom^ 
mother:  no  more  chance  of  the  medal  of 
St  Cecilia,  than  of  a  crown  and  sceptre! 

At  that  moment,  but  that  Madame  Gagatte 
had  cost  him  Jier  weight  in  florins,  he  would 
have  brought  her  to  an  untimely  end.  But 
Rose  Jansens  was  a  gratuitous  object  ci  ven- 
geance, and  he  accordingly  vented  hb  ^nte 
by  lavishing  ugly  names  upon  the  poor  semps- 
tress, the  next  time  she  was  mentioned  to 
him  by  his  nephew. 
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It  was  a  stonny  moment  in  the  household ; 
a  moment  of  severe  family  affliction.  But 
**  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ;" 
and  since  the  season  was  by  no  means  too 
fax  advanced  for  a  second  brood,  Erasmus^ 
instead  of  making  manifest  his  wrath  against 
his  canaries,  renewed  his  attempts  at  making 
the  agreeable  to  them,  in  hopes  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  cage. 

His  hypocritical  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success ;  at  the  end  of  a  week,  Julius  had  reason 
to  infer,  from  the  pacified  voice  in  which  his 
unde  bade  him  'good-morrow,'  every-day  ere 
he  proceeded  to  his  work,  that  the  domestic 
prospects  of  the  young  couple  under  the  green 
baize  cover,  were  again  brightening;  and  on 
this  occasion,  the  old  gentleman  rendered  timid 
by  disappointment,  was  twenty  times  more  fussy 
than  at  first.  But,  alas,  all  his  anxieties  were  in 
vain,  his  hopes  were  again  destined  to  frustration; 
and  as  on  the  present  occasion,  it  was  a  thun- 
derstorm which  addled  the  eggs,  there  was 
not  even  the  poor  comfort  of  expending  his 
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ire  in  abuse  of  Gagatte;  thoogfa  it  was  oer- 
tainly  enough  to  provoke  a  greater  saint  dian 
the  sinner  Erasmus,  to  observe  the  ^ee  of 
the  unmotherly  little  creatare,  released  fiom 
the  ennui  of  incubation,  as  she  hopped  fhik- 
tering  and  joyous  about  the  cage,  as  if  ahe 
had  a  gratuitous  right  and  title  to  its  airy  dome, 
and  to  the  fresh  diidcweed  vrith  whidi  it  was 
garnished. 

The  season  was  now  so  hr  advanced,  that 
little  chance  remained,  even  with  the  certain)^ 
of  a  third  nest,  of  its  jnroduoe  attaining  the 
wished  for  medal;  and,  as  old  Erasmus  cared 
no  more  for  the  song  of  his  canaries  thao 
though  they  had  been  a  couple  of  crows»  there 
WES  some  excuse  for  his  fretfiilness  on  counting 
over,  fl(»in  by  florin,  the  fruitless  outlay  by 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  conquer  the  object 
of  his  Flemish  ambition.  As  if,  however, 
to  discredit  his  accusations,  Gagatte,  in  a 
moment  of  fine-lady  caprice,  took  it  into  her 
head  to  sit  a  third  time,  and  a  third  time 
r^;ained  her  place  in  the  esteem  of  her  mss* 
t^. 
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The  day  on  which  Julius  van  Iseghen  dis- 
covered, by  a  most  tremendous  explosion  of 
wrath  in  his  uncle's  sitting-room,  that  witiun 
two  days  of  the  expected  brood,  the  unjniDci- 
pled  infantidde  had  been  found  perched  on 
the  seed  trough  at  early  mom,  her  eggs  having 
been  left  all  night  to  grow  cool  above,  (as  Julius 
considered  it  might  be  now  advisable  to  leave 
the  old  gentleman)  he  saw  that  the  hopes  of 
a  happy  termination  to  his  year  were  at  an 
end.  For  sooth  to  say,  it  had  cheered  him 
through  many  a  hard  day's  work,  to  surmise  the 
possibility  of  softening  the  old  bachelor's  heart 
in  fiivour  of  Rose  Jansens,  on  the  day  of  his 
winning  the  premium  of  St.  CedKa. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  to  which  he 
was  now  reverting;  and,  though  poor  Rose 
as  they  approached  nearer  to  her  humble 
lodging  in  Cuypers  Street,  began  to  suggest 
in  sokce  of  his  increasing  depression,  that  in 
four  months  the  breeding  season  would  recom- 
mence, and  the  humour  of  the  old  canary-fancier 
become  less  acrid  than  at  the  present  moment, 
there  was  no  gainsaying  her  lover's  observation, 
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that  it  would  probably  bring  a  mere  renewal 
of  disappointments. 

''  My  unde,  Erasmus^  gave  too  long  a  price 
for  Gagatte/'  said  he,  "  to  make  a  new  purchase ; 
and  handsome  as  she  is,  (the  best  bu3t  serine  in 
Alost),  I  am  convinced  her  temper  is  bad ;  and 
that  she  will  never  bring  up  a  brood.  Tluough 
her,  my  unde  has  no  more  chance  of  a  canaiy 
prize,  than  I  of  the  archbishopric  of  Ma- 
lines  r 

"  If  the  poor  bird  could  but  guess  what 
an  extent  of  human  happmess  is  dependant 
upon  her  steadiness !"  fisJtered  Rose,  with  a  deep 
sigh ;  and,  by  the  time  they  reached  her  door, 
and  their  hands  were  enclasped,  to  be  torn 
apart  for  another  week's  estrangement,  both 
were  in  tears. 

It  was  but  a  few  Sundays  afterwards^ — the 
trees  having  been  stripped  of  their  leaves,  in  Uie 
interim,  by  an  early  frost,  and  every  vestige  of 
flower  and  nosegay  disappeared  from  the  mar- 
ket-place, — ^that  Julius  van  Iseghen,  on  pre- 
senting himself  at  the  church-door,  aftar 
vespers,  to  propose  his  usual  Sunday  afternoon- 
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walk  to  Roosje,  exhibited  a  most  gladdened 
aspect  of  countenance. 

"  I  have  a  project, — a  happy,  happy  project, 
darling  Rose  1"  said  he.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
not  tell  it  you  here,  with  so  many  people  around 
us,  to  notice  how  my  heart  is  overflowing.  But 
when  we  get  to  the  banks  of  the  Druder,  where 
we  shall  catch  as  much  of  the  afternoon's  sun  as 
elsewhere,  and  be  more  alone,  I  will  tell  you  my 
secret." 

When,  however,  the  river  side  was  reached, 
and  the  secret  told,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
Julius,  it  did  not  suffice  to  brighten  the  counte- 
nance of  Rose,  as  it  had  done  his  own. 

"  I  have  often  mentioned,''  said  he,  "  my 
conviction  that  Gagatte  is  one  of  the  worst 
brood-hens  in  Flanders.  Like  other  beauties^ 
she  seems-  to  consider  herself  above  the  duties  of 
her  condition ;  and  it  was  only  this  morning  I 
witnessed  a  fight  between  her  and  her  mate,  in 
which  she  caused  the  feathers  of  the  poor  bird, 
which  had  been  carolling  to  her  since  daybreak^ 
in  a  manner  delightful  to  hear,  to  fly  about  the 
cage  as  though  a  bed  were  shaken  in  the  room. 

o  3 
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Now,  this  badness  oi  diqxntioD,  desrest, 
stantly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  gentleness  of 
your  poor  mother's  old  Cocotte,  wfaidi  I  fasve 
heard  yon  say  has  been  known  to  bring  iq>  five 
broods  in  a  year,  and  who  used  to  oome  sod 
dine  at  the  table  ^rith  us,  when  I  was  so 
happy  as  to  share  the  meals  of  your 
house." 

"Poor  Coootte!"  echoed  Rose.  ''She  was 
always  as  one  of  the  family.  But  that  it  wu 
thus,  and  that  my  poor  mother  treasured  her,  I 
should  not  have  kept  her,  having  so  little  time 
to  attend  to  her  cage,  before  I  go  out  to  my 
day*8  work) — (our  Alost  ladies  are  so  early,  that 
if  I  ring  at  their  door  five  minutes  after  seven,  I 
am  chidden  I) — Think  how  lonely  the  poor  bod 
must  be,  all  day  long,  in  my  deserted  chamber, 
without  a  soul  to  chirrup  to  her, — Ae  that  led 
so  happy  a  life,  while  her  poor  old  mistress  was 
still  about  1 — ^and,  when  I  return  at  evesiing,  her 
head  is  under  her  wing. — She  would  be  happier, 
poor  thingi  almost  any  where,  than  in  mj 
keeping  1" 

''  In  that  case,  I  have  the  less  hesitatkm  in 
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begging    her  of   you    for  my  unde  !"  cried 
Julius. 

**  Far  your  uncle  ?"  repeated  the  astonished 
girl.  '*A  poor  shapeless  thing,  with  every 
second  feather  a  white  one,  originaDy  bought  in 
the  street  for  a  couple  of  groschen, — to  offer  to 
the  most  determined  canary  fancier  in  Alost  ? — 
You  must  be  joking  I" 

**  I  trusty  dearest,  the  gift  may  lead  to  many 
jokes.  Cocotte  is  the  best  sitter  in  Flahdersi 
Since  your  poor  mother's  death,  she  has  led  so 
moping  a  life  in  her  solitary  cage,  that  you  are 
beginning  to  foiget  her  good  qualities !'' 

"  Her  only  quality  to  me  is  having  been  the 
pet  of  my  mother !" 

"  Which  need  not,  surely,  be  any  obstacle  to 
her  bringmg  up  a  prize-brood  for  my  unde? 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  remove  hei^ 
own  eggs,  the  hatching  of  which  is  of  no  value, 
and  place  under  her  those  of  my  uncle's  prizes- 
birds." 

**  You  wiU  think  me  very  foolish,"  said  Rose 
Jansens,  after  a  very  long  pause,  that  appeared 
somewhat  puzzling  to  her  companion ;  "  but  I 
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cannot  bear  to  think  of  that  biitl,  the  only 
thing  that  remains  to  me  of  my  poor  mother, 
going  into  the  care  of  your  unde ! — You  know 
very  weQ  in  what  vile  terms  the  Herr  van 
Iseghen  spoke  of  her^ — ^you  know  what  a  hard 
interested  heart  is  in  his  bosom.  Were  he  sud- 
denly to  fancy  that  Cocotte  was  not  worth  care 
or  keep,  as  a  bird  of  no  intrinsic  value,  be 
would  make  no  more  scrapie  to  wring  her  neck, 
than  he  did  to  vilify  two  innocent  women,  who 
never  offended  Aim,  or  any  other  living  being ! — 
Do  not  be  angry, — ^but  I  could  not  part  with 
Cocotte  to  your  uncle  !" 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  lover  to  remain 
silent ;  and  bitter  were  the  feelings  of  mortifica- 
tion  accompanying  that  unusual  pause.  With 
the  accustomed  injustice  of  a  lover,  he  kept 
secretly  saying  to  himself,  "  And  I,  who  fimcied 
she  loved  me ! — this  woman,  who  would  sacii- 
fice  our  utmost  prospects  of  happiness  to  the 
well-being  of  a  canary  bird!"  Nor  did  an  audibk 
word  again  escape  his  lips,  previously  to  the 
sad,  but  not  surly  "  Good  night,  Rose  Jansen  f 
which,  at  the  dose  of  their  walk,   intioiated 
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that  ill-will  ha^y  for  the  first  time,  arisen  between 
them. 

The  following  Sunday,  when  Rose  emerged 
as  usual  from  Vespers,  there  was,  luckUy,  a 
sprinkling  of  rain  as  some  apology  for  the 
absence  of  him  whom,  till  now,  not  even  the 
smartest  shower  had  deterred  from  attendance  ; 
and  all  the  ensuing  week  did  the  poor  work 
girl,  between  the  pauses  of  her  hemmings  and 
sewings,  and  whippings,  and  bastings,  cogitate 
within  herself,  whether  it  were  really  the  wea* 
ther  which  had  caused  the  absence  of  her 
affianced,  or  whether  his  displeasure  were 
serious;  till,  at  the  mere  surmise,  her  heart 
swelled  within  her,  and  her  sight  grew  so 
misty,  that  the  stitches  of  the  seam  she  was 
sewing,  became  uneven  as  a  row  of  hedge- 
stakes.  And  then,  she  was  scolded  by  her 
employers :  and  then,  she  wept  the  more ; — 
not  in  repentance  of  her  carelessness, — ^but 
because  she  thought  it  hard  the  first  rebukes 
she  had  ever  merited  in  her  calling,  should 
be  produced  by  the  unkindness  of  Julius  I 
At  the  dose  of  her  day's  work,  however,  when 
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OQ  going  home,  she  pn)oeeded  .  to  dmr  her 
window  curtains  for  the  night,  her  resoliitioa 
became  stiengtheiied  on  bdiolding  poor  meaBf- 
coated  Cocotte — die  dear  good  homdy  Urd, 
asleep  with  her  head  mider  her  iiwfnnlg«i«ii 
wing,  and  lemooibenng  how,  dining  her 
mother^s  last  iDness,  it  used  to  hop  upon 
the  bed  on  the  summons  of  its  mistress,  and 
dbeer  the  pillow  of  the  soffiera-.  If  there 
existed  any  drawback  to  this  puissant  daim, 
it  abided  in  a  dark  figure,  whidi,  as  she  drew 
the  curtains,  she  sometimes  noticed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street;  and  found  littk 
difficulty  in  hncpng  the  exact  resemblanoe  of  a 
cabinet  maker's  ^)prentice. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  be  of  long 
oontinuanoe  between  two  people  of  hearts  so 
true! — ^By  Christmas  time,  Julius  had  pro* 
posed  a  medium  measure,  in  which  the  woric* 
woman  thankfully  acquiesced. — Its  nature,  let 
the  sequel  explain; — ^premising  cmly  thai 
Cocotte,  and  her  rusty  cage  disappeared  sud- 
denly fix>m  the  dreary  lodgings  of  Rose 
Jansens. 
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Her  disappearance  there  was  no  one  to 
notice.  The  workwoman  was  too  poor  to  be 
much  an  object  of  interest  to  her  neighbours ; 
nor  did  any  one  but  Erasmus  himself  take 
mudi  heed  of  a  disappearance  that  oQcurred 
some  weeks  later  in  the  house  of  Herr  van 
Iseghen,  when,  just  as  he  was  congratulating 
himself  on  a  new  nest,  and  a  couple  of  eggs  in 
it  to  tax  the  improving  matronliness  of  Gagatte, 
he  woke  one  cruel  morning,  to  discover  that 
they  were  gone! — Yes,  gone, — removed, — 
STOLEN  ! — not  broken,  —  not  pecked,  —  not 
addled  as  before, — ^but  subtracted, — ^for  he  was 
at  the  trouble  of  sifting  the  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cage  through  a  lawn  sieve ;  and  not  a 
vestige  of  broken  eggshell  was  to  be  deteqjted ! 
It  was  a  hard  matter  for  the  grocer  and  his 
wife  to  prevail  upon  the  sour  old  gentleman 
not  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police,  for  the 
discoveiy  of  the  ddinquent ;  and  what  provoked 
him  most  of  all  was,  that  when  he  recounted 
his  misfortune  at  the  cafi^,  where  he  ei\joyed 
his  daily  meals  and  dominos,  every  body  present 
listened  with  a  smile  !—-^There   was    but  one 
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oonsolatioiL — ^The  day  aftar  the 
of  this  oionnity,  Gagatte  not  onfy  laid  a  tiurd 
^g;  but  took  to  sitting  iqpon  it  with  patient 
assiduity,  as  if  resolved  to  baffle  all  future 
attempts  at  the  kidnapping  of  her  incipient 
ofl^ring.  In  due  time,  her  refonnation  pros- 
pered.— ^A  promising  fledgeling  made  its  ap> 
pearance;  and  the  triumphant  joy  of  the 
old  badielor,  F.C.S.,  on  finding  himself  the 
father  of  a  canary,  may  readily  be  oonjectured. 
He  now  scarcely  quitted  the  house ;  as  if 
afiidd  that,  during  his  absence,  evil  might  over- 
take his  beloved  progeny. — As  the  soft  down 
and  brighter  plumage  came  forth,  his  anxieties 
grew  almost  painfiiL — ^If  this  scion  of  the 
matchless  pair  so  highly  reputed  in  Alost 
should  prove  unworthy  of  its  race ! — ^If  the 
malice  of  the  Fates,  hitherto  so  triumphant 
against  him,  should  convert  his  young  hopeAil 
into  a  poor  sallow-complexioned  hump-backed 
thing,  like  the  myriads  of  canaries  disgradng 
the  obscure  aviaries  of  humbler  mortals! — ^If, 
after  all,  it  should  prove  a  Racine  fl» — i 
Richard  Cromwell? 
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Every  day  brought  new  cares  for  the  am- 
bitious man.  The  young  serin  was  doubtless 
a  handsome  and  promising  bird;  but  having 
foolishly  appealed  to  the  grocer  and  his  wife, 
and  one  or  two  domino-playing  neighbours, 
concerning  its  aptitude  for  the  medal,  opinions 
were  divided; — his  landlord,  desirous  to  con- 
ciliate his  customers,  having  replied  that  it  was 
the  finest  bird  of  its  months  in  Alost;  the 
others,  predicting  for  it,  at  best,  the  premium 
of  five  and  twenty  fi-ancs ; — a  conjecture  which 
set  the  blood  of  old  Erasmus,  in  a  ferment. 

So  occupied  was  he  by  his  perplexities,  that 
he  did  not  so  much  as  notice  the  altered 
deportment  of  his  nephew;  or  perceive  that 
every  morning  Julius  descended  the  staircase 
from  his  attic,  outsinging  the  tunefiil  mate  of 
Gagatte,  who  was  now  again  upon  the  nest; 
for  the  nearer  the  day  approached  for  the  half- 
yearly  distribution  of  the  prizes  of  the  St. 
Cedlian  Society,  and  the  crosser  grew  the  old 
gentleman,  the  happier  appeared  the  work- 
girl  and  the  nephew. 

The  momentous  day  dawned  upon  Alost; 
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and  it  was  in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the 
ground  floor  of  its  town*haD,  that  the  Society 
was  to  assemble;  the  Bourgmeister  himsdf  being 
a  canary-&ncier,  and  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. An  hour  or  two  before  the  interestii^ 
opening  of  the  meeting,  servants  wane  seen 
directing  their  steps  thither?rard  from  varioos 
directions,  bearing  carefuny-covered  cages  m 
their  hands,  to  be  placed  in  livalship  upon  the 
long  table  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Society, 
and  the  public  at  large.  A  general  twittering 
was  beginning  to  be  audible  in  the  room; 
where  a  few  of  the  feathered  competitors,  who 
had  been  wisely  installed  by  their  owners  i^ 
an  earlier  hour,  had  so  far  recovered  their  sdf- 
possession  in  the  strange  place,  as  to  swdl 
their  little  throats  in  proof  that  their  merits 
were  not  confined  to  outward  show,  and  tbit 
in  some  instances,  **  ramage  vtmt  mieux  que 
plumage" 

But  it  was  by  no  hireling  hand  that  Erasmus 
van  Iseghen,  despatched  to  the  town-hall,  his 
pretender  to  the  crown.  It  had  gone  sonfy 
against  him  to  be  forced  to  purdiase  a  smifl 
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neat  cage  calcukted  to  do  honour  to  the  young 
bird;  and  he  would  fain  have  introduced  his 
whde  stock  as  complacently  to  the  Society,  as 
some  Bloomsbury  lady  exhibits  her  ten  bloom- 
ing olive-branches  in  an  aulic-box  at  Astley's. 
But  this  was  unprecedented;  and  by  his  own 
hand  was  the  aspirant  conveyed  to  the  spot,  and 
judiciously  placed  in  the  line  of  yellow  canaries, 
opposite  to  the  row  of  $€rins  AnailUs. 

The  room  bemg  already  crowded  with  com- 
petitors, **  parents  and  guardians"  of  the  ex- 
hibited, all  proud  and  loquacious,  as  mammas 
at  a  dancing  school,  it  was  soothing  to  his 
jealous  ears,  to  catch  the  approbative  exclama- 
tions elicited  by  the  uncovering  of  his  cage. 
The  bird  was  pronounced  to  be  a  beauty; 
though  in  tones  less  enthusiastic  than  were 
acceptable  to  the  owner. 

For  though  Erasmus  van  Iseghen  had  felt 
sure  and  certain  of  the  grand  prize,  so  long 
as  he  surveyed  the  produce  of  Gagatte,  in  his 
own  dull  sensdess  little  chamber,  now,  in  the 
fuller  light  of  day,  and  in  comparison  with 
other  half-yearlings  Uke  itself,  he  was  forced 
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to  admit  that  its  supremacjr  was  doubtfbll 
The  bug  coveted  medal  seemed  to  recede  from 
his  view,  as  cnieDy  as  when  standiKig  heside 
the  rifled  nest  of  Gagatte  1 

It  remained  no  longer  doubtful,  however, 
the  momoit  that  the  unooyering  of  a  beaotifid 
cage  of  paUssandre  encrusU,  (evidently  the 
property  of  the  buigomastor,  or  some  other 
rich  man  of  the  dty),  gave  to  view  a  pair  <^ 
canarieSi  sudi  as  never  before  or  since  rgoioed 
the  eyes  of  the  seventeen  provinces!  Hwy 
were  not  birds ! — they  were  gems, — thqr  were 
treasures, — they  were  the  work  (^  some  jewefier, 
after  a  pattern  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  canaiy, 
rather  than  the  produce  of  a  breeding  cage ! 

A  murmur  of  ddight  ran  dirougfa  the  room ; 
and  all  present  crowded  towards  the  beautiful 
cage,  with  the  exception  of  Erasmus  van  Ise> 
g^en;  who,  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
exquisite  birds,  was  content  to  hide  his  (fimi- 
nished  head  behind  the  rest 

But  while  general  exdamations  of  astonish- 
ment, intermingled  with  questions  oonoeraing 
the  ownership  of  the  matchless  pair,  became 
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audible  on  all  sides,  the  irritated  old  gentleman 
found  himself  plucked  by  the  sleeve  by  the 
pretty  young  woman  who  had  deposited  the 
cage  upon  the  table ;  and,  lo !  a  note  was 
placed  in  his  hands  to  the  following  purport, 
which  the  gold  rimmed  spectacles,  already  be- 
striding his  nose  for  the  examination  of  the 
rival  cages,  soon  enabled  him  to  decypher : 

"I  beseech  my  dear  unde,  to  forgive  my 
having  robbed  the  careless  Gagatte  of  her  eggs, 
to  place  them  under  the  surest  brooder  in  Alost. 
The  matchless  pair  of  canaries  before  him,  is 
the  progeny  of  his  own  favourite  birds;  the 
cage,  the  work  and  offering  of  his  devoted 
nephew  and  niece. 

"  Julius  and  Rose  van  Iseghen." 

There  was  no  leisure  for  displeasure  at  the 
news  so  startlingly  conveyed  by  the  concluding 
line  of  this  momentous  despatch!  At  that 
moment,  the  testy  gentleman's  heart  was  glad 
within  him.  Besides,  the  burgomaster,  escorted 
by  his  family,  was  entering  the  room ;  and  by  a 
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spontaDeous  impulse  of  generosity,  aU  pnaoit 
called  upon  the  man  in  authority  not  to  decide 
or  adjudge,  but  to  admire  with  enthusiasm  the 
most  unexoeptionable  pair  of  canaries  on  the 
perch  between  the  drarch-steeple  of  Alost  and 
the  Peak  of  Teneri£Fe.  It  was  with  diflEucolty 
that,  after  the  half  hour  devoted  to  patieot 
scrutiny  and  a  ballot,  sflenoe  could  be  obtained, 
so  as  to  render  audible  the  adjudgment  of  the 
prizes,  whidi  ran  as  follows : — 

1st.  To  the  finest  yellow  male  canaiy,  pre- 
eminent both  for  colour  and  shape,  bdonging 
to  the  Herr  van  Is^hen,  the  grand  sihrer-gilt 
medal  of  the  Society  of  St  Cecilia. — Cheers. 

2nd.  To  the  finest,  yellow,  female  canary, 
matching  with  the  former,  the  premium  of 
thirty  florins. — Cheers. 

And,  lo !  while  the  prizes,  conceded  to  the 
serins  et  serines  ^maUles,  were  in  process  of 
distribution,  and,  after  these,  the  premiums  of 
twenty,  ten  and  five  florins,  to  yeDow  canaries 
of  great  though  minor  merit,  Erasmus  wis 
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forced  to  admit  how  great  would  have  been  his 
mortification,  had  hiB  claims  rested  upon  the 
beauties  of  Gagatte's  home-nursed  offspring, 
upon  which  the  judges  did  not  deign  to  bestow 
so  much  as  a  word  of  approbation ;  while,  as  it 
was,  he  found  himself  an  object  of  envy  to  the 
whole  room — ^the  great  man  of  the  moment, — 
the  Caesar  of  the  breeding  cage  1 

Before  he  left  the  meeting,  a  sum  in  florins, 
equal  to  five-and-twenty  guineas  of  our  own 
money,  had  been  offered  him  for  his  unequalled 
pair  of  canaries.  And  for  all  this  pride  and 
glory,  and  the  lucrative  prospects  superinduced, 
he  was  indebted  to  Julius  and  Rose  van  Is^hen. 
How  was  it  possible,  therefore,  to  hold  out  in 
animosity  against  them  ? — ^more  especially  when 
he  discovered  that  his  nephew  had  actually  de- 
prived himself  of  rest  and  food,  in  order  to 
obtain  materials  and  time  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  inlaid  cage,  unrivalled  as  the  birds,  which 
all  Alost  agreed  to  be  fit  only  for  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

No  1 — the  obdurate  man  had  only  to  retract ! 
He  was  even  forced  to  hire  of  the  grocer  two 
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additional  rooms  for  the  shelter  of  the  young 
couple;  and  open  the  brass-clamped  box,  in 
order  to  provide  them  with  a  wedding  banquet 
Their  own  industry  soon  supplied  the  rest. 
But  either  this  unusual  recourse  to  his  treasurv 

m 

inspired  Erasmus  with  a  taste  for  expenditure, 
or  the  extraordinary  and  most  profitable  increase 
of  his  breeding-stock,  suggested  the  necessity 
of  having  a  home  of  his  own ;  for,  bef<ffe  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society  of  St  Cedfia,  the 
unde  and  nephew  were  installed  in  a  comfort- 
able house  in  the  suburbs  of  Alost,  having  a 
little  garden  containing  a  smoking  house  and 
avisuy ;  for  which  Julius  worked  none  the  less 
willingly  to  produce  the  furniture,  that  the  wbok 
was  eventually  to  become  his  own. 

The  finest  canary-birds  now  sold  in  Flan- 
ders, are  the  produce  of  the  van  Is^hen  stodc 
Yet  not  the  most  precious  of  tfaem  all — ^not 
the  fortunate  bird  now  in  progress  of  tuition  to 
become  the  pet  of  the  greatest  lady  in  Eim^ 
— is  half  so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  Rooge,  as 
the  poor,  old,  meally,  shapeless  Cocotte^  still 
hanging,  and  in  a  handsome  new  cage,  beside 
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the  work-table,  where  she  has  the  happmess  of 
cutting  out  the  handsomest  silk  dresses  and 
cardinals  worn  in  Alost.  The  old  bird  has 
become  lame  of  a  daw ;  but  Julius  has  contrived 
a  low  perch,  of  peculiar  construction,  to  favour 
its  infirmity. 

''It  was  my  mother's  favourite  bird,"  said 
the  Vrowe  van  Iseghen,  in  reply  to  my  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  at  seeing  so  mean-looking  a 
specimen,  in  such  a  spot.  "  It  was  the  origin 
of  all  our  happiness  1" 

And  she  forthwith  told  me,  in  more  glowing 
words,  the  story  I  have  attempted  to  re- 
late. 

''  If  I  could  venture  to  describe  to  you  the 
cause  which  originally  inspired  my  unde  with 
his  mania  for  prize  canaries,"  added  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  appealed  for  confirmation  of  her 
tale,  "  you  would  admit  that,  great  as  are  our 
obligations  to  poor  Cocotte,  it  was  no  ordinary 
caprice  that  connected  the  happiness  of  his  life 
and  our&,  with  the  prizes  of  the  Sodety  of  St 
Cedlia !" 

VOL.   UL  P 
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Shall  I  go  on  ?  Certainly  not,  just  now. — 
But  at  some  future  time,  with  the  good  kave  of 
my  readers,  I  may  perhaps  repeat  the  invitation 
of  "  Revenons  it  nos  serins  r 


THE  END. 
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